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EYRE OF BLENDON, 

CHAPTER I. 

'put out the light.' 

The house is one of the finest old black-and-white structures 
in that county of Cheshire which is so famous for them. The 
furniture is all of carved cedar-wood and oak, time-honoured, 
worm-eaten, authentically dated, and exquisitely uncomfortable. 
The whole aspect of the place is grand and gloomy. Broad 
river-intersected meadow-lands and richly wooded slopes stretch 
for miles in every direction across the Cheshire plains, and are 
all within the ring-fence of the Blendon Hall estate, the property 
of Eyre of Blendon. 

There has been an Eyre of Blendon from the time of Henry 
the Seventh, and that monarch's mighty grand-daughter took 
Blendon in one of her progresses, and was well entertained 
there for three days. The massive, cumbersome, carved oak 
bedstead in which she slept is still in existence, and so is the 
wrought-steel framed mirror into which she gazed. The then 
Eyre of Blendon impoverished himself and his heirs for ever 
cruelly in his endeavours to do the royal white elephant fitting 
honours. Each succeeding Eyre has followed the example of 
this splendid ancestor in all that is gallant, extravagant, unwise, 
and selfishly indulgent. Therefore, though royalty has never 
again graced the vernal shades of Blendon, the present head 
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4 EYRE OF BLEND ON. 

always bore herself bravely, if gravely ; but now that the motive 
power of all her self-denial and self-restraint is gone,. all her 
strength is weakness as she glances forward into the future 
here below in which he will have no part Glances forward 
with terror, for she has an idea — glimmering and faint, but still 
harassing and heartrending — that some dark things of which 
these sorrowing children of hers have no suspicion will be 
brought to light, to their dismay, and, if they are not wise, to 
their downfall. 

1 If they are not wise, if Jeffrey especially will not attend to 
the dictates of prudence, we shall soon have no home/ the 
bereft woman says to herself, as under the pretence of getting 
the sleep she so sorely needs, she banishes them all from her 
room, and casts herself on the bed to hug her sorrow closer 
to her heart, and nurse her fears with more thrilling secret 
tenderness. They are dear children, dearly loved by and duti- 
fully loving to this mother of theirs. But they are in such 
utter ignorance of the great dread that is darkening her soul 
now. All her grief is not for the lover of her youth, the 
husband of her heart, the father of her children. A greater 
grief, if possible, than that caused by his death is hers, for the 
something that she daily discerns, the something that made 
him struggle and fight and pray to live on, to speak once more 
to his son and heir ! 

His heir ! As his mother thinks of Jeffrey thus, the bitter 
unavailing tears rush out with fresher and more cruel force, and 
the widow turns with a groan from the sight of the oaken walls, 
and the painted windows, that are all carved and blazoned with 
the arms and quarterings of the Eyres — turns with a groan and 
buries her face in the pillow, and moans at the possibility of 
the fair place and all that it contains passing to others than her 
children's children. 

Meanwhile the four fatherless young people, who have 
no other thought in their minds, or grief in their hearts than 
for the kind, loving, friendly father who has just gone from 
them, have gone down together to the library, where their 
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father's papers and magazines, and dog-whip, and some unread 
letters that reached Blendon since he left this room only 
yesterday, are still lying about in the disarray that speaks 
plainly of the chaos and confusion that is reigning in all their 
minds. 

Here for the first time Jeffrey hears the whole of the story 
the end of which he had just seen. Here the three shivering 
and sobbing sisters try to make, what is still a puzzle to them, 
plain to him. 

He seats himself in a capacious chair, and takes his youngest 
sister on his knee, while the others sit on the arms of the chair 
and support themselves against his shoulders. It is a habit 
with them to cling about and caress their brothers ; but they 
have never before had the sense of support which they ex- 
perience now as they rest upon Jeffrey. In the short hour 
which has passed since their father's death, Jeffrey has grown 
to be more than their brother and friend. He has become the 
head of the house which they regard as so mighty a one — he is 
Eyre of Blendon. 

The young man has not taken his father's chair now. That 
stands emptily staring at them from the opposite side of the 
wide hearth ; and the late squire's dog, a grizzly-looking deer- 
hound, lies sadly guarding it. As he sits there with his sisters 
grouped about him, it may be seen that Jeffrey Eyre is a well- 
grown and rather a good-looking young man. His brown hair 
is closely cropped, and his gray eyes have a collected, deter- 
mined, resolute, perceptive look in them which is reassuring to 
such people as like to be understood rapidly when they are 
compelled to hold converse with Jeffrey Eyre. His mouth is 
covered with a short, straight, thick moustache. If it were 
visible it would be seen that the lines of it were as resolute and 
as steady as is the expression of his eyes. His hands and feet 
are well formed and of fair size. The hands especially are 
characteristic of the man — characteristic of his race. They are 
hands that are more ready to give than to take; they are 
generous and full of strength— full of power ; incapable of aid- 
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ing in any degrading work — the hands of a gentleman ; but, 
above all, the hands of an honourable man. 

He is Eyre of Blendon now, owner of a grand old house and 
a grand old property ; and as itjias been well known in the 
world of fashion in which he has lived that he must be pos- 
sessor of these things in due course of time, he has been well 
sought and met half way, or at any distance that he has cared 
to indicate, by mothers for their daughters, and by daughters 
for themselves. A good-looking young fellow in the House- 
hold troops, possessed of so good a name, and prospective 
possessor of so grand a property, it would have been a slur on 
the sagacity of the matrons and maidens of the period if they 
had not sought him. But he comes into his inheritance abso- 
lutely free in every way. There are no fetters on his wrists or 
chains of any kind, honourable or dishonourable, about his 
feet. 

* He is free !' his mother tells herself, with piteous hope. 
' Free/ his sisters feel with sympathetic pleasure, to marry the 
girl who has so long been in love with him, almost without her 
own knowledge ; free to restore the fortunes of his great house, 
however feeble those fortunes may have grown, by a marriage 
with the nicest girl and greatest heiress in the county — Ellen 
Brydon, the daughter of the clever, estimable, enormously rich 
lawyer, ' who had poor papa's interest so much at heart, and 
managed his affairs so admirably.' 

' You say Brydon was with him when he had the seizure, 
Kitty ? Jeffrey says, speaking to his eldest sister; 'can he 
account for it in any way ? Was there any business shock ; any 
kind of annoyance given him ?' 

'Oh no ! Mr. Brydon hasn't hinted at there having been 
anything unpleasant or unusual for a moment ; it has been 
papa's habit every day for years to have Mr. Brydon here ; you 
must remember that, Jeffrey; but latterly he has taken to going 
over to Broomhill instead. I suppose Mr. Brydon had all 
business papers there, you see, and so it was easier for poor 
papa. Sometimes he used to stay to lunch, so we thought 
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nothing of it yesterday when he didn't come home. But about 
four o'clock mamma got fidgety ; she wanted him to go into 
Chester with her, and the carriage had been round since three 
Just as she was going off alone the Broomhill carriage drove 
up, and there was poor papa sitting propped up between the 
doctor and Ellea' 

' Ellen ! did Ellen bring my father home ?' he interrupts 
quickly ; 'I am glad it was she, and not her father, who was 
with him. I shall hear all the truth from her.' 

1 Yes, she was with him ; she did love him so, you know, 
and so did poor papa love her ; but Mr. Brydon seemed more 
cut up and shattered than any of us when he came up presently 
on papa's old cob ; he seemed almost out of his mind, poor 
man, and kept on crying to mamma, who didn't hear him, that 
he would repay her for all she might lose, repay us all for what 
we were losing. It was like old Brydon to think of how he 
might do good to his old friend and patron's children at once, 
wasn't it, Jeff?' 

1 Very like old Brydon.' 

' And, Jeff, dear, you won't forget that it was Nelly who went 
to papa like a daughter when he was first struck down in that 
awful way? another partisan of Ellen Brydon's cries with 
sisterly zeal. 

' No, I'll not forget that,' the young man says quietly. ' I 
should have been glad if the death-blow had fallen upon my 
father in any other house than Brydon's; but, as it did fall 
upon him there, I am glad Nelly was good — was herself, in fact.' 

1 Good ! Nelly's an angel,' they say enthusiastically, for they 
all feel that as it is in the order of things that their brother will 
soon set up a wife to rule Blendon, that no rule can be half so 
sw£et, and pleasant, and congenial to them as the one that 
will be exercised by Nelly Brydon. So they go on recording 
instances of her devotion to their dead father, and of his 
attachment to her, until Jeffrey looks so unfeignedly weary of 
the subject that policy brings peace, and they retire under cover 
of another aspect of the catastrophe. 
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' Poor dear old Frank ! how hell feel not having been 
here at the time, won't he, Jeff?' (Frank is the second and 
youngest son, and has been known at Oxford as * lucky Eyre, 
on account of his success in various directions.) 

' Poor old chap, yes/ the elder brother says dubiously ; for 
he is thinking that, after all, the sight of his father's struggling, 
speechless, dying agony has not been fraught with such satis- 
faction to himself that he can honestly regret that Frank has 
not been there to witness it also. ' Poor old chap ! yes. D° 
you know where he is ? we must send for him now.' 

' He was in Paris the week before last, but then he said they 
thought either of Norway or the Holy Land ; Lorlington is a 
little capricious, and ' 

' As Frank wants to please Lorlington for his sister's sake, 
we must pay the penalty of the caprice, and leave our 
brother out of the saddest ceremony that we have any of us 
been called to witness yet,' Jeffrey interrupts. ' Well, I could 
have wished it otherwise, but Frank is pleased to play the part 
of spoilt leader to a spoilt bear; but I shall let him know soon 
that he must settle down to something better than this.' 

He stops abruptly, for he sees his sisters looking at him 
wonderingly, and he knows that his tone is more masterful 
than it has ever been before, more masterful than his father's 
ever was to them or anyone else in his whole life. 

' My dear girls, I have grown old in a few hours, I think/ 
he says apologetically ; ' I felt annoyed for a moment with 
Frank's frivolity about the projected educational tour for 
Lorlington; I'm all right again now, and we'll telegraph to 
Lorlington's agents ; they're sure to know where Frank is.' 

c I believe the quicker plan would be to telegraph to Lady 
Sophia Bruff, she will be sure to know where they are/ Kitty 
says significantly, and Jeffrey's eyes look more resolute than 
ever as he says : 

1 Till we know how things are, dears, we must put a stop to 
all nonsensical hopes and plans. I'll send over for Brydon, 
and write to Lorlington's agents/ 
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1 And Clarkson "and I had better make out the order for 
Jay's hadn't we? It's no use worrying mamma about the 
mourning, is it, Jeffrey ?' 

1 Not the least,' he says, wincing a little, and then he turns 
to the writing-table and writes a short note to Mr. Brydon, his 
late father's lawyer, and a shorter telegram to the Earl of 
Lorlington's agents. To the latter he says merely : 

* My father died to-day ; Eyre, Lord Lorlington's tutor, must 
return home immediately.' 

As he rises from the table, his eyes light on a letter torn in 
two pieces and thrown carelessly down on the blotting-pad. 
Recognising Mr. Brydon's handwriting, he lays the two parts 
of the brief letter together, and reads as follows : 

'Broomhill, Wednesday, July 14th. 

1 Dear Eyre, 

'You had better see me and bring matters to a 

climax. Stapylton is becoming urgent, and patient as I am, I 

think I am justified in telling you that your procrastination is 

becoming annoying to me. You will find me in at twelve, 

when I shall expect you. 

* Yours truly, 

'R. Brydon.' 

* This from a lawyer to his client I No, this from a master 
to his slave,' Jeffrey says to himself, as he pockets the letter, 
and stands for a few minutes pondering over its contents. 
Presently, with a heavy sigh that does not relieve his burdened 
mind at all, he says : 

* Poor old father 1 you got your death-blow at your trusted 
friend's house yesterday, that's clear ; it remains now for me 
to find out whose hand dealt it. I'll take care to keep out of 
such bondage, and the way to do that will be to get my mother 
and the girls to be contented with a smaller establishment, and 
to alter the character Blendon has got for indiscriminate hospi- 
tality. Every rood of the land shall be free, or it shall go from 
us altogether.' 
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Then he sits himself down to glean as much information as 
to the existing state of affairs as a few note-books and loose 
memoranda, which he finds carelessly put away in the writing- 
table drawers, can give him, and thus employed awaits Mr. 
Brydon's arrival. 

At Broomhill there is the keenest anxiety and impatience 
prevailing this day for tidings from Blendon. Broomhill is 
quite a young mansion, but it has made a name for itself in 
Cheshire already for magnitude, and beauty of a modern order, 
and for having had sums that may not easily be computed 
spent upon its marble pillars and balustrades, its terraces, con- 
servatories, painted ceilings, and sumptuous appointments. 
Three years ago cows fed in the pastures that are now the 
gardens and parks, and a shed to protect the cattle from the 
summer sun occupied a small space on the fine piece of breezy 
level ground on which the house now stands. Three years 
ago the land was still a portion of the great Blendon estate, 
and people thought, when it passed into the possession of 
Richard Brydon, the wealthy lawyer, that he must have paid 
such a sum for the splendid site as would recoup the fortunes 
of the Eyres. To-day the sun's rays fall dazzlingly on count- 
less plate-glass windows, on a conservatory that looks like a 
a young Crystal Palace, on a sun-dial (a copy of the one in the 
old terrace-garden at Blendon), on four or five gardeners at 
work on a lawn that, in spite of all the gold and grass-seed 
that is lavished upon it, will not look like a piece of green 
velvet yet, and on countless other things that testify to the 
magnificence and prosperity of Mr. Brydon. 

The house is full* of art-treasures collected at a great cost 
and with great care by responsible agents, who are employed 
by Mr. Brydon to get hold of anything that may tend to the 
adornment and glorification of this home, which he has made 
for his only child, his daughter Ellen Brydon. It has been 
the ambition of his later life to have a son ; that ambition 
not having been gratified, he is contented now with the nicest 
and prettiest daughter that ever gladdened a parent's heart, and 
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is determined to so endow her that when she goes from him in 
marriage she shall continue the family he has founded in the 
name of Brydon. Broomhill and all it contains is settled upon 
Ellen, but something else is settled upon Ellen too, of which 
no man saving Mr. Brydon himself knows anything now that 
Eyre of Blendon is dead ; something so vast that old Brydon 
is almost justified in the impatient expectation he has that the 
new owner of Blendon will relinquish this name of Eyre, in 
order to obtain such a girl and such a property ! 

The news comes at last from Blendon in the shape of 
Jeffrey's note, and the old man, who has been waiting half in 
hope and half in dread for it, feels a pang that is more than 
grief, when he hears that his old patron, Eyre, who had made 
him (Brydon) of legal importance at first in the county, is 
dead. But he has other business on hand than that of in- 
dulging in retrospective feeling (which is always unremuner- 
ative) now. 

' Here's a note from Jeffrey, Nelly/ he says, in a decorously 
lowered tone, going into the room where his daughter is trying 
to do something that will keep her from looking out of the 
window towards the Blendon woods. 

* From Jeffrey !' she says quickly, wheeling round and taking 
it from him. ' Ah then, I know !' 

A gasping sob closes her utterance, and the tears rush into 
her eyes as she glances over the note. 

' Father, I'll go over to Kitty, and the rest of them, at 
once,' she says hurriedly ; but her father says firmly : 

' No, Nell, not to-day. It may be that when I have seen 
Jeffrey Eyre, neither he nor I may ever care to see anything 
more of each other, or of each other's people again. It's 
hard to have to tell a man that of his father, on the day of 
his father's death, which will make him wish he had never 
been born.' 

Mr. Brydon speaks in deep impressive tones, but then he 
uses these tones about most things. And Nelly, whose heart 
is full of grief for the dead and love for the living Eyre, scarcely 
notices them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Jeffrey's inheritance. 

Whatever the communication may be which Mr. Brydon sees 
fit to make to Jeffrey Eyre on the day of the death of the 
latter's father, no one is the wiser for it but Jeffrey Eyre him- 
self. The interview between the two men is a long one, but it 
is held in the library, and the library doors are double and its 
walls are thick. Old servants scattering themselvesjabout the 
halls and passages in the interests and service of 'the family,' 
and straining their ears to the utmost in the same cause, do 
not catch a sound of either voice raised in anger, expostulation, 
indignation, or entreaty, and for some indefinable reason they 
are half expecting to catch some such tone. But the interview 
is a peaceful, if not a pleasant one ; and when Mr. Brydon 
takes his leave by-and-by," Jeffrey comes out into the hall, and 
sends a message, only a few words, to Nelly, that thrills the 
girl's whole being when she receives it. 

' Remember me to Miss Brydon, and tell her that before I 
go I shall call to thank her for her sweet bravery in taking that 
last awful drive with my poor father,' Jeffrey says ; and th^ 
butler glances at Mr. Eyre's own man (who • happens' to be 
by) meaningly. 

' My daughter will appreciate the compliment, and be glad 
to see you ; she has, I assure you, a deep regard, almost a 
veneration, for the name of Eyre,' the old lawyer replies with 
so much courteous solemnity that the Blendon servants almost 
feel obliged to him for ( considering young master so much,' 
and the idea that this courteous and considerate old gentleman 
has been just before offering his daughter's hand to Mr. Eyre, 
who has rejected it, never enters, their pure minds. 

But such is the case, nevertheless. It has all been made 
miserably plain and clear to Eyre of Blendon. He does not 
need to wait to hear his father's will read to know that all he 
comes into possession of by that father's death is his responsi- 
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bilities as the head of the house. For Blendon and all apper- 
taining unto it the late Mr. Eyre has received at divers times, 
during the last twenty years, such sums of money as must 
make Blendon a tolerably expensive bargain to the man who 
has advanced them. That man is Mr. Brydon, and he stands 
confessed to-day, before the sorrowing heir, as the real owner 
of the estate. 

He has not triumphed arrogantly, or been unduly powerful, 
but he has very clearly pointed out to Jeffrey Eyre that without 
his (Mr. Brydon's) aid, Jeffrey Eyre can no longer have a place 
in Cheshire. He has proved by line and rule that it has been 
Eyre extravagance, and not Brydon rapacity, which has brought 
this thing to pass. 

* If I had not helped him he would have gone to the Jews 
oftener than he did as it was, Mr. Eyre, and it would have 
been worse for you to see the old place broken up into building 
lots, than to have it offered back to you, your very own — freer 
than Blendon has been for an Eyre for many generations. I 
have paid off every claim against the estate ; you would have 
come into it in a way that would enable you to do it honour ; 
it was the dear wish of your father's heart that this thing should 
be,' Mr. Brydon says, pressing his mighty, delicate point. 

i But this thing cannot be, and you wrong one of the noblest 
and sweetest young ladies in the world by suggesting it,' Jeffrey 
says decidedly. 

1 You have always liked my daughter. There was a time, 
only last summer, when your liking for her was so apparent that 
I heard it commented upon. Had it not been for that, your 
father and I would never have thought of such a way of ending 
the difficulty and restoring you to the position and fortune 
which is your birthright ; and Jeffrey, my boy, I have known 
you all your life, and loved you like a son.' 

Jeffrey takes the hand which Mr. Brydon extends at this 
juncture, and shakes it composedly. 

{ I more than liked your daughter, sir; but I would not 
marry her now to save my life, much less to save Blendon.' 
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4 1 thought the Eyres loved Blendon better than their lives !' 

* And thinking that, you lured an Eyre on to gamble it away. 
We show our love for women and our regard for men in 
different ways, Mr. Brydon. I will not aid you in trafficking 
with your daughter, nor will I get the Blendon estates into my 
hands by trading on an old man's weakness. 1 

' I don't know what you mean,' Mr. Brydon says uneasily. 

' I'll translate my meaning into plainer words. You traded 
on my father's weakness for show and for the display of an 
almost princely hospitality. I will not requite you as you 
desire by trading on your weakness for seeing a child of yours 
grafted on our stock. She is everything that is perfect. The 
noblest family in the land would be honoured and graced by 
Miss Brydon's introduction into it, but she is not for me.' 

They shake hands again on this, and as old Brydon goes 
away disappointed, but not defeated, Jeffrey follows him into 
the hall, and says those few words relative to Miss Brydon which 
are counted as such important ones by the Blendon servants. 

It is impossible to put into words the thoughts and feelings 
which animate Jeffrey Eyre's brain and soul as he, the nominal 
owner of the place, stands in the hall and watches the virtual 
owner until the latter disappears round a turn in the avenue. 
In the course of the last rive or six hours the young man, who 
has hitherto led a moderately careless, happy, irresponsible sort 
of life, has been called upon to endure some startling changes 
of fortune and vicissitudes of feeling. He has seen his father's 
death-bed struggle, and been unconscious of his father's death- 
bed repentance. He has felt himself to be Eyre of Blendon, 
the greatest landowner if not the richest one of all the com- 
moners in the county. He has stood for a brief period on a 
proud if perilous pinnacle, as the head of an important family, 
and the regenerator of its fortunes. Now he knows himself 
to be a landless, penniless man, with a mother and three sisters 
dependent upon him, and not a farthing in the world beyond 
what the sale of his commission will bring him to support them 
upon. 
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This is one side of the shield, the only side on which he will 
look ; but there is a reverse to it if only he will tread humbly 
back and look at it from Mr. Brydon's point of view. True, 
he is a landless, penniless man in fact, but in the eyes of the 
world he is Eyre of Blendon still, and Eyre of Blendon he and 
his descendants may be while the world lasts if he pleases. If 
he please to be wise and reasonable, and manly enough to take 
the fair estate that has been his forefathers' back, together with 
the hand of one of the fairest and nicest girls in England. 

' Will he do it ? Will he be wise ; will he lift a millstone 
from round his neck, and make his mother and sisters becom- 
ing and decorative adjuncts of his prosperity, or will he turn 
them into incubuses by his obstinacy and mistaken pride?* 
These are the questions which Mr. Brydon asks himself as he 
rides home after his interview with the bereft son and ruined 
man to whom he (Mr. Brydon) has been offering his daughter. 
Far-sighted and full of discernment as the old lawyer is, he 
cannot see anything at present which can justify him in answer- 
ing these questions in the affirmative. On the whole, it must 
be said for him that his chief concern in the matter to-day is 
for Jeffrey himself — for the son of the man who so ominously 
waned from the time when Mr. Brydon began so gloriously to 
wax. 

The hours of this day have dragged themselves along most 
laggingly for Ellen Brydon. The early part of it has been 
fraught with anxiety for the kind old friend, the genial gentle- 
man who has been always, in her estimation, the greatest man 
in her circle of acquaintances. Her own father is rich, well- 
reputed, influential, and altogether of high account in Cheshire 
— in a certain way. But he is a new man still, and though it 
is nearly forgotten by the many that he is a self-made man of 
obscure birth, his daughter Ellen never permits herself either 
to forget or to be ashamed of her origin. Accordingly she 
cannot invest her. father or her family with any of that romantic 
interest which does hang about an old race, and which is dear 
to the heart of young womanhood. 
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' My father is as clever a man and as true a gentleman as I 
know, but he isn't one by birth, and I'm not going to pretend 
that he is/ the girl often says to some of her less sensible and 
more aspiring relatives, when they are urging her to 'assert 
herself more in the neighbourhood, and to insist upon some of 
the great ladies who are very glad to accept her father's hospi- 
tality presenting Jier at Court' And when she tells them this, 
they in turn tell her that Eyre of Blendon has had his daughters 
presented, and that he spares nothing that may further their 
interests in the matrimonial market, and this though they are 
not largely-portioned girls, while she (Ellen) is the greatest 
heiress in this county. 

' The Eyres have had the right to go to Court for centuries, 
and the Court has come to them, as we all know/ Ellen laughs, 
* but, rich as we are now, Aunt Maria, there would be some- 
thing funny, I think, in the grand-daughter of Jeffrey's grand- 
father's butler and lady's-maid going to Court with his sisters.' 

'You set the Eyres up too high,' old Miss Brydon says, 
colouring uneasily. For by the grace and generosity of her 
brother she ' lives like a lady, and the best of them now, keep- 
ing her two servants and her pony-carriage/ in a pretty old- 
fashioned house in Chester, and she does not love to recall the 
days when her mother tied old Mrs. Eyre's hair and her father 
handed round the wine at Blendon. In fact, she lacks that 
nobility of soul which makes the young girl her niece so quick 
to appreciate the best, and so sure to do what is right on all 
occasions. 

In this fact, that his parents had served the Eyres in what 
is called ' a menial way,' lies the secret of the ardent desire he 
has that his child should wed with an Eyre. To him as to his 
daughter, the Eyres will always rank as ' the highest,' and so 
for this end of linking her (and through her, himself) indis- 
solubly with them in an honourable way, he has schemed, and 
toiled, and yearned. It is the one great aim of his life to see 
descendants of his own bearing the name of Brydon-Eyre, and 
that Jeffrey should balk him in this aim now, when to aid him 
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in it would be to so manifestly benefit Jeffrey himself, seems to 

Mr. Brydon to be the very irony of fate. 

I 'But he has not seen Nelly yet ; when he comes to talk to 

her, his fine-drawn scruples will give way if he's got a man's 

r heart in him/ the father thinks, reassuring himself as to the 

j probability of his heart's desire being accomplished, as he goes 

into his own house and meets the child who may bring him to 

so much honour. 

She comes out into the hall to jneet him, and asks the ques- 
tion she is most desirous of having answered at once. 

' How is Jeffrey, father ? Is he much distressed ? It's been 
harder for him than the others, hasn't it Y 

'He's the son, and the "others" are only the widow and 
daughters,' Mr. Brydon says more dryly and coldly than is 
usual with him when addressing Ellen. Then he adds, pass- 
ing her hastily, in apparent desire to get up to dress : 

'Jeffrey has had a terrible blow, Nelly ; but he's a man who 
won't show how badly the blow hurts him. He told me to say 
to you that he's coming to see you in a day or two.' 

Nelly's eyes sparkle at this tribute to the courage and en- 
durance of her hero, but her face falls as her father goes on. 

I Coming in a day or two ? But I'm to go there, am I not ? 
Didn't he wish me to go to the girls ?' 

' I tell you Jeffrey has had a bad blow — a worse blow than 
the death of his father,' Mr. Brydon says, passing on. Then 
in lower tones, that ring like a knell on the girl's spirits, he 
adds : 

I I greatly fear that Jeffrey's inheritance is ruin, Nelly. I'm 
sure of it, indeed, unless he will be guided by me.' 

'Father, you will never let him be ruined; if money can 
save the Eyres from that, they are saved, for you have money,* 
she says, with an air of proud conviction, that brings the tears 
into her father's eyes, as he thinks of the benighted darkness 
which must be clouding Jeffrey Eyre's mind when he can refuse 
so fair a fate as this. 

But he makes her no answer, and when he has gone upstairs 
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Nelly turns back into the drawing-room, which is darkened by 
drawn-down blinds, and tries to make out what all this can 
mean. ' Jeffrey ruined, and my father not prompt with a pro- 
mise to me that Jeffrey shall be freed from all embarrassment 
immediately ! When he knows how I care for him i When 
he knows that Jeffrey has almost asked me to be his wife !' she 
thinks. 

' I suppose it's to be a very grand funeral ; all the carriages in 
the county attend when an Eyre's buried,' old Miss Brydon 
says, from a corner, something of feudal feeling and pride in 
the glory of a race whom her forbears have served springing 
up afresh. Old Miss Brydon has come over from Chester to 
dinner, and with the full hope and expectation of hearing 
exactly how each one of the Eyres 'are left,' from her brother 
their lawyer. Moreover, she hopes that the 'sad circum- 
stances ' will soften Ellen into a ductile confidential mood, in 
which she will detail all that there may be to be detailed about 
herself and Jeffrey. But instead of this, Nelly is very reticent, 
for her father's manner about the Eyres this day has set her 
thinking deeply. 

1 A grand funeral! I hope not that sort of grand funeral 
that has everything black and gloomy about it,' she says, now 
facing round and showing such [a tear-blurred face that the old 
lady settles it at once in her own mind. 

* They must be engaged, or she'd never spoil her eyes in 
this way about the old gentleman. And I do think my own 
brother's child might treat me as if I was to be trusted.' 

Some part of the feeling which is aggravating her expresses 
itself in Aunt Maria's face, for Nelly exclaims : 

'You're wondering why I am here, while Jeffrey and the 
others are there in trouble ? I can't make it out myself. Aunt 
Maria, we've been in the habit of going to one another about 
everything, but something holds me back to-day. I fancy I 
shouldn't be welcome to Jeffrey.' 

She brings his name out boldly, and Miss Brydon says : 

( Then you're not exactly engaged P 
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' No ; but I love Jeffrey Eyre, and he knows it, I suppose, 
for all the rest of the family know it, and I wouldn't have let 
them all know it so well if he didn't love me in return, you 
may be sure of that,' she says, with a bright, loving exultation 
that drives away every trace of mourning from her face. 

Then her father comes down, and they go in to dinner, and 
by-and-by old Miss Brydon's faithful factotum drives her back 
to Chester, no wiser with respect to the Eyres than when she 
came. 

But before they separate this night Mr. Brydon says to his 
daughter, not looking at her as she would like him to do, but 
keeping his eyes lowered as he speaks : 

' Jeffrey Eyre and you have never come to any sort of sen- 
timental " understanding,' 1 as young people call it, have you, 
Nelly ?' 

'About what, father?' she asks, not lowering' her eyes a bit 

' About engaging yourselves. Understand that I shouldn't 
be annoyed if you had ; on the contrary.' 

1 You would be delighted, don't I know that, father — de- 
lighted to see me engaged to Jeffrey Eyre ; but you may be 
sure I am not. He wouldn't have a " private understanding," 
even if I would. But we care for each other.' 

* He has told you so much as that ?' 

* He has told me so much as that ! Of course he has, or 
would I say it? You are not going to come between us 
because Jeffrey is what you call " ruined ?" ' she says steadily. 

1 If anything comes between you it will be Jeffrey Eyre's 
mistaken pride and insupportable self-reliance,' Mr. Brydon 
says ; and then he adds a few words to the effect that his 
daughter's wishes shall be his in every matter, and that she 
must do all she can to soothe Jeffrey's wounded spirit when he 
comes to see her. 

' I can't describe to you how complete his ruin is, poor 
fellow ! and if your manner is less kind to him than before, if 
indeed it is not kinder than it has ever been before, he will na- 
turally assume that you wish to have nothing more to do with him.' 
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' If I were a queen I'd ask Jeffrey Eyre to share my throne,' 
she says, half laughing. * As it is, father, I am only Brydon 
the butler's grandchild. Don't look annoyed : we are none of 
us anything but fond of dear old grandfather ; don't be vexed 
that I remember him, and what we are.' 

' I don't think you could annoy me, Nelly,' he says, sub- 
duing his vexation, * but bear in mind what I've said to you 
about Jeffrey, and show him that you think more of him than 
you ever thought before.' 

' If she does that he can't resist her— no man could,' the 
fond father thinks, as Nelly takes his good-night kiss, and 
leaves him. 

Nelly Brydon comes of a large, physically well-developed 
family, and she herself is a fine specimen of tall, flat-backed, 
round-busted, healthy womanhood. Strong, healthy, active, 
and full of the love of life, the girl has unconsciously used 
every means to maintain her health and strength, and make 
her life a long one. More at home in the saddle than on a 
chair or sofa, a first-rate archer, lawn-tennis lady-champion of 
her district, a free elastic pedestrian, and a proficient in the 
rare and dangerous art of rowing, men who know her well 
declare that they would desire no better comrade by flood or 
field than Nelly Brydon. Rather fair in complexion, with a 
quantity of rich golden-brown hair on her head, and an expres- 
sion of fearless affection in her dark-lashed golden-brown eyes 
that makes all men love to read them, Nelly Brydon is cer- 
tainly justified in taking it for granted that, however sensitive 
Jeffrey Eyre's pride ^may be, he will be ready to lay it to rest 
in her gracious arms, and let her crown him with the fulness of 
her love and her wealth. 

It must be understood that the girl is in ignorance of the 
fact, that the property which has passed out of Jeffrey's hands 
has passed into those of her father. She only grasps this, that 
Blendon is passing or has passed from Jeffrey Eyre, and that 
her father's money can and will restore it to him. She does 
not look upon it as conferring any favour upon Jeffrey that a 
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Brydon should do this, for what good would all the wealth in 
the world bring to her if this man who has been her lover from 
his boyhood should be parted from her ? 

( If I were a queen I would ask him to share my throne, but 
how can I make him feel that, not having the throne, I want 
him to tell me that he will share what I have,' she says to her- 
self; and then she comes to the determination that neither 
false pride nor mock modesty shall come between them, but 
that she will let her love guide her, and teach him if he needs 
any teaching. 

Having come to this resolution, she troubles herself no more 
about what her father has called Jeffrey's ruin, but goes over 
the following morning, and cries freely with the girls, and asks 
frankly about Jeffrey (who is engaged, and so cannot see her) 
just as though she were already a daughter of the house. 

' God bless her ! she knows nothing, or she wouldn't come 
here, tempting me/ Jeffrey says, when he hears her voice as 
she passes his door on her way with his eldest sister to the 
silent room where all that is mortal of his father, her dear old 
friend, is lying. Afterwards he hears from his sister how Nelly 
went in, and placed her flowers on the breast, and pressed a 
kiss on the cold brow, and ' told us how her grandmother was 
maid to his mother when he was born. Isn't she an odd, dear 
girl, never to try. and forget that, Jeffrey?' Kitty Eyre asks, and 
Jeffrey answers that i there would be nothing odd about her, 
or dear about her either, if she did forget such a thing.' 

The girls take her up into their mother's room, which is kept 
closer and darker in these days than has been designed by 
either art or nature. The heavy curtains are drawn over the 
low windows, and the windows themselves are nearly closed, 
because the summer hum from the woods and gardens outside 
wears on the nerves of the woman whose mental overthrow is 
almost complete. It is in vain that her children and her nearest 
friends, the Rector of Heathersedge, his wife, and Doctor 
Barton, and her highly-favoured maid Clarkson implore and 
command and persuade her to ' rouse herself,' and ' control 
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herself/ and f prove her faith by her resignation.' She cannot 
'rouse herself/ if to do so means to rise up from the bed on 
which she has thrown herself in her first spasm of mental agony, 
and which has now become one of physical pain ; she cannot 
' control herself,' if to do so means to cease from the dry-eyed 
sobbing that threatens to rend her frame in pieces ; as for her 
* faith/ and her ' resignation/ none but the God who has so 
sorely smitten her can judge of what her measure of either may 
be. There are times when if all the world combines to assure 
a woman that to lament what she has lost and loved is to lose 
her own salvation, she must still lament 

' It will do you good to see Nelly, dearest mother/ Kitty 
whispers pleadingly, creeping into the darkened chamber 
where the widow, whose fears for her children, for how he may 
have left their children, are rendering her so agonizingly hope- 
less a woman, is lying. And Mrs. Eyre, who knows that no 
sweet girlish solitude can avail her anything, but who has 
' Jeffrey's interests ' still to think of, lifts herself up from the 
bed, and clasps with a clinging clasp (that is half weakness and 
half affection) to her heart the girl who can bring back more 
than the glory her husband has tarnished to Blendon. 

' I wish I could be laid in the grave with him/ Mrs. Eyre 
moans, bending her grief-laden head down on Nelly's shoulder. 
And Nelly says : 

' It must come to each one of us to wish that about some 
one, one day or other; but you'll live to be glad that he has 
left you to Jeffrey and Frank and the girls, and left them to 
you.' 

1 My glory has departed, and I can do nothing but pray that 
I may be taken from them before they come to feel me to be 
a burden/ Mrs. Eyre wails, and Nelly's voice grows stronger and 
deeper than it has ever sounded before, as she replies : 

' You are weak and worn out indeed ; you must have for- 
gotten that they are your own children and his ;' and when she 
hears this Mrs. Eyre's dry-eyed sobbing ceases and the tears 
flow freely, and the others feel that Nelly has brought that com- 
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fort to their mother's heart which they vaguely felt she might 
bring. 

' Mamma feels for you quite like a mother, and it does her 
good to see you have a daughter's love and thought for her 
now/ the eldest Miss Eyre says to the highly-esteemed young 
guest as the latter is waiting for her ponies to come round to 
convey her home. Kitty Eyre is not at all above the human 
weakness of longing to know how the wind blows in this matter 
between her brother and Nelly Brydon, and it does seem to 
her a c little hard ' on Nelly's part that f under the circum- 
stances ' she should not make a confidence. But Nelly, as we 
know, has no confidence to make. Indeed, as she stands here 
now on the brink of her departure, without having seen him, 
every nerve is strained to catch the sound of his voice or the 
echo of his footfall. ' They might call him to speak to me for 
a moment,' she thinks half angrily, little knowing what stringent 
orders Jeffrey has laid upon everyone not to disturb him or call 
him to see anybody. 

But she will mention him before 7 she leaves the house, in 
such a way as shall show his sisters, and prove to him if they 
repeat it, how greatly she considers him, and how she looks 
upon him as being very much indeed to her. 

* You will see Frank in a few days, I hope ?' she says, and 
they tell her how vague they are about Frank's whereabouts. 

' Ah well, that's sad for Frank ; but for you all, you have 
Jeffrey, and I should always count that as better than having 
anyone else in the world.' 

After saying which she feels herself to be blushing under the 
consciousness of behaving uncommonly like the queen she 
desires to be for Jeffrey's sake, and so gets herself away without 
sending him any more definite message. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FRANK COMES HOME. 

The funeral has taken place, and the last Eyre of Blendon has 
been buried with all the social pomp and circumstance that is 
felt to be due to the family. The squires of Cheshire have 
swelled the sad procession in vast numbers, and stacks of 
flowers, sent from every conservatory in the county, rise high 
upon the open car on which the coffin is borne to its last rest- 
ing-place. Only one of the children of the deceased is present, 
and that is Jeffrey, the eldest son. Frank has not received the 
tidings yet, poor fellow; and so Jeffrey, the heir, stands alone 
by his father's grave. 

He has constrained himself to bear grindingly hard things 
patiently, during the last few days, and by never so much as an 
angry tone to let it be discovered that there is sorrowful wrath 
in his heart at the wrong that has been done to them all, to 
himself more especially, by the careless dead father, and the 
living cautious lawyer. But this morning his hardly sustained 
self-possession nearly gives way, when Mr. Brydon joins him in 
the hall, with a crape band round his hat that nearly covers it. 
'He has kept within the letter of the law, but all the same he 
ruined my father, and has swindled me out of my property,' 
Jeffrey thinks, as he fixes his eyes in a marked manner on the 
badge of mourning which on Mr. Brydon becomes a rank 
offence and insulting mockery to him. 

Mr. Brydon sees the glance, and reads it aright, but does 
not resent it He has not given up the hope yet of getting this 
young man for his son-in-law, and even if he fails in this highest 
aim, he can afford to be tolerant and forbearing to the one 
whom he has ousted from this fair old home. Accordingly, he 
meets Jeffrey's scornful, savage glance with one of sympathy 
and almost affection, and smooths a crumple on the offending 
hat-band carefully, as he says : 
' Your brother not being here, it has occurred to me that 
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you would perhaps rather have me as your supporter on this 
trying occasion than anyone else, Eyre ?' 

' I shall go alone,' Jeffrey replies shortly. c Not one of ray 
father's friends would think for a moment of thrusting himself 
forward at such a time.' 

Mr. Brydon understands the rebuff fully, but he is. deter- 
mined upon not showing that he feels it. Accordingly, he 
turns away now, with an expression of genial, manly sorrow on 
his face, that misleads observers into fancying that he knows 
and likes Jeffrey better, and feels for him more, than anyone 
else is in a position to do. 

c It's evident from Brydon's manner that the relations between 
them are closer than between mere lawyer and client,' men say 
to one another, and they refer as decorously as they can in the 
house of mourning to the probability of the sound of wedding- 
bells being heard here before long. 

Indeed, Mr. Brydon's demeanour is such as to justify the 
impression that prevails, that he is the first and fastest friend 
of the bereaved family. Feeling that Jeffrey is not prepared to 
fall upon his neck while the melancholy cort'ege is^being formed, 
Mr. Brydon sends ' flowers from Nelly,' and a message fraught 
with softest sympathy to the young ladies. And presently he 
is summoned to the presence of the weeping daughters, who 
make him promise that * Nelly shall come to them by-and-by,' 
and implore him in accents that prick his conscience, to tell 
them that some fears Jeffrey has let fall as to their being obliged 
to leave Blendon are unfounded. 

Kitty, the eldest girl, is the one who asks this question most 
eagerly. Kitty is a little brunette of the brightly-animated 
order, and quite pretty enough to have reigned as a belle in 
the neighbourhood, while her father reigned as a king almost. 
She has achieved quite an important local reputation, as the 
wearer of the most striking and best style of toilettes that ever 
find their way into the district, and her hand has been given 
away in imagination over and over again by the gossips to all 
the best parties. Without her being avowedly the favourite 
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daughter of either father or mother, she has been the daughter 
on whom the most has been lavished. Her horse has always 
been a feature in the stable, her boudoir in the house. She 
has had more masters, and mastered more accomplishments, 
than her sisters. To her it has been ceded that she may, with- 
out consulting anyone, fill Blendon with guests at any time. 
Altogether she has enjoyed all, and more than all, an eldest 
daughter's privileges, and the prospect of any reverse is appal- 
ling to her. 

As in a few hasty, terrified words she pours out her fears to 
the lawyer on whom she has been accustomed to see her 
father rely, an idea flashes through that gentleman's brain, 
dazzling and confusing him to a degree that renders his reply 
to her rather incoherent. 

{ Whatever happens, you need not leave Blendon unless you 
like/ he says in a low voice ; and the girl says agitatedly, that 
she ' would die rather than leave Blendon, unless it is . for as 
good a home of her own.' She says this with the most en- 
gaging frankness, never having been accustomed to conceal 
before her inferiors (!) her desire and intention of making a 
grand marriage. Then, a little comforted by his promise, 
though she does not understand it in the least, she gives her 
hand to him in farewell, and dismisses him. For though Nelly 
is her dearest friend, and though they all fondly trust that Nelly 
may be their brother's wife, they have never got out of the 
habit of treating Mr. Brydon as if he sat above the salt by 
their grace only. 

As for Mr. Brydon, he goes away thinking :. c It would be a 
sacrifice, at my time of life; but if Jeffrey compels me by his 
obstinacy to make it, I will make it.' Then he falls into his 
place in the procession (which is not by Jeffrey's side), and 
goes to see the last of the Eyres of Blendon buried. 

It is the day after the funeral, and the whole of the family 
(with the exception of the still-absent Frank) know the worst. 
That is, they know — it has been proved honourably, or at least 
legally and indisputably to them — that Blendon has been 
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staked and lost ! That the home of their forefathers, the wide 
lands of which they have been the proud possessors for so many 
generations, have passed away into the hands of a stranger, 
or worse than a stranger — into the hands of one whom they 
regarded as quite as much a portion of their property as the 
park and meadow lands around them. 

It has been a cruel, crushing revelation, and it has taken all 
Jeffrey's fortitude to pass through the ordeal of his sisters' 
bitter outcry, of his mother's silent despair. To leave Blendon, 
to have to part with the prized heirlooms, with the furniture, 
and plate, and pictures, the mirror at which a queen has 
decked her beauty, and the bed on which royalty has slept in 
passing, and all the Eyres have been born ! To do and suffer 
these things is passing hard, harder for them to endure than 
tongue can tell. But they are called upon to endure worse 
than these things. 

1 When we leave here we shall be not only homeless, but 
pretty nearly penniless,' Jeffrey says, trying to hide his great 
grief from them under a show of almost stolid sternness ; * my 
commission will bring in a trifle, and the proceeds of the sale 
here ' 

1 Oh, Jeffrey, this needn't be,' Kitty breaks in impetuously. 
1 You may save us, yourself, everything ! and you ought to 
know it. Has all this trouble made you forget Nelly Brydon, 
and her love for you ?' 

' I shall always remember Nelly kindly, but her father's an 
old blackguard,' he says quietly. 

'But you can't dispute his claim to all that ought to be 
yours, Jeffrey,' his sister goes on eagerly ; * you say yourself that 
legally he is all right, and that you must abide by the' issue that 
he has proved ; but what has Nelly to do with the wrong-doing 
part of it ? She is his heiress, and will have all he has, and 
she'll never give it and herself to anyone half so gladly as she 
will to you.' 

c You mustn't speak of Nelly Brydon to me in that way now, 
Kitty ; once for all, there can never be any thought of marriage 
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between us now, and you insult your friend by offering her to 
me in such a way.' 

1 1 don't care whether you're a ruined man or not, you've no 
right to be so selfishly bitter as to refuse to recoup your fortunes 
in a way you ought to rejoice at, and you've no right to blot 
out all that has been between Nelly and you, as if it had never 
been. You assume the right to ruin us all so readily, pray may 
I ask what you propose doing to keep poor mamma ?' 

His sister's angry resentful tone stirs him, but does not bend 
him. 

' I will do my best ; I'll give up my whole life to the duty of 
doing the best I can for my mother, and for you all. Don't 
reproach me, Kitty ; your reproaches glance off me, but they'll 
hurt the mother if she hears them, for they will fall upon our 
father. However poor we may be, don't let us forget we are 
his children. Though we lose Blendon, we needn't lose our 
right to make the name of Eyre honoured. ' 

Kitty bursts into tears as she listens, but they are tears that 
do not soften her towards her brother. 

' It is you, and you only, who have it in your power to keep 
the name honoured still. When we are * Eyres of Blendon * no 
longer, who in the world will care one bit whether we are 
i Eyres ' or not ? Eyres ! there are plenty of them about all 
over Derbyshire, and who cares for them ? And we are the 
real stock, and all the others are glad to. claim cousinship with 
us, and what shall we be when you've lost Blendon ?' 

' If I did as you wish, Kitty, Blendon wouldn't be mine, 
don't you understand that ? It would be Mr. Brydon's still, 
and his name would be tacked on to ours, and Nelly would 
fear to give an order in the place for fear I should remember 
that it was hers, not mine/ he says, striving to make his sister 
see his sacrifice in the light in which he sees uV 

But Kitty is inexorable, and the first result of the father's 
improvidence, and the poverty he has entailed upon them, is to 
bring anarchy and confusion among the children who have 
always been so fondly united hitherto. 
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Frank and his friend and pupil (?) are in Paris, meanwhile, 
having a little fling for the last time before Frank takes orders. 
They are having a thoroughly healthy and respectable fling, for 
the Countess of Lorlington is there with her grown-up daughter, 
Lady Sophia Bruff, and two or three other younger daughters 
who are pursuing educational careers more pleasurably and 
economically than it has been found possible for them to do in 
England. 

Lady Lorlington and her daughters are in an apartment, and 
her son, the young earl, and his tutor, Frank Eyre, are at the 
Grand Hotel. Nevertheless they all live together a great deal, 
they dine daily, and amuse themselves at the opera and the 
theatres nightly, together, and Lady Sophia is learning to draw 
from the * round' under Frank's auspices. Altogether he is 
given every opportunity of doing his courting comfortably and 
conscientiously before the eyes of all her family, and he is 
thoroughly well satisfied with the progress he has made. From 
Lorlington he holds the promise of the best living in that young 
nobleman's gift — the living of Basilhurst, in Norfolk, which is 
worth sixteen hundred a year. It may not be exactly asserted 
as a fact that this living falling vacant and being offered to him 
by his pupil, convinced Frank Eyre that his real vocation was 
the Church, but it is a certain thing that when the living fell 
vacant he at once announced his intention of taking orders, 
and Lorlington put a locum tenens in to hold Basilhurst until 
such time as Frank could become a priest. 

1 At any rate, it will be a home to which I shall not be 
ashamed to ask your sister to come,' Frank had said to his 
pupil patron, and the latter had replied : 

' Certainly not, old boy ! and your father's safe to supplement 
your income in a way that will keep the pot boiling for Sophie 
and you. You see, she isn't a beauty, and may think herself 
jolly well off to get such a good fellow as you are.' 

On the whole, Frank Eyre pays heavy interest for all the 
ionour and glory that is to accrue to him from the Lorlington 
family. 
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He is a better-looking man than his brother in one way, 
though there is a strong likeness between them. But Frank is a 
bigger man than Jeffrey, and has more regular features. He is 
taller, larger in frame, and looser in figure than his elder 
brother. There is more good temper and less determination 
in his blue eyes than in Jeffrey's steel-gray ones, and his manner 
is many degrees warmer to chance acquaintances than is that of 
the young soldier. Altogether people are justified by appear- 
ances in asserting that Frank will ingratiate himself more with 
the right people, and get on better generally in the world than 
his brother Jeffrey. 

They have been at the theatre this night, and are back now 
at a petit souper in Lady Lorlington's apartment. Lady Sophia 
is affecting to pout a little jealously at Frank's encomiums on 
the wonderful Sarah Bernhardt — which encomiums Frank is 
merely delivering in order that he may hear how some of the 
sentences run in an article on French dramatic art which he 
has just written for an English magazine. The whole family 
Jike to hear Frank talk, for he has the name in society of being 
a good conversationist, and they look upon him as their own 
property, and like him to redound to their credit. But no one 
delights in hearing Frank talk so much as Frank does himself, 
and Lady Sophia encourages him in the exercise of his talent, 
little thinking of what a terrible trial it may become to herself, 
in the seclusion of that Basilhurst Rectory to which propitious 
fate seems bent upon consigning her. 

Frank is just announcing that he shall certainly get his father 
to invite some of the Com£die Francaise people over to Blendon 
and have the long ball-room arranged as a theatre, when a 
telegram is brought to Lord Lorlingtoa He opens and reads 
it, and his boy's prudence and self-possession take flight at once. 

c Frank, poor old boy, here's bad news for you !' he cries, 
springing up and resting his arm round his tutor's shoulder, 
and with a whitening face and sinking heart the second son 
reads his brother's message, which has been sent on by Lord 
Lorlington's agents. 
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No thoughts of courtship, Sarah Bernhardt, or the Rectory 
of the future now. Frank is all an Eyre in his impatience to 
be with his own people, to be back in time for the funeral. 
But he fails in accomplishing this dear purpose, and his father 
has rested for twenty-four hours in Hethersedge Churchyard 
before the youngest son reaches his home. 

When he does come into Blendon, his mother and sisters 
welcome him weepingly, and half tell and half conceal the 
facts which make their father's death so inexpressibly sad a 
thing for them all. But the one thing he does clearly under- 
stand is, that Blendon is the Brydons' property now, and that 
Jeffrey may have it all back with Nelly Brydon if he likes. 

'Then, after all, things are bright enough for Jeffrey,' he 
says, when he has heard not all they have to tell him, but as 
much as they can bring themselves to tell him of the state of 
the family affairs, and the compensation that they hope may 
come to them all through Nelly Brydoa 

' Then, after all, things are bright enough for Jeffrey/ Frank 
says, a little discontentedly, for he does not know how things 
will fare with him at that Basilhurst Rectory, now that there is 
no prospect of his professional income being supplemented by 
a handsome allowance from his father. 

' Jeffrey has absurd notions/ Kitty says. 

c Yes. What are they ?* Frank asks lazily and absently, for 
really he cannot bring himself to feel any very vivid interest in 
this brother of his who in the midst of their misfortunes has 
this rare, luck, that he has only to stretch out his hand and 
take back Blendon, and acquire BroomhilL While as for him- 
self, the turn Fortune's wheel has taken may damage him with 
the Lorlingtons, and cause him to lose not only his aristo- 
cratic but not particularly interesting Sophia, but also all the 
good things that might accrue to him from a union with her 
family. So, being self-absorbed, it is but with a lazy interest 
that he inquires what his brother's absurd notions are. 

' WelJ, Jeffrey seems to think now that there would be some- 
thing derogatory to his honour or his dignity, or something of 
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the sort, in asking Nelly to marry him, now that she has every- 
thing to give and he has nothing.' 

' I think that's all bosh !' Frank says excitedly, for to him it 
does seem like wickedly wasting a golden opportunity, and 
squandering chances that are not offered to better men very 
often, that Jeffrey should even feign to doubt or hesitate as to 
whether or not he shall take a girl whom it is well understood 
he has cared for and liked for a long time, together with a 
property that will make him a man of greater mark and of 
higher account than any of his forbears have been. It is in- 
comprehensible to Frank that any man can be so blind to his 
own interests, so callously indifferent to the pleadings and 
dictates of common sense. Hitherto the clever, scholarly, 
practical young man — who is going into the Church with such 
excellent prospects, and who has worked up these prospects 
for himself with a zeal and farsightedness that does him infinite 
credit in the eyes of all prudent men— has thought great things 
of his brother Jeffrey, and been inclined to credit the latter 
with sagacity scarcely if at all inferior to his own. 

But now, when he hears that it is on the cards that Jeffrey 
may, on account of some romantic, ridiculous, fine-drawn 
scruples about honour and independence, lose the golden 
recompense which old Brydon is willing to make, Frank's ire 
rises high against his brother, and he can with difficulty bring 
himself into the restraint of not telling his sisters all that he 
thinks about it. 

1 And where is Jeffrey now ?' he asks presently, feeling almost 
aggrieved that Jeffrey, who did not know that he was coming, 
and had not waited in to receive him; 'the sooner he 
and I have a talk over matters the better it will be for you 
all, I fancy.' 

c I don't think Jeffrey will let you or anyone else dictate to 
him,' one of the younger girls says. 

* Dictate to him ! I hope I know what is due to myself too 
well to do that, but I shall certainly let him know what I 
think of it if he pauperizes you all,' Frank says testily, for he 
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has quite the right kind of temper to enable him to keep a 
flock and a parish in order. 

' I think Jeffrey has gone over to call on Nelly/ Kitty says. 

1 Gone to call on her ! Gone to tell her that he won't marry 
her, do you mean P 

I No, no, Frank, not so bad as that ; I don't fancy that the 
question of marriage will ever arise between them now, for you 
know how fixed Jeffrey always is in his purposes. Dear, dear ! 
if poor dear papa had only lived a few weeks longer, Jeffrey 
would have been safely engaged to her, I'm sure, and then 
nothing would have made him back out of it' 

' I consider him engaged to her now,' Frank says severely ; 
( he has paid her attention enough to compromise her, and if 
he throws her over now, I for one shall not think he has be- 
haved honourably, and I shall tell him so.' 

I I am afraid Jeffrey is very obstinate, and hasn't at all a 
proper idea of what is due to his family. Poor mamma ! it will 
simply kill her to be turned out of Blendon,' Kitty says dis- 
consolately, and Frank scowls in sympathetic annoyance, for 
he feels that he will take a far better place with the great family 
with whom he means to ally himself if his brother is Eyre of 
Blendon, than if he is merely Eyre, struggling to make a meagre, 
modest competence in some obscure walk of life for his mother 
and sisters. 

( I shall consider that Jeffrey does us all a wilful and wicked 
injury if he jilts Nelly Brydon now/ Franks says, putting the 
case in the strongest and worst light for Jeffrey. 

Then after a little more conversation with his sisters, a con- 
versation in which he deals very sketchily with his own future, 
merely giving them the barest outline of what his intentions are, 
he strolls out into the grounds, hoping to meet Jeffrey, and have 
a little talk with him as the latter comes back from Broomhill. 

The young fellow is soured and vexed beyond all possibility 
of concealing the expression of his feelings. His projected 
alliance with Lady Sophia is very dear to him, though the young 
lady herself is not. He has thought often how well ' The Rev. 

3 
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and Lady Sophia Eyre ' will sound when he gets to Basilhurst, 
and of how pleasant it will be to feel that though Lorlington is 
a big man in his own county, his (Frank's) people are equally 
big in Cheshire. 

' Lorlington is staunch enough, and there's no doubt about 
Sophia being very much attached to me, dear girl ; but I don't 
know how the old lady will look at it all if Jeffrey makes a 
chivalrous ass of himself/ he thinks, as he walks along towards 
the park-gate which opens into the Broomhill Road. 

Over at Broomhill this afternoon a pretty painful scene is 
being enacted. Nelly has known all along that he will come 
this day, and until she hears him announced she has no doubt 
in her own mind as to what the issue of their interview will be. 
He will give her to know more clearly than he has ever given 
her to know before, even in the bright summer days which 
they passed together some weeks ago, that she is his choice out 
of all the world, and that he will soon take her away to Blendon 
to reign there with him. And when she thinks this she knows 
that Blendon must pass into other hands (she is not quite sure 
those hands are her own father's) unless Jeffrey will honour her 
by taking her and all that she has. * I don't suppose he will 
wish our engagement made public just yet, because of his dear 
old father,' she thinks, but there will be nothing wearing in the 
concealment, for he will be at Blendon of course, and they will 
be seeing one another constantly. 

But these thoughts and expectations take flight abruptly 
when she hears his name, and as she advances to meet him 
and sees some set purpose in his face, she is thrown into utter 
dismay, and feels as if he were far away from her. But she 
conquers her dread, for she has loved him ever since he was a 
gallant little boy of ten, riding about the lanes on a pony like a 
picture, and looking himself like a young prince in her eyes, 
and advancing to meet him with outstretched hands she says : , 

* Jeffrey, I have thought this day would never come ; I have 
been longing so for it, longing so to tell you how I mourn with 
you for your dear father,' 
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His part is harder to play even than he has feared, but he 
will play it. His honour, he thinks, demands that he should 

do so. 

•Thank you, Nelly' (he has thought a good deal about 
whether or not he will call her by her Christian name, and has 
come to the conclusion that it will be better to leave a few 
things unaltered, this Christian-naming for one thing). c Thank 
you, Nelly ; yes, I'm sure we had all sympathy and tender pity 
from you. We have all been like brothers and sisters so long, 
that I'm sure your grief comes next to ours, just as my father's 
love for you came next to his love for us,' 



CHAPTER IV. 

KISS ME. 



Ellen Brydon and Jeffrey have been together for more than 
half an hour, and still neither of them has summoned up 
courage to speak to the other of the subject that is nearest to 
the hearts of both. 

In a broken voice, and with eyes full of tears, that make her 
look prettier than ever in Jeffrey's eyes, the girl has told him 
all she can recall, all she can bring herself to tell, of that episode 
of his father's sudden attack at Broonihill which has ended so 
fatally. With the ring of real genuine emotion, she says to 
him : c As Mrs. Eyre and the girls were not here, I was the 
best one to be with him, wasn't I, Jeffrey ? In the midst of all 
my fright and pain, I felt glad that it was I who was with him, 
as his very own couldn't be.' 

She pauses and looks at him wistfully, longing for him to tell 
her that he feels as she does about this matter, not daring, now 
that he is here, to play the part she has assigned herself of 
offering, ' like a queen,' to be his slave ! — if he will only have 
her, but longing for him to give the initiative — loving him more 
than ever, and fearing him more than ever, too. 

1 At any rate, it will be the pleasantest thought I carry with 

3— 2 
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me when I go away from here, that my father had one about 
him when he fell ill who loved him sweetly and truly, as you 
did, Nelly/ he says presently, and, as he says it, he feels that 
he has uttered the magic words which will break the spell of 
Nelly's silence on the'dangerous topic. 

1 When you go away from here ? You can't even think of 
going away again ; you belong to us, to the neighbourhood, 
entirely now ; there must be a master at Blendon, it wouldn't 
be itself with only Mrs. Eyre and the girls there,' she says, 
rising and coming nearer to him. 

1 Have you no suspicion ?' 

He takes her hand as he asks the question, and something 
in the way in which that loyal hand of hers gives him back his 
friendly grip, makes him question his own strength for the first 
time. 

' No suspicion of what, Jeffrey ?' 

4 That I am no longer the master of Blendon ; that the place 
has never been mine — was not my father's for years before his 
death ; that he held it at the will of another man ; that we ' 

He checks himself, for Nelly's eyes are searching him through 
and through, and they are fraught with so much sympathy and 
love that he cannot tell her the hard truth, namely, that ' they 
(the Eyres) have been brought to this utter and ignominious 
ruin by her father.' 

1 Blendon not yours ?' 

He shakes his head and tries to release her hand, but she 
will not let him fall away from her yet. 

1 Jeffrey, is it my father's ?' she asks ; and now Jeffrey does 
take his hand from hers as he answers : 

1 Yes, Nelly ; Blendon, and everything about it and in it, is 
your father's. Do you wonder now that I am going away, and 
going to take my mother and sisters with me ?' 

How vividly, as -he speaks, does she remember those lately 
passed days, when he made no secret of his love for her, nor of 
his desire to win hers in return ; and he has won it, and she will 
show it now, and let him despise her for the exhibition if he can. 
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* It is all mine, then, if it is my father's ? A thousand times 
would I rather that it was yours still, in the proper way ; but, 
Jeffrey, you can take it from me if you meant all you said to 
me last summer.' 

She has done it now ! — she has tendered him her loyally 
endowed hand, and with it such a heart as he may never hope 
to win again. Standing before him in the mourning-dress she 
is wearing in loving remembrance of his father, hopeful, ex- 
pectant, loving, and honest, he has to stiffen his resolve to 
renounce her with various humiliating recollections before he 
can make up his mind to do it. 

But sweet, good, fair, and true as she is, craving for her as 
he does far more hungrily than he did in those days to which 
she so touchingly refers, in hopes of softening him, l she is 
Brydon's daughter/ he reminds himself, and her father has 
brought about the ruin of his (Jeffrey's) father and his house ! 

Even if there is no sin in the course she suggests to him, 
there is shame in it, he tells himself; and so rather than put 
his neck under the yoke of what Brydon might regard as an 
obligation, he will hand her back her royal offering, and bow 
her brave young head. 

1 If I were a king I'd ask you to be my queen ' 

* You are Eyre of Blendon. A king would be of no more 
account in my eyes,' she interrupts, but she begins to feel that 
she has spoken in vain. 

' I am not Eyre of Blendon any longer, dear,' he says] softly. 
'If I were I'd gratify the dearest wish of my heart, and ask you 
to be my wife ; but I am a homeless, penniless man, with the 
weight of a heavy wrong on my shoulders, and I must bear it 
alone. Besides, Nelly, the man you marry must not be a mean- 
spirited beggar, nor must the world ever suppose that you are 
sought for anything but your dear self. But I will dare to tell 
you this, Nelly, now that you know how hopeless it is. I love 
you more than I ever have loved, or ever can love, any other 
woman, and parting from you is harder to me than parting from 
the old place.' 
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1 But you will part from me 1' She does not put this as an 
appeal, but as an ascertained fact. 
' Heaven help me, I must !' he says bitterly. 
She comes nearer, and rests her hands on his shoulders. 

• Kiss me,' she says, and before he has recovered from his 
surprise her lips have met his, and she has gone away from him. 

' God bless her f he says, and he tries to think that he has 
done well in wounding this bright true heart which she has 
worn so bravely on her sleeve for his honour's sake. It is diffi- 
cult for him to decide in his first moments of bewilderment 
whether he is glad or sorry that she has ceased so abruptly 
from her pleading, that he should make her happy by restoring 
to himself all, and more than all that he has lost That ' Kiss 
me' has revealed to him more of the purity of her nature and 
more of the depths of her heart than all the thousands of words 
she has uttered to him before have ever done. He cannot but 
ask himself whether he is not being arrogantly honourable in 
suffering any scruples to intervene between himself and such a 
fate as she could make for him. 

But even as he thinks this he glances round at the evidences 
of wealth which are about him on every side ; he reminds him- 
self of that weak, warped, but noble-natured father of his, who 
allowed himself to be trodden under by Brydon's heavy fortune- 
seeking feet, and he resolves to put himself beyond the reach 
of temptation without delay. 

So he starts for Blendon, where Frank is waiting for him, 
while Nelly sits upstairs in her chamber with her head held 
tightly between her hands, wondering about many things, but 
above all wondering why she cannot feel abashed and dis- 
graced by Jeffrey's rejection of her. 

* I ought to be overwhelmed with shame ! It's awful for a 
girl to tell a man he may marry her if he likes, and for the man 
to say " No ;" but I can't feel it I can only feel — oh Jeffrey, 
you kissed me !' 

•So Mr. Eyre has been here, Nelly?' Mr. Brydon says 
sombrely to his daughter in the course of the day. He has 
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seen Jeffrey come and depart, and he has counted the minutes 
of the visit, and deduced from the length of it that Jeffrey has 
succumbed to Nelly. There is a good deal of real satisfaction 
to him in the thought of this, of satisfaction which is a separate 
and independent feeling from that other one of elation which 
permeates his mind. It is good and pleasing to him that the 
son of the man who was originally his patron and friend, and 
finally his prey and victim, shall regain prosperity, place, and 
position through his (Brydon's) daughter's agency. If the 
fortune of law and luck has gone against the Eyres under his 
auspices, they will be magnificently recompensed by him for all 
they have suffered through him when he gives Nelly, bearing 
both Blendon and Broomhill in her hands, to Jeffrey, the ruined 
heir. 

He feels more than conscience-free about the matter now. 
His conscience absolutely applauds him for what he has done. 
If the late squire had not flung his lands and gold away in his 
(Mr. Brydon's) direction, he would have flung them in some 
other man's, and the other man more than probably would have 
kept them to himself, and not been willing to restore them 
four-fold into the Eyres' bosom. Mr. Brydon is not exultant 
as he contemplates himself in the character of benefactor to 
the Eyres, but he is solemnly gratified, and pays unwittingly a 
tribute to their importance by regarding himself more highly 
now that he looks upon himself as the architect who is to re- 
construct their fortunes. 

He will not betray any impatience, and he will not seem to 
make sure of what must have been the motive of Jeffrey's visit, 
nor will he permit himself the luxury of speaking of the young 
man by his Christian name yet. So he makes no effort to seek 
Nelly and learn how things have gone, and whether or not the 
name of Brydon is to be linked with that of Eyre iri the county 
annals henceforth. But when the exigences of home life do 
throw the father and daughter together this day, his heart beats 
quicker and higher with hope and pride, in spite of the decor- 
ously sombre tones in which he constrains himself to speak. 
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' Yes, papa, Jeffrey has been here/ Nelly says, in such level 
tones that he can gather nothing from them. 

1 What news did he bring of his people, eh ?'■ 

1 Frank is expected daily, and Mrs. Eyre and the girls are 
going to live in London with Jeffrey.' 

1 Good heavens !' he jerks out in unaffected surprise and con- 
sternation. 

' Why should you be astonished ? Isn't it natural and right 
that he should take them with him, and look after them ? 

' Oh, quite, quite right and proper if he wrong-headedly per- 
sists in going away himself/ Mr. Brydon says, with a flushed 
face in flurried tones. His disappointment is more than he 
can bear. Is he, after all, to be defrauded of the proud pre- 
rogative of being a benefactor to the Eyres of the present and 
the ancestor of the Brydon-Eyres of the future ? 

' What else is there for him to do ?' Nelly says out boldly. 
c He has no home, no money, no right to remain at dear old 
Blendon any longer ; he told me so himself this morning.' 

' And you listened, and agreed with him. I have been mis- 
taken in you, my child. I thought your love for Jeffrey Eyre 
would have stood a stronger strain upon it than the loss of his 
property.' 

He says this eagerly and inquisitively. He knows as well as 
Nelly does herself that her heart has not veered a hair's-breadth 
from its allegiance to Jeffrey, but he cannot bring himself to 
believe that Jeffrey has stood out against the manifold tempta- 
tions which the heiress of Broomhill can offer him. As her 
father, Mr. Brydon can but feel that no fairer fate can be offered 
to any man than this daughter of his. And as Brydon, the 
wealthiest commoner in the county, he can but think Jeffrey 
Eyre an ass for rejecting the alliance with him. But it c can't 
be that he has been such an ass,' he tells himself. ' Nelly has 
been foolish and coy in the wrong place and at the wrong time 
for once in her life, and has given him the impression that she 
wants to be off with him. I shall take the matter in hand.' 

He thinks all this rapidly, before Nelly has made up her 
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mind to answer him. But she does not hesitate long. It is 
not in her to evade or conceal, or to put a becoming colouring 
on anything. Besides, according to her notion, there has been 
nothing derogatory to her dignity in what she has done. She 
has sought to benefit the man she loves in the only way that is 
open to her, in the way she knows he would like best ; and he 
has felt himself honour-bound to refuse to be benefited by her. 
It is a pity, but no disgrace. 

4 1 listened to him, but I didn't agree with him ; I begged 
him to stay and take Blendon back with me, and he feels that 
he can't do that; he. feels as if he would be selling himself, and 
fancies people would say he married me for my money, and 
so ' 

' Arrogant, self-sufficient young prig !' her father interrupts, 
dropping his solemn tones and bearing abruptly, and becoming 
openly and vindictively furious in a moment at the downfall of 
his plans, ' he actually has had the audacity, do you tell me, to 
back out of it — to refuse to marry you ?' 

' To refuse me, certainly,' she says calmly, though her lips 
quiver painfully and ominously, * but he has not backed out of 
anything ; he never would back out, or do anything else mean ; 
he has given me up, and is going away, because he can't be a 
fortune-hunter and a dependent ; and, father, that is what he 
would be regarded as if he married me now, and got back 
Blendon as my dowry !' 

* He's an arrogant prig, and his pride shall fall lower still,' 
Mr. Brydon says emphatically, and Nelly retorts : 

* Don't grudge him his honour and his pride, it's all that is 
left to him, excepting the responsibility of his mother and his 
sisters.' 

* I would have made him of more mark in the county than 
ever an Eyre had been before him ; I would have treated him 
in all respects as my son.' 

* Father, I'm your daughter, and I love you, and am proud 
of you ; but what you say you'd have done would have been 
no honour to an Eyre,' she puts in spiritedly. 
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c And now, by Jove, 111 do it for his brother t Mr. Brydon 
cries loudly, disregarding her remark. ' Frank shall stand in 
Jeffrey's shoes, if he likes.' 

i Do you mean at Blendon ?' 

'Yes, and at Broomhill too, if he pleases/ Mr. Brydon goes 
on excitedly ; c 111 set him on such a height that his brother 
must see him, whether he pleases or not ; must see him, and 
hear of him, and envy. Ill get him in for the county. Ill 
make him the founder of a race that shall reign in Cheshire 
more royally and powerfully than the Eyres have ever done 
before ; and they shall do it by virtue of the Brydon blood and 
the Brydon gold.' 

' And when you've endowed Frank Eyre with all you possess, 
what is to become of me, papa?' Nelly asks, as he brings his 
promissory speech to a close. 

' What's to become of you ? Why, I think you may be very 
well satisfied with the position you'll have as Mrs. Brydon-Eyre, 
though Frank has never fooled after you as Jeffrey did.' 
* ' Oh, you contemplate my marrying Frank, I see,' she says, 
nodding her head thoughtfully. ' Then what is to become of 
Lady Sophia Bruff?' 

' She may go to any place she pleases,' Mr. Brydon says with 
some asperity,, for he has been in angry earnest in building 
these golden castles in the air for Frank, and it seems to him 
that Nelly sees something either foolish or faulty in his style of 
architecture. 

1 And supposing, when you've arranged it all, Frank feels as 
Jeffrey does, papa ?' 

' He won't be such an ass : it's not given to another man to 
make a fool of himself in such a way,' Mr. Brydon says pomp- 
ously ; and again Nelly nods her head acquiescently, and says : 

' I think you are right, papa ; I don't believe that it is given 
to any other man to behave as Jeffrey has done.' 

'I hope you didn't let him see you were in any way cast 
down or hurt at his throwing you over, after leading his own 
family and the neighbourhood to suppose he was engaged to 
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you ; I should be sorry for him to go away priding himself on 
the fact of having broken your heart or piqued you.' 

1 I don't think that we parted in a manner that was sugges- 
tive of pique on my part, papa/ and as she says this Nelly lifts 
her eyes and looks her father unflinchingly in the face. 

' How did you part ? With dignified reserve, I am sure, on 
your part.' 

1 Well, papa, that is hardly the term to apply to it, according 
to my idea ; but you may judge differently. When he was 
going away I put my arms on his shoulders and asked him to 
kiss me.' 

And having said this Nelly goes swiftly out of the room 
before her father can express any of the supreme anger and 
annoyance which instantly flashes into his face. 

'I hope Frank will be worthy of his brother if papa does 
insult him by offering to buy him up. I trust he won't make 
it necessary for me to teach him how an Eyre should behave. 
Oh, Jeffrey darling, I am so glad that you have stopped my 
mouth from ever uttering foolish or fond words to any other 
man. That kiss is a splendid warder.' 

This was Nelly's thought as she got herself out of her father's 
presence. His was : 

* The child couldn't have been half as much attached to that 
young prig of a fellow Jeffrey, as I've always supposed. If 
she had been she would be more cast down than she is. Good 
heavens ! to think that he should have jilted her now, when he 
knows he's a pauper ! One never knows what special form 
hereditary imbecility will take. A girl like my Nelly is worth a 
thousand members of these worn-out, effete county families.' 

Still, though he thinks this, he resolves that he will not relax 
in his endeavours to place his Nelly as Lady Paramount in the 
special family that causes him to denounce the whole race of 
county people. 

Meantime Jeffrey has gone home, and the two brothers 
have met. 

It is a very touching and painful meeting, for the younger 
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brother has much to learn that is saddening and astounding. 
It is some time before he can be made to comprehend that it 
is not a mere figure of speech when Jeffrey says they are all 
penniless. 

' In one way it will affect you less than any of us, 1 Jeffrey 
says confidingly. ' You can hang on with Lorlington after you 
have taken orders, until you're ordained a priest, and can 
hold Basilhurst, I suppose, can't you ?' 

' Well, you see/ the future clerical dignitary says, with an air 
of mingled peevishness and perplexity, ' I am not sure of my 
ground in any way. Lorlington and all of them have looked 
upon me as a rich man's son, and have taken it for granted 
that my father would supplement my income handsomely if I 
married well.' 

'In -fact, if you married Lady Sophia?' the elder brother 
interrogated. 

' Yes, that has been about it,' Frank replies reluctantly. 

'And so it would have been, old boy, if my father had lived 
and been the rich man we all thought him, or if I had come 
into the property,' Jeffrey says heartily. 'As it is, you are 
bound to offer to relinquish it.' 

'Which? The living?' 

' I meant the lady — the engagement,' Jeffrey explains. 

' Ah 1 Well, from your point of view I have no doubt you 
are right,' Frank says doubtfully. ' But you see, in a sort of 
way, the living hangs on the engagement; that is, I don't 
think Lorlington would have offered me Basilhurst if he hadn't 
seen that Lady Sophia liked me.' 

'And that you liked her?' 

' That goes without saying, of course,' says Frank drearily. 
' But you see, she has been immensely courted, and flattered, 
and humbugged, and I shouldn't have entered the lists, 
shouldn't have ventured — do you understand ? — if I hadn't 
seen pretty plainly that I should get no snub from her. The 
old lady, too, is awfully fond of me, and so is Lorlington. Ton 
my word, I hardly know how I shall go back and tell them all 
of this horrible business.' 
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He speaks crossly and dejectedly, and Jeffrey feels sorry for 
him. It is true that the elder brother would feel for the 
younger one more keenly still if Frank were not so entirely 
occupied with the contemplation of his own unfortunate posi- 
tion as to have no time to bestow commiseration upon the 
pitiably helpless position of his mother and sisters, to say 
nothing of the ghastly blow which has befallen Jeffrey himself. 
'Poor old boy! it's hard lines on you I know,' Jeffrey says 
sympathetically. ' It is hard to give up an assured future and 
the girl you love at the same time ; but you must offer to do it, 
old boy, you must indeed.' 

' It's easy for you to advise such a course for me. Nelly 
Brydon will stick to you closer than ever, and you will have 
the whole thing settled for you as well as if my poor father had 
not been so improvident,' Frank grumbles ; and Jeffrey's brow 
grows a shade darker as he asks : 

1 What do you mean about Nelly's sticking to me ? She's a 
brick of a girl, the best and bravest as well as the prettiest and 
sweetest that ever lived, I believe ; but I never have been en- 
gaged to her — and never shall be.' 

( No !' Frank cries, in accents of utter incredulity. 
1 No ! I came down here believing myself to be about to 
follow my father as Eyre of Blendon, and thinking of Nelly as 
the one who should sit on the mother's throne — God bless her ! 
But that is all over, and I've no right to think of Nelly any 
more, save as a dear girl who I hope will not throw herself 
away on any fellow who thinks it will be well for him to get 
Blendon and Broomhill,' Jeffrey says loudly and bravely ; but 
Frank knows that it costs ' old Jeff' something to speak at all 
at this juncture. 

' By Jove ! and so that's over too,' Frank says in melan- 
choly tones ; ' she was just the sister-in-law I wanted, just the 
one, with her clear brain and kind heart, to have made Lady 
Sophia rejoice in having got out of her own family into ours ; 
for between you and me, Jeffrey, they lead her a life some- 
times, those younger sisters of hers,' he adds confidentially, 
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and Jeffrey, who longs to turn the conversation away from 
Nelly, forthwith takes an interest in 'the life' the younger 
members of the house of Lorlington lead Sophia, the elder. 

' She can't labour under a difficulty about getting away from 
them, that's one thing to be said,' Jeffrey says with an air of 
perfect and simple faith in Lady Sophia's many charms. 

'Well, you see she's stood over her first market a little/ 
Frank answers confidentially ; ' in her first season she had the 
ball at her feet, I understand.' 

'That was before your time?' Jeffrey says, not knowing 
exactly what to say. 

' Yes, that was before she met me,' Frank says, putting the 
fact into a prettier form of words ; ' and you see, in families of 
that sort, the younger sisters look upon an elder unmarried 
one as a rock ahead ; they don't want her there, and they don't 
want to run foul of her, you understand, and as they're growing 
up as fast as they can, it will be, to say the least of it, awkward, 
if there's any hitch in our business.' 

Frank looks seriously perplexed and annoyed as he says this, 
and Jeffrey, who has just severed himself from one who is as 
superior to Lady Sophia as the moon is to a composite candle, 
as he tries to feel brotherly concern, and to express brotherly 
sympathy, says : 

' It's settled, then, poor old chap ; I didn't quite understand 
that it was a bond fide engagement from the girls.' 

'It's as much of an engagement as that kind of thing need 
be with those kind of people till a fellow can marry,' Frank 
explains grumblingly ; ' Lorlington has given me Basilhurst, and 
the old dowager has made it easy for Sophia and me to meet' 

' And Lady Sophia herself?* the elder brother asks. 

' Oh ! she's as fond of me in a sensible way as one can ex- 
pect a girl in her position to be ; she might have been a mar- 
chioness the first year — a duchess her mother says — but they 
abstain from naming their duke, and so I take leave to doubt 
that flattering assertion ; but I know that I'm the successor of 
the Marquis of Duciedale.' 
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* Duciedale married four or five years ago, didn't he?' Jeffrey 
says. 

'Yes, in pique at her refusal of him/ Frank says stoutly, 
' and I don't believe she has ever regretted him one bit up to 
the present time ; but how will it be if she has to come to living 
in a hugger-mugger kind of way at Basilhurst, on a thousand a 
year, I don't know.' 

' I feel now as if I could be very jolly with any girl I cared 
for on a thousand a year, if the thousand a year were mine, 
not hers/ Jeffrey says with a deeply-drawn breath that is pain- 
fully like a sigh, and Frank says dubiously : 

* But not with a girl like Sophia ; I don't think I can carry 
it on, Jeff, on my word I don't; they're a remarkable outspoken 
family, the Bruffs, and I should have their opinions delivered 
with most engaging frankness whenever I pulled the purse- 
strings ; and with an income that wouldn't adequately cover 
half her wants alone, I should have to be perpetually pulling 
them ; upon my word, I don't think I can carry it on, Jeff !' 

Frank speaks in genuinely disconsolate tones, but Jeffrey's 
patience and pity are exhausted. 

' You'll have to think of the girl, of course/ he says care- 
lessly. It really seems to him to be such a very unimportant 
matter whether or not Frank shall relinquish the noble young 
lady, to whom he is sufficiently attached for the prospect of 
marriage with her to be endurable, not to say pleasing, but 
without whom he evidently will not find the world a barren 
place, as he (Jeffrey) will without Nelly Brydon. 

Truth to tell, Frank is very indifferent about his patrician 
betrothed ! Nevertheless, it does not seem meet and well to 
him that his brother (who is casting away wealth and position) 
should speak of her as 'the girl.' Such a phrase might be 
permissible from Eyre of Blendon, but not from a man who 
would soon be without a local habitation and a decent income. 
Accordingly, Frank draws himself up with an assumption of 
dignity that is utterly lost on Jeffrey, whose mind is full of 
gloomy thoughts, and says : 
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1 In the case of Lady Sophia, I shall have to leave my fate 
in the hands of her family ; she's remarkably high-principled, 
and will/ I am sure, be guided entirely by her brother and 
mother ; if Lorlington sees a way out of the difficulty, he'll show 
me how to take that way, I'm sure of that, but it must be on 
something better than Basilhurst' 

Then, having come to this conclusion concerning his own 
affairs, it occurs to the younger brother to make a few inquiries 
of his elder, as to what may possibly be saved out of the wreck 
for the widow and daughters. 

' Placed as I am, I can do nothing — absolutely nothing for 
my mother,' he remarks, and Jeffrey answers : 

' Oh ! they rely on me, naturally ; my greatest trouble about 
them is, how to get them away from the place ; the going will 
be awful to my mother.' 

4 Kitty's pretty enough to marry well, even now,' Frank says 
hopefully. 



CHAPTER V. 

A LAST APPEAL. 

From Frank Mrs. Eyre and her daughter soon hear the sorrow- 
ful truth that it is all over between Jeffrey and Nelly. Jeffrey 
himself says not one word on the subject, and it has come to 
him during these later days to look so pre-occupied and care- 
worn that they do not find themselves inclined to trouble him 
with questions about matters which they may comfortably leave 
unquestioned. 

' Jeffrey has been a high-minded ass,' Frank kindly explains ; 
1 that's about all I can make of it. Old Brydon would let him 
have Nelly and Blendon, and Broomhill, for the matter of that, 
as far as I can make out ; and simply because he would be in 
the position of the recipient of good gifts, instead of the giver 
of them, he's breaking off with Nelly, leaving her in the lurch, 
and pauperizing himself.' 
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' Jeffrey never had a proper idea of what was due from him 
to the family,' Kitty, the beauty, says energetically. ' I think 
it positively base of him to throw away such a chance as Nelly; 
but Jeffrey never thinks of anyone but himself/ 

'He's not acting selfishly in this instance/ Frank suggests 
hesitatingly; 'though I can't help censuring him from my point 
of view for carrying chivalrous notions a great deal too far, 
considering the exigences of the case ; but we must admit that 
Jeff's not selfish.' 

1 He's prejudiced and bigoted, and that's worse,' Kitty goes 
on emphatically. ' He won't allow that Mr. Brydon has any 
right but the money right to hold the position he does hold in 
the neighbourhood. Poor Mr. Brydon ! I'm sure dear papa 
never had a better friend, or one he more thoroughly trusted 
and looked up to than Mr. Brydon.' 

' But Jeffrey's right, you know !' the younger brother says in 
answer to this exordium; and Miss Eyre shrugs her shapely 
shoulders as she replies : 

' Oh, right in the abstract, of course ; but for my own part I 
should accept service or aid from Mr. Brydon just as I should 
from Marks or Thwaites; and we all adore Nelly. There 
would have been no sitting in the seat of the scornful above 
her on our parts.' 

' You're wonderfully tolerant, not to say humble, Kitty,' her 
brother laughs ; and he reflects with satisfaction that if he does 
in due time marry Lady Sophia, his sisters will not be able to 
class his wife's relations together with Marks the butler, and 
Thwaites the housekeeper. 

1 And, after all, old Brydon could have been kept dark,' he 
goes on, following his own train of thought ; ' an alliance with 
him wouldn't be a thing to be proud of, we all know that ; but 
I believe he would have understood the whole thing from the 
first' 

'So do I, Frank,' Kitty cries; 'so do I; his whole aim 
seems to be to make things smooth for us ; and if he had not 
benefited by poor papa's improvidence somebody else would. 

4 
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It's not kind or generous of Jeffrey to treat Mr. Brydon as if 
he were either a foe to us or beneath us.' 

1 As to his being beneath us, that's neither here nor there; 
we're not arguing that point/ Frank says uneasily, for some- 
thing in his exceedingly pretty, and hitherto exceedingly proud, 
sister's advocacy of old Brydon's claims to consideration jars 
upon his social sensibilities. 'What I feel is that Jeffrey's 
position, the onus that is on him, and the opportunity he has 
had, ought to have made him very much more tolerant than he 
has been. The fact is, I suppose, he didn't care for Nelly, and 
so has backed out of it on the score of honourable scruples.' 

'I confess Jeffrey is an enigma to me,' says Kitty, drawing 
her head up higher than ever in her perfect scorn of her elder 
brother's conduct. c The fact is, I believe he wants to be a 
hero ; he wishes everyone to see how splendidly he can resign 
place and position, and friends and money, and all that makes 
life worth living, rather than seem to be actuated by common 
sense and mercenary feelings. I hope you're not going to 
follow his example, Frank. I do trust that you are going to 
make a little effort to keep our heads above water, by marrying 
Lady Sophia.' 

' That matter must be decided by the Lorlingtons : it rests 
with them entirely,' Frank says, with an air of what he flatters 
himself is proud composure, but which in reality is pompous 
assurance. Even as he speaks his sister realizes that Frank 
feels tolerably certain of his ground with the Lorlingtons, and 
understands that though he is shorn of his expectations from 
his own family, the Lorlingtons will take him into theirs without 
demur. 

* But Lorlington is quite devoted to you, isn't he, Frank ?' 
Kitty persists. 

* " Devoted " to anyone is a girl's phrase ; he likes me well 
enough to have given me Basilhurst, and promised me his 
sister. Whether I'm justified in taking her now that I have 
nothing but Basilhurst to offer her remains to be proved.' 

* When I think of what Jeffrey could do for every one of us, 
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if he were only right-principled enough to marry Nelly Brydon, 
I could almost despise him, I could, indeed, Frank,' Kitty 
says, with a glowing face ; c he owed it to us to do it.' 

i Poor old boy ! he'll have a hard time of it, I'm afraid/ the 
more tolerant brother replies ; and then he leaves his sister and 
goes away to the solitude of the library, there to make his first 
communication in a letter to Lady Lorlington respecting the 
state of affairs at Blendon. 

It is not a pleasant letter to write, but he makes short work 
of it, and tells out the ugly truth without any circumlocutory 
form of words. 

1 When I tell you that the whole of the property, landed and 
personal, had passed out of my father's possession before his 
death, and that I, in common with my brother and sisters, am 
absolutely penniless, you may see fit to withdraw your consent 
to my marriage with Sophia. I shall not have a word of ex- 
postulation even to offer if you do this, though I need not say 
it will be a terrible ' 

He does halt here for a moment or two while he searches 
his rkpertoire for a fitting word; 'terrible grief,' 'terrible sorrow,' 
'terrible trial.' No, not one of these expressions aptly and 
honestly expresses his feeling. ' Disappointment ' is the word ! 
So he goes on : 

' Disappointment to me to lose the one with whom I have 
looked forward to spending my life. I shall leave the subject 
of the Basilhurst living for future discussion with Lorlington.' 

1 That's done !' he says, rising with a light heart. c I know 
what the answer will be well enough, but they shan't have it to 
say that I didn't offer to honourably withdraw.' Then he places 
his letter on the hall-table and goes out for a before-dinner stroll 
in the direction of Broomhill. 

Meanwhile Lady Lorlington, her daughters, and the governess 
of the younger ones, have come back from Paris, and installed 
themselves in the family mansion in Charles Street. The family 
mansion is scarcely what may be called a pleasant place to 
come to at any time or under any circumstances ; least of all 

4—2 
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is it the ideal home, sweet home, when it is invaded without 
any previous note of warning having been sounded, as on the 
present occasion. But the fact is, that Lady Lorlington has 
been induced by divers considerations to march her forces 
home. In the first place, Lady Sophia is too keenly alive to 
the advantages of being able to get her 'things' for her marriage 
at the best places and in the most perfect taste, for her to be a 
pleasant or economical companion to a mother who is vividly 
alive to the fact that the most exquisite and expensive trousseau 
will not redound remuneratively to her credit when bestowed 
on a bygone beauty whose fate it is to be buried in a country 
rectory. In the' next place, Lady Marian, the next eldest un- 
married daughter to Lady Sophia, and the very prettiest and 
nicest of the Bruffs, has been heard to declare that her French 
master, Monsieur Alphonse Hellier, is of i the noblest blood 
in France, and far handsomer than any of the men going in 
London.' And, in the third place, Lady Lorlington, fully 
realizing that flesh is weak, and that absence is apt to make 
man's heart grow fonder of somebody else, thinks it just as well 
that Frank should have the house in Charles Street to come to 
when he returns to town after the settlement of affairs atBlendon. 

So it comes to pass that the letter which Frank has written, 
informing them of the truth as soon as he knows it himself, is 
delayed on its way into Lady Lorlington's hands by going to 
Paris first. Eventually it reaches her by a mid-day post, im- 
mediately after she has penned and despatched a letter to her 
son, pointing out to him that it will be of the greatest advan- 
tage to his sister in after life if she is married from his (Lord 
Lorlington's) place in Norfolk. 

1 1 am quite aware that Retchingham Hall is some distance 
from Basilhurst, still the effect on the Basilhurst neighbourhood 
will be the same as if it was close ; they will understand that, 
you launch your sister on the sea of married life in the county 
with all the honours due to her rank, and remembering that, 
she will not be regarded as merely the rector's wife.' She 
writes persuasively, pleasing herself with the reflection that she 
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is not only giving Lorlington an opportunity of acting hand- 
somely by his sister, but that she is also guarding herself 
against the temptation to rush into reckless expenditure on her 
dear girl's account. A marriage in the country, adorned by 
the presence — in their best clothes and on their best behaviour 
— of ' the tenantry, and the best of Lorlington's people,' will 
be quite as imposing, and considerably cheaper to her ladyship, 
than a marriage at St. George's, entailing a luncheon at the 
family mansion afterwards. So, though Lady Sophia grumbles 
a little at being ' put off with Retchingham,' and quotes the 
examples of her married sisters, one of whom has married a 
rich banker, and the other a Scotch peer, Lady Lorlington 
carries her point, so far as getting the letter off to her son goes, 
triumphantly. 

It is while her triumph is in its infancy, scarcely an hour 
old, that Frank Eyre's letter is delivered to her, and she learns 
that Eyre of Blendon exists no longer, and that the man who 
has aspired to being her son-in-law has literally none of this 
world's goods, saving such as her son may please to endow 
him with, to offer her daughter. 

She is not a meek-spirited woman, nor is she a specially 
logical one, and therefore it is not a matter of wonderment 
that her wrath rises high, and finds fitting and furious expres- 
sion in words. But it is against the dead, improvident father 
that she rails, not against the living son. Frank's letter satisfies 
her thoroughly in one way. There is no evasive * false senti- 
mentality ' in it, she tells herself, ' no appealing reminders, no 
awkward protestations ! If it comes to it that in the course of 
the autumn round of visits Lady Sophia can conveniently 
compass a better match, Frank will certainly be sensible, and 
raise no sort of obstacle ; and if no better match offers itself 
for Sophia's acceptance, Frank is evidently prepared to carry 
out his share of the bargain contentedly, if not rapturously.' 

1 When all's said and done, we are in no worse position than 
we were before the young man came upon the tapis at all,' the 
old lady tells herself presently ; 'none of our set know him as 
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anything more than Lorlington's friend and tutor, so there's 
no great harm done, if it does end in our wishing him well in 
some other walk of life/ 

But though her ladyship says this, and in saying it strives to 
dismiss the subject from her mind, till she can discuss it 
calmly with her daughter, she knows that Frank is not to be 
quietly suffered to glide beyond their borders in any such way 
as she suggests. Lady Sophia, it is true, is not a power among 
them such as is the coming beauty, Lady Marian, but still 
Sophia has traditions, and the power of tradition is not insigni- 
ficant. In days gone by — in c years' gone by, her younger 
rivals say — she might have been a marchioness. That she 
omitted to take her marquis at the right moment is one of the 
sins for which repentance is of no avail, from the worldly 
point of view. Still, the memory of that ' lost opportunity of 
Sophia's ' rises up intervenely now between the mother and any 
desire the mother may have to insist upon Sophia giving up 
Frank whether she likes to do so or not. 

* Before I get set against him by a quarrel about him with 
Sophia, I'll write a few kind words to him,' her ladyship says, 
with a magnanimous effort, and the words she writes cost her 
a great deal more trouble and anxious thought than Frank 
brought to bear on the narrative of his downfall. Lady Lor- 
lington is great at letter-writing, when she is in the clearly- 
ascertained position of the person to congratulate, or to respond 
to congratulations, to condole, or acknowledge condolences. 
But she is at sea in an unseaworthy boat when she tries to sail 
round Frank Eyre on paper. 

'I have found "myself to be a weak old woman, utterly 
incapable of conveying your sad, sad news to my darling 
Sophiajup'to the present time ; but I have sufficient strength, 
my dearboy/^to write and assure you of my profound sympathy 
and^mvgunalterable affection,' she writes, and so writing she 
feels that she is showing the most commendable affection and 
caution. But it is not borne in upon her mind that there 
would be both tact and taste in her refraining from saying more 
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than this. For the express purpose (among other things) of 
welcoming him to the family mansion in Charles Street, she 
has hurried away from Paris ; and now his presence here will 
not be desirable. It does not occur to her that Frank will feel 
this to be the case until the matter between himself and Sophia 
is definitely settled In her dread lest he may come and take, 
her unawares and swoop Sophia off to some poverty-stricken 
depths from whence the daughter of the house of Lorlington 
can never emerge into the sunlighted heights of prosperity 
again, she deems it necessary to give him a ' hint/ and she 
gives it in these words : 

' When Lorlington returns he must bring you to see us, 
if we are in town still ; but I am so bewildered and shocked 
that I really don't know what our movements will be now. 

* Always your attached Friend, 

* Julia Lorlington.' 

' By which the old lady means me to understand that she is 
quite ready to throw me over if Lorlington and Sophia think it 
better that I should be thrown over/ Frank says to himself, good- 
temperedly, as he finishes reading her letter. He sees through 
her whole meaning quite clearly on the instant — that mean- 
ing which she has been at some pains to conceal, and which 
she has gracefully veiled, she tells herself— he sees through it 
all at a glance, and does not blame her in the least for the 
evident effort at self-preservation which she is making. 

' It's her duty to protect her young. No one could possibly 
like the spectacle of a dissatisfied Lady Sophia Eyre on a 
narrow income in a dull country parish,' he goes on, laughing 
to himself, half cynically. Then he brings himself back from 
the seductive regions of unseemly mirth with the timely 
reminder that it is his to await, and honour, and obey the 
Lorlington decree, whatever that may be. 

' The fact is, I must leave it all to Sophia and her brother,' 
he tells himself; 'and the diplomatic old lady will advise 
Sophia to try what the country houses will do for her this 
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autumn before she fixes my fate. Well ! it's all in a lifetime, 
and is useful as an experience. If I ever have a son, I shall 
recommend that youth not to covet his pupil's sister.' 

Which soliloquy on Mr. Frank Eyre's part goes to prove, if 
it proves anything, that he does not take this matter of Lady 
Sophia's possible defection very much to heart. 

But Sophia, when the case is laid before her, shows what 
her mother calls 'a great deal of character on the subject* 



CHAPTER VI. 

LADY SOPHIA SHOWS CHARACTER. 

When she comes in to luncheon on this day of the receipt of 
Frank's letter — after some hours of really arduous manual 
labour in Regent Street — after having won perfect fits, and 
routed some of Felise's and Madame White's strongest objec- 
tions to certain curtailments and alterations — when she comes 
in to luncheon after these passages of arms, it is rather a relief 
to Lady Sophia than otherwise to find that her mother is not 
well enough to leave her own room. 

The luncheons at the family mansion in Charles Street are 
not encouraging as a rule when Lord Lorlington is out of 
town, and the ladies of the house are in it more on business 
than pleasure. The temporary cook, who is merely a kitchen- 
maid, is apt to cater more for her own and fellow-servants 
tastes than for those of the ladies, who accordingly find them- 
selves regaled with much solid meat, that runs its monotonous 
round from raw roast to oniony hash. To-day there is some- 
thing aggressive, in Lady Sophia's eyes, in the attitude of the 
pike de resistance — a cold and blushing leg of mutton, which 
sits at the head of the table. 

1 Take it away !' she says impatiently, to the servant, ' and 
bring us something we can eat' 

'My dear Sophia, I have no animosity against it; please 
give me some before it goes/ Lady Marian says, laughing ; 
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and presently she adds, sotto voce : ' It's a prevision, you know, 
of what you'll see at Basilhurst Rectory three or four days a 
week.' 

* I'll take care to see better dinners on my table at Basilhurst 
than I ever see on mamma's when we are alone/ Sophia 
grumbles. ' At any rate, I'll have plenty of the Retchingham 
game, which she never thinks of having when Lorlington is 
away.' 

' I hope Frank will bring that handsome brother back with 
him. He said something about it, didn't he ?' Marian goes on, 
and as she asks the question she bumps the curly fringe more 
becomingly on her forehead, and lets her eyes wander with 
contemplative admiration over the reflection of her own sunny 
beauty in the back of the sideboard opposite to her. 

1 1 don't think Jeffrey is half as good-looking as Frank,' 
Lady Sophia rejoins ; ' but I hope he will come up and make 
much of mamma and ask us all down to Blendon, as soon as 
the decent mourning is over ; and I do tru$t that mamma will 
be well-impressed enough with Blendon to leave off speaking as 
if I had come off my perch in getting engaged to Frank.' 

( You see, Blendon isn't Frank's ; so after all it won't 
matter much to you, when you are settled in Norfolk, whether 
mamma is impressed with Blendon or not,' Marian says 
callously ; and then she goes on to ask if Sophia will have to 
play the harmonium in the Basilhurst church, and teach in the 
Basilhurst Sunday-school, and generally deport herself after the 
manner of Mrs. Richards, the wife of the vicar of Retching- 
ham. 

c I can't play the harmonium, and I don't know a single 
thing well enough to teach it to anybody else. But I suppose 
I shall fall into the way of doing what Frank thinks I ought to 
do — it's always easier, as mamma used to find with papa,' said 
Lady Sophia, and then she goes up languidly to Lady Lorling- 
ton's room, and is stung into animation by hearing the contents 
of Frank's letter. 

* I can hardly bring myself to believe that the old man has 
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been such a brute !' she cries, with flashing eyes, and a decided 
heightening of the colour on her pale cheeks. ' It's neither 
more nor less than swindling to have sent his son among us 
under false pretences in such a way ; and now for Frank to 
have to write such a letter as that f 

i We can only thank Providence that matters have not gone 
farther than they have/ Lady Lorlington says piously. 

' Oh, nonsense, mamma !' Sophia says angrily, for her pride 
is wounded by the tone of resignation to the apparently inevit- 
able loss of her which pervades Frank's letter. It is not agree- 
able to the feminine mind to find, when it has made itself up for 
a sacrifice involving something like a decline from its owner's 
original dignity, that the one for whom the sacrifice is to be 
made is not anxious that it should be consummated. 

' Oh nonsense, mamma ! Matters have gone quite as far as 
they can go till we go to church to be married. The servants 
know it, and the probability of it has been mentioned in two 
different papers, and I have ordered numbers of my. dresses, 
and Frank is desperately fond of me. But though it must go 
on, it is shamefully disappointing that it should have to go on 
in such a way.' And when she reaches this climax, the Lady 
Sophia BrufF derogates from her dignity and from that repose 
which marks her caste, and begins to cry. 

In bygone days, four seasons ago, she had the reputation of 
being in the first flight of the beauties of the season. But even 
when she enjoyed this reputation, she knew, and her mother 
knew even better, that she was merely one of the better-looking 
ones of a remarkably plain year. She is rather tall, and more 
than rather thin, and she has pale hair and a pale face, a bone 
in her well-marked aquiline nose, and cold blue eyes. She is 
the sort of young woman who is commonly called c elegant,' 
for want of a better word to describe her perfectly well-regulated 
appearance, but she is neither pretty nor interesting, puzzling 
nor fascinating, and it is well borne in upon her mother's 
mind, that she (Sophia) will become less and less each one of 
these things every succeeding year. 
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Nevertheless, though this truth is greatly before Lady Is- 
lington's eyes, she has a lingering remnant of faith in the good 
that may come, to even a plain and faded girl, in the course of 
a round of autumn visits, and so she counsels a prudent and 
temporising policy to her daughter, and eventually the daughter 
listens to her. 

• I must write to him, mamma. If I don't write he will be 
justified in thinking it all at an end,' Lady Sophia says finally, 
drying her eyes. And Lady Lorlington agrees to the writing, 
but urges that it ' shall be a merely friendly note.' 

* Then I had better not write at all,' Lady Sophia pouts. 

1 That's exactly what I think, my dear ; you had infinitely 
better not write at all, and then if you come back to town with 
me in the winter, I can write and tell Frank we expect him 
here ; then, if it must be, the marriage can be arranged.' 

' You mean, he may have me then, if no one better can 
be got to take me in the meantime ? 

' You might naturally feel very much hurt if I expressed my- 
self in such a way, Sophia.' 

( But you mean it, mamma, and Frank will see through it 
all as clearly as I do,' Lady Sophia says, colouring, and then 
she makes up her mind that, though she will not openly thwart 
her .mother, or renounce the autumn round of visits, neither 
will she give Frank a'fair opportunity of jilting her. 

She will write to Frank, and her letter shall be the letter of 
a girl who feels herself to be engaged to the man to whom 
she writes ; even more, it shall be the letter of a girl who feels 
that man is engaged to her. 

But she will do nothing hastily. 'Frank will not be im- 
patient,' she tells herself, with a smile, in which there is more 
than a little bitterness, c and he's not likely to meet any girl 
down there now, who can compare favourably with me.' So 
she gives a good deal of care and consideration to the com- 
pilation of her letter, and thoroughly succeeds in conveying 
the impression which she desires to convey to Frank. 
'She doesn't care a brass farthing for me, but she means to 
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hold me on/ Frank says to himself, when he has read it. But 
he tells his sisters that ( Lady Sophia has written in a way that 
shows the greatest good sense, and proves her disinterested 
attachment to himself,' and having paid this tribute to her, 
he pockets her letter, and makes up his mind to be philo- 
sophically patient, though he may not hope to see her again, 
until the autumn round of visiting has come to a conclusion. 

They are busy days, these that follow at Blendon. Jeffrey 
goes up to town to sell his commission, and endeavour to get 
something to do that may keep the wolf from the door for the 
present. The onus is on him of finding some place that may 
seem like a home for his mother and sisters, some place in 
which they can breathe, and for which he can pay. 

' Don't take lodgings in a dull street for us, Jeffrey/ Kitty 
says imploringly, on the morning of his departure ; 1 1 used to 
shudder in driving through some of those dreary places where 
"Lodgings to Let" meet your eye on both sides — tall, thin 
houses, with little rusty iron balconies, and grimy, dirty 
windows! I should die in such a place, and so would 
mamma. 

1 Try to get something near the theatres, Jeff/ the younger 
ones pleaded ; and Mrs. Eyre says pathetically : 

' My dear boy, it is of little consequence where you take 
me; if I go from Blendon, one place will be quite as well as 
another to me; but your poor father always said that if he 
couldn't live in Park Lane or Piccadilly, he would live in 
Kensington — such a pretty suburb, quite the best approach to 
London.' 

' I'll do the best I can/ poor harassed Jeffrey responds, as 
these affectionate tormentors stick their pins into him uncon- 
sciously ; ' but I'm afraid that I might as well think of Park 
Lane as of Kensington.' 

1 Oh no, Jeffrey, no !' Mrs. Eyre says, with tender, reproving 
severity ; * Park Lane, we all know, is beyond our means — 
quite beyond our means — and I'm the last in the world to 
counsel extravagance. I'm sure, if your poor dear father had 
only listened to ' 
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'Yes, mother, yes,' Jeffrey hastily interrupts, for, deeply 
conscious of it as he is, he dreads any allusion being made to 
his father's ruinous course ; c we all know that, but about the 
lodgings, I can only promise to do my best.' 

' We must live somewhere, and it seems to me that we shall 
be much more sensible if we get a house that will be pretty and 
comfortable, than if we go " putting up " with anything,' Kitty 
says, with an air of conviction. ' It must be some place where 
we can see our friends, remember, Jeffrey, for I suppose you'll 
hardly wish to cut us off from everyone.' 

' Ah ! we shan't have many " friends " when once it gets 
known that we have to leave Blendon,' says poor Mrs. Eyre ; 
and with his head bowed with the weight of the family re- 
proaches, Jeffrey goes forth to seek the new home and the new 
life. 

But one gleam of light flashes forth to cheer him. As he 
turns into the station-yard, he sees Nelly Brydon sitting in her 
pony-carriage, waiting for some one— yes, waiting for him ! 

She steps out and comes up, her face bright with earnestness 
and sympathy, though there are no smiles upon it 

' I heard from Frank that you were going to-day, and I 
would be the last to see you off, Jeffrey,' she says, ' and if any 
of them had come from Blendon with you, I meant to go on a 
station with you.' 

' God bless you, Nelly ! I shall write and let you know how 
I get on,' he replies, grasping her hand, but it is time to take 
his ticket, for the train is in ; he does not dare to waste his time, 
or dally with this happiness which she is putting in his path. 

1 And you will write and tell me when you are coming back, 
that I may be the first to welcome you ?' 

He has taken his ticket, and his luggage is in. Can he 
carry out his purpose ? Can he leave this girl, whose whole 
heart is so openly given to him ? 

1 If I can ever come back — a prosperous man — I will write 
and ask you to meet me; but I have little hope of that 
glorious possibility coming to pass.' 
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i And all my life I'll pray that it may come to pass. God 
bless you, Jeffrey !' 

He wrings her hand, and the train moves slowly off. As it 
gets beyond the platform, he puts his head out of the window 
and looks. She is still standing there, undisguisedly wiping 
away her tears. Then the train jerks forward with velocity, 
and he sees her no more ! 

' My own girl ! my own true girl !' he says to himself; 
'the day may come yet when I can show what I think of 
this.' 

As Nelly drives away from the station, after seeing the last 
of Jeffrey, her eyes are red with weeping and her heart heavy 
in her breast It has been pain of the painfullest order, bitter 
disappointment of the most bitterly disappointing kind to the 
girl to see him go, and go on such a mission. For it to have 
come to this — that Jeffrey (of whom the old grandfather up to 
the day of his death had always spoken as * the young master '), 
that Jeffrey should be going away to fight a hand-to-hand fight 
with the world for a living ! He has been her young prince 
and hero all her life back ; in the days before he was her lover, 
he was her idol 1 and now, she and her father, the children of 
his father's servants, will reign in his stead, while he is perhaps 
wanting — starving — working — failing ! 

Again, as she paints this picture, the hot, loving, indignant 
tears burst forth unchecked, and roll down the fairest face in 
the county ; and the groom, who sits behind, nearly cries for 
sympathy, for he, too, has been born and brought up on the 
Blendon estate. 

' Papa will be furious ; but I shall tell him what I've done 
and what I've said,' she is saying to herself, when a turn in the 
road brings her face to face with her father and Frank Eyre, 
who are riding slowly along. 

The two men are engaged in an earnest and apparently a 
deeply interesting conversation, for they take no heed of the 
sound of wheels, and look up with startled and surprised eyes 
when she pulls up close to them. 
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And well may they look startled and surprised, almost 
guiltily so, at sight of her, for she has been their theme for the 
last quarter of an hour. 

They have met this morning in such an apparently unpre- 
meditated way that Frank does not even fancy that the meet- 
ing is the result of design on old Brydon's part. But it is so ; 
he has laid his plans carefully, and timed a meeting with 
Frank just as the latter's breast is filled with fine indignation 
against Jeffrey for 'making things so unpleasant for mother 
and the girls.' 

It does seem to the younger brother that there is much 
that is amiss in Jeffrey's line of action. * He ought to pocket 
his scruples, and trample on his beastly pride, marry Nelly, 
and make all things square at the old place/ Frank has been 
telling himself ; 'instead of which, he seems determined to 
drag them all down, by putting them into cheap lodgings, and 
himself into some cad's office as a clerk I Lady Lorlington 
will never stand that !' 

His thoughts have been running in this sombre train for 
some time when Mr. Brydon joins him, and there is something 
quite in accordance with his own feelings in the tone in which 
Mr. Brydon says : 

1 Jeffrey puts the finishing stroke to the destruction he's 
dealing out to his unhappy family to-day, I understand ? He's 
off, isn't he, to town to begin life as a working-man ? Now you 
can't take a colt straight from a racing-stable and turn it into a 
useful cart-horse. Jeffrey's wrong !' 

'He's too self-reliant altogether; and I'm afraid my poor 
mother and the girls will find that he's promising more than 
he can perform when he declares that they shall never know 
want while he lives,' Frank says, in the tone of one who feels 
that he would have acted very differently had he been in 
Jeffrey's place. 

' Not know want !' Mr. Brydon says, with- solemn sorrow, 
' poor unhappy young man ! Is it possible that he, in his 
egotism, can be blind to the fact that they are knowing it 
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already? Your mother, poor dear lady — and what more 
natural? — wants to see her children happy; and they, in 
turn, want a thousand things that only money can purchase, 
and that they cannot be happy without Jeffrey's conduct 
has been that of a cruel son and brother, and I wash my 
hands of him ; but I am still devoted to the interests of the 
Eyres.' 

He has worked himself up to a pitch of emotion that makes 
his face glow and his tones tremble. Frank is touched. 

'Jeffrey's infatuated disregard of the — the blessings he 
might have enjoyed — has distressed us all very much,' he says, 
in a low tone, for the subject is a ticklish one, and he does not 
wish the birds in the hedgerows to hear it. 

' You mean in the matter of Nelly ?' Mr. Brydon says, with 
a sudden harsh inflation of his voice. ' My dear boy, if you 
will permit me to call you so, don't labour under any delusion 
about that ! It is true that I offered your brother all, and 
more than all that your father could have left had Blendon 
been as free as on the day your father inherited it. I offered 
this to him, thinking that he loved my Nelly ; and knowing 
that she loves all the Eyres, it seemed to me a grand way of 
solving a sad question. Jeffrey would have been the master of 
the finest property, and the husband of the fairest wife in the 
county. That's over ; but Jeffrey is not the only Eyre who 
may recoup the fortunes of the house !' 

The old man speaks slowly and significantly, and Frank's 
blood begins to gallop through his veins. His Eyre spirit re- 
volts at the idea of having the girl he has almost regarded as 
his brother's bride offered to him — but Nelly is very fair ; how 
fair when compared with that vision of Lady Sophia, which 
simultaneously flashes across his mind's eye ! 

'Whatever Jeffrey may say or think,' Mr. Brydon goes on, 
with a seeming effort, ' I loved your father, and I love his 
children. It may be presumption on my part to express this 
affection, but the love is here !' (he smites his breast). ' As I 
tell you, Nelly shares my sentiments. My daughter has such a 
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deep feeling for the Eyres that I believe I may say that it 
amounts to a passion ; this passion would have expended itself 
on Jeffrey had he fallen into my views. As it is, Frank, you 
may be the man if you will.' 

There is something staggeringly open and straightforward 
in the question ; but Frank remembers that Jeffrey confessed 
to him that it had been his (Jeffrey's) intention to set Nelly 
on their mother's throne, had he been Eyre of Blendon in his 
own right. Frank remembers this; and he also remembers 
Lady Sophia. 

But though he remembers her he thinks it will be better not 
to mention her prematurely. He is as well aware as is Lady 
Lorlington herself that great changes may be wrought in the 
aspect of affairs by the round of autumn visits ; and if such a 
pleasant change for Lady Sophia as a wealthy marriage would 
be, should be wrought, why hamper himself with a sentimental 
allusion to her ?' 

So he keeps her out of the conversation with cautious 
chivalry, and answers Mr. Brydon in the most honourable and 
non-committal way : 

' I could hardly presume to offer myself where my brother 
Jeffrey has failed/ he says, looking straight ahead, and picturing 
to himself Nelly's glance of indignant fury could she hear her- 
self put up to auction in this way. 

c Your brother Jeffrey failed because he had not the courage 
of circumstances ; he clung to the pride of his race, when it 
would have shown a nobler and better pride to trample tradi- 
tion under foot, and take the goods the gods gave him. If 
Nelly had been a tocherless lass with a long pedigree, I do 
believe he would have been improvident enough to marry her ; 
being what she is, a great heiress, he dared not run the risk 
of being deemed a fortune-hunter ' 

'And Nelly?' Frank interrupts. 

' Loves all the Eyres, I tell you,' her father is saying, when 
Nelly drives round the corner and meets them 1 

5 
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CHAPTER VII. 

COLD WATER. 

Meets them — with her eyes red, her cheeks swollen and 
blurred, her voice thick with suppressed sobbings — for Jeffrey's 
sake ! 

They rein up by the side of her little carriage, and before 
Frank can give her the conventional greeting, or her father 
with an exaggerated show of interest and affection can inquire, 
'Where she has been, and what she has been doing?' she 
answers : 

1 I've been to the station to see Jeffrey off, and I've cried till 
my brain feels as if it were bursting. Don't keep me here in 
the sun, papa. I want to get home.' 

' I must say, though I'm his brother, that I think Jeffrey is 
utterly undeserving of your tears,' Frank says hotly, and Nelly 
dries her eyes, and compels herself to answer him composedly : 

1 Do you really think that, Frank ? I'm sorry to find that 
your judgment is so warped and your heart so cold ' 

' 1 think you had better get home, my dear,' her father inter- 
rupts hastily. 

* Do you mean because of my headache, or because I will 
say out what I feel about Jeffrey? Papa, you were pleased 
enough that I should love and admire him at one time, and 
he's better worth my love and admiration now than ever he has 
been.' 

Then she whips her ponies and drives on, and Mr. Brydon 
and Frank take the turf and try a canter for a little time, in 
order to save themselves the trouble of speaking. 

The elder is the first to break the silence. * It has been the 
dream of my life for the last twenty years to unite my family 
with yours, Frank, and that Jeffrey should thwart me and throw 
away a girl like Nelly because he will not accept a favour from 
me is as bitterly disappointing as it is Incomprehensible to me.' 

' And Nelly won't think of another fellow in a hurry,' Frank 
ventures to say. 
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1 We shall see about that/ Mr. Brydon says, frowning. ' I'm 
not going to have my girl hankering after a fellow who thinks 
himself too good for her; besides, as I told you just now, she's 
in love with the Eyres. Her sentiment is for the family. It's 
born in her to be fond of you, and to look up to you all. If 
you had been in the way all last summer instead of Jeffrey, 
why, it would have been you to whom she'd have turned. She 
is like a sunflower, and the Eyres represent her sun. She'll 
turn to your family all her life. I know it. I have the feeling 
myself, Frank. It's in us to love you, and to want to be 
identified with you. I'm not speaking in vain, my boy, am I ?' 

There is something pitiable in the way in which the million- 
aire pleads to the son of a ruined house, and Frank is touched 
by the pity of it There is something intensely flattering to 
the young man in being told that he has but to ask and to have 
Nelly, the beauty and heiress ! But still weakened as he is by 
the appeal to his heart and his vanity, Frank is strong in his 
determination to be loyal both to his brother and to Lady 
Sophia. 

' Nelly would despise me for daring to think of filling Jeff's 
place j and as for myself ' 

He pauses, and old Brydon asks sharply : 

' What about yourself? Have you more ambitious views ?' 

1 If things had been different at home I should have been 
married before Christmas,' he says, colouring a little, and 
speaking in colder and more constrained tones than he had 
hitherto used towards Mr. Brydon ; * as it is ' 

' As it is, shake off your aristocratic burden, and be sensible 1' 
Mr. Brydon cries out, with what Frank deems coarse heartiness. 
* I've heard something about your affair, and I know something 
about Lady Lorlington. She'll give you her daughter if she 
can't find a richer man to take her ; and if she does give her to 
you, she'll make you pay dearly for the honour all the days of 
your life. You'll eat the bread of dependence, my boy, and be 
patronized by your wife's family, instead of being the owner of 
all you see before you.' 

5— 2 
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There is something dramatic and dazzling in the situation. 
They have just come to the Blendon Brow, from which high 
point they look down on grand old Blendon House and mag- 
nificent BroomhilL Far and wide stretch green meadows, 
cornfields golden with the ripened grain, rivers that take a 
thousand graceful turns under the shadows of the stately trees, 
that hang over trout and otter pools, that are renowned in their 
respective degrees in this county side. A thousand head of 
cattle in the meadows, and countless flocks of sheep on the 
hill-side, attest to the prosperity of the men who rent and farm 
the land. And all this mighty estate is Mr. Brydon's ; and all 
may come back to the Eyres even now, if Frank is wise where 
Jeffrey has been foolish. 

'Think twice before you make your choice/ Mr. Brydon 
says presently. ' I have said my say ; I have done all* that lays 
in my power towards making restitution to your race of that 
which has come to me honestly enough ; the rest I leave to 
you.' 

1 And I am not a free agent any longer,' Frank says regret- 
fully. 

' Pshaw ! That old Lady Lorlington will throw you over, as 
surely as you're born, if she gets the chance,' Mr. Brydon says 
contemptuously ; c but please yourself, I've said my say.' 

He nods adieu, and rides on his way as he speaks ; and after 
a few moments Frank makes his way across the meadows home 
to Blendon. 

He is distressed and embarrassed beyond measure by the 
proposal of Mr. Brydon, and though he does not think for an 
instant that it will be compatible with his honour to act upon 
it, he does feel, on the other hand, that it will not be at all 
compatible with his comfort to reject it. He knows that they 
are all staying on at Blendon on sufferance now, tolerated, but 
regarded as intruders; permitted to remain by the grace of Mr. 
Brydon, but having no more right to a place in their old home 
than they have to one in Windsor Castle. He knows also that, 
deeply as they have quaffed of the cup of humiliation, there re- 
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mains a still more bitter drop in their cup. The furniture, the 
old household gods that have been dear to many generations 
of Eyres, are to be sold by auction, and coarse hands will defile 
the precious relics, and coarse tongues will wag in mockery 
and mirth about their downfall. 

And above all, there are those helpless well-born women- 
folk, his mother and sisters, to be thought of. What wonder 
that Frank groans in spirit, and wishes that he had never seen 
Lady Sophia as he thinks of them, and of the sufferings and 
mortifications poverty has in store for them. They are as in- 
capable as they are refined, as absolutely unable to do anything 
remunerative as they are to bear poverty and privation, without 
sinking under these things. Frank feels that it will be a very 
awful thing for him by-and-by, when he is installed in safety 
and honour, if not in luxury and wealth, at Basilhurst, if he is 
compelled to turn a deaf ear to the plaints for necessaries that 
will be made by his own people, at the behest of Lady Sophia. 

He longs for a confidant. If Jeffrey were here at this 
moment, Frank would assuredly go to him for advice and 
brotherly counsel. He feels as if he were in a cleft stick. He 
must be a traitor to Lady Sophia, or false to the interests of 
his family. 

And, after all, Lady Sophia does not care for him ; never 
will care for him as it now seems to him desirable a wife should 
care for her husband. Is it meet, and wise, and good that he 
should forfeit Blendon, and his mother's peace of mind and 
worldly welfare, for the sake of a young lady who only contem- 
plates marrying him because no richer suitor had presented it- 
self? Then, having disposed of Lady Sophia mentally, in this 
way, he turns his thoughts towards that far fairer and pleasanter 
subject, Nelly Brydon. 

He has known her all her life, and now, as he thinks about 
her, he tells himself that he has never known anyone dearer 
and sweeter. 

1 She's a match for any man, and Jeffrey has not treated her 
well ; the revulsion of feeling caused by his renunciation of her 
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will set in surely soon, and then — why not I as well as another ? 
At least if I shall owe a fortune to her, she will owe to me 
what she counts as something infinitely greater and higher, and 
that, admission into our family ; so after all it will be square 
enough. I shall give as much as I get, more in her estimation, 
and she is the only one whose opinion I shall regard in the 
matter.' 

He is not a coxcomb, nor is he a fool, nevertheless, he argues 
in this way to himself about Nelly Brydon. A man of a 
different calibre to his brother Jeffrey, truly, yet perhaps not 
one whit more mistaken or wrong-headed than that poor mis- 
guided, unselfish arbiter of his own fate and fortunes. 

' If it were not for Lady Sophia !' The thought of her, in 
her thin, pale irreproachability, will recur to him. ' She will 
never make me happy, and she will never be good to my 
mother and sisters,' he thinks, ' whereas Nelly,' he smiles com- 
placently, as in a glass darkly he sees Nelly delightedly devot- 
ing herself to the task of making this vale of tears as pleasant 
as possible for the Eyres. 

* There shall be no double-dealing,' he tells himself. ' I'll 
write to Lady Lorlington to-morrow, and tell her that I under- 
stand from her letter that I'm discharged in fact ; but if Sophia 
clings there'll be ' 

He does not say exactly what there will be if Sophia is not 
as ready to let go as he is ; but those who understand something 
of the character of this young lady would appreciate the pause, 
expressive of consternation, which he makes, were they near 
him at this moment 

It happens that while he is communing with himself in this 
unsatisfactory way, having himself to do something from which 
his conscience shrinks, longing for a friendly ear into which he 
may pour the story of his trial and temptation, that his sister 
Kitty comes athwart him, in a tempestuous mood. 

' Isn't thisjghastly ? ' she says, holding out several yards of 
bill towards him, 'two hundred and fifty pounds for the 
merest necessaries of our mourning for our father; and my 
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dress is shabby already ! I can't positively — I can't wear it 
a week longer ; and such a fit too ! such a fit ! Life isn't 
worth living in a bag like this ; and mamma declares that I 
must put up with it.' 

She holds her arms out, and shows him wrinkles in the sleeve. 
These wrinkles cannot be borne by Kitty. Clearly she is his 
right counsellor. 

'It is hard on you. It can't go on like this/ Frank says 
tremulously; and then he takes heart of grace, and tells her of the 
glorious offer that has been made to him to-day by Mr. Brydon. 

I Take it, Frank.' 

' What will Jeffrey say? 

c Jeffrey ! Oh, if you think of Jeffrey I've done. It 
wouldn't disturb Jeffrey for a moment to see mother breaking 
her heart at leaving Blendon, or me in a dress like this, that 
spoils my figure. Frank, I would rather go without clothes 
than wear such a thing as this/ she cries, clutching at the 
hundreth part of an inch of spare cashmere ; ' but what does 
Jeffrey care ? Mamma may be made wretched, Blendon may 
go, and my figure be ruined ; but what does that matter to 
Jeffrey ?' 

Frank has found his audience, and can tell his story now. 
He, with his demoralizing doubt as to whether the straight 
stony path of honour is the one he ought to take or not, his 
sentimental difficulties and cautious selfishness, is a much 
greater hero in his sister's eyes than Jeffrey, who means to 
maintain her by the sweat of his brow, if need be. But what 
are such honest, commonplace intentions worth beside the 
heroic determination of Frank to take a plunge in the dark for 
wealth in which they all will share if he wins it ? 

c It is plainly your duty to carry out Mr. Brydon's generous 
views for us, if you can, Frank/ Kitty says suavely ; and it 
does not for a moment occur to either the brother or sister 
that Ellen Brydon may reject him. 

I I don't know how Jeffrey will take it/ Frank says dubiously ; 
and Kitty answers, with a touch of contempt : 
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1 He can't be such a dog in the manger as to growl if you 
take what he has left/ Then she adds firmly : 

' But, really, if both my brothers hesitate till they lose the 
opportunity of dragging the family up from the slough of des- 
pond we're in now, I will take the matter into my own hands. 
Life isn't worth living for as we are now. It's so lowering 
to be troubled in mind about a bill for two hundred pounds !' 

Kitty pouts and frowns, and looks anything but the bright 
and blooming flower of the family as she says this, and Frank 
cannot help thinking : ' Poor Jeff ! won't he have a rough time 
of it when he has to hold the purse against Kitty ; money's as 
great a necessity to her as fresh air.' 

It is some days after this before Frank gets himself over to 
Broomhill, and when he gets there he feels that he has come 
on a despicable errand. 

There is something in the sisterly frankness of Nelly's greet- 
ing that almost turns him from his purpose. The girl is 
gardening when he joins her, making mighty efforts to promote 
the growth of some rare flowers by picking off superfluous 
buds, in order to give those of finer formation more room in 
the world. 

i What news of Jeffrey ?' is her first question, and it daunts 
him considerably. 

6 My mother has only had a few lines from him. He has 
got something to do, he tells her, but he doesn't say what it is ; 
and he has taken lodgings in some street in Chelsea — some 
place I never heard of.' 

Unconsciously he infuses a tone of complaint against Jeffrey 
into his remarks. Jeffrey might be the black sheep, and the 
cause of the family decadence, to judge from the way in which 
Frank mentions him ; but Nelly takes no heed of this ; in fact, 
she does not heed the tones. All her thoughts are with the 
man spoken about ; the manner of the one who speaks of him 
is a matter of indifference to her. 

She makes no reply for a moment or two, but goes on trim- 
ming her plant. Presently a tear drops down with a little thud 
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on to one of the leaves, and Nelly lifts her head and looks at 
him, not minding a bit that he will see that she is crying. 
- * When I think of Jeffrey I feel so proud, don't you ?' 

' I hardly know whether I do or not/ Frank says uneasily. 
Her words are not at all calculated to lead him on pleasantly 
to the utterance of the proposal he has to make to her. ' Jeff 
is a good fellow enough, but he'll never do anything brilliant. 
I'm very much afraid that if he is left to himself he will be 
a mere plodding, unsuccessful man all his life.' 

* Are you ?' There is not the shadow of interest in his 
opinion in her tones. 

'However, it is not for me to find fault with my elder 
brother, or to hint that if he had not been blind and obstinate he 
would have been infinitely happier than he is, in the happiness 
of others.' 

' You mean, he ought to have married me when I was offered 
to him ?' Nelly says, drying her eyes leisurely. 

1 1 mean, that any other man would give half his life to have 
such a possibility of happiness before him.' 

c If I didn't know that you are engaged to Lady Sophia Bruff, 
I should think you an idiot for talking to me in this way, 
Frank j as it is, I suppose I must treat you as a privileged 
person, but don't presume too much on my good nature.' 

'I am not engaged to Lady Sophia, not properly engaged, 
that is,' he says, rather sulkily. 

' Well, properly or improperly, it's all the same to me ; you're 
going to marry her when you get the living, and that will be as 
soon as you take priest's orders, won't it ? Tell me what Basil- 
hurst is like ? If Lady Sophia will have me, I shall like to 
come and see you in your own rectory and your own church, 
Frank.' 

'As if Lady Sophia would have anything to do with it.' 

'Everything, I should think; at least, I mean to have every- 
thing to do with the ladies who come to my house — if I ever 
have one.' 

' You know perfectly well that I want you to understand that 
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I am not bound to Lady Sophia Bruff,' he pleads, and Nelly 

holds her empty watering-can towards him and says : 

' Go and get me some water from the pump at the end of 

that laurel-walk; it's the coldest water on the premises.' 
' Is it to be thrown over me and my wishes ?' 
i I mean it for this plant; if you and your wishes get sprinkled, 

it will be your own doing — you have brought it on yourself.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

HOME ! SWEET HOME ! 

1 There, Mr. Eyre ! the fire's a burnin' brighter than it have 
burnt since it was lighted this year, and the cat looks that com- 
fortable on the rug that I've a mind to leave her for your ma 
to see.' 

Thus says his landlady, Mrs. Dee, of No. 12, Steyne Cres- 
cent, Chelsea, to Jeffrey Eyre, when he comes in to his lodg- 
ings, about five o'clock on the day on which his mother and 
sisters are to join him in this poor apology for a home, which 
he has strained every nerve to make for them. 

The lodgings are excellent ones, as middle-class lodgings 
go. The drawing-room floor and three bedrooms above are 
his to have and to hold with discretion, for three pounds a 
week. But how that weekly bill for lodgings alone will gnaw 
into Jeffrey's grindingly earned income ! * And how they'll all 
hate the place, and wonder among themselves what can have 
induced me to bring them here !' he tells ^himself, as he looks 
grimly around on the preparations Mrs. Dee has made for the 
reception of his family. 

He has been a most untroublesome lodger during his term 
of solitary occupation of what Mrs. Dee calls her ' superior and 
elegantly furnished apartments.' A most untroublesome lodger, 
but at the same time a most unsatisfactory one for a well- 
meaning and frugal-minded female, who in her humility never 
desires anything better for her own table than that which is left 
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from her lodger's. Mr. Eyre gives her no scope for the display 
of that talent for cooking which she modestly avers is one of 
her many and varied excellences. Where he dines is a mys- 
tery which no man may fathom, but it is certain he does- not 
dine at his lodgings. 

Nor will he allow her to ' toss him up a little something for 
his breakfast.' Little ' somethings,' however lightly tossed they 
may be, mount up heavily in the bill, he has discovered. So 
he turns a deaf ear to the voice of the culinary enchantress, 
and breakfasts with Spartan-like simplicity on burnt toast and 
butter, which may have been better, perhaps, when it was young 
and fresh. 

The young soldier-officer, who has exchanged the sword for 
the pen at the bidding of stern necessity, has gone through a 
gruesome time of it since that day when he bid adieu to Kelly 
Brydon at the railway-station. The pen he has taken up is the 
business pen, the prosaic, hard-working pen of a clerk in a var- 
nish merchant's office. And in order to wield it so effica- 
ciously that he may hope to retain it, he is compelled to put 
himself to school afresh, and take nightly lessons in book- 
keeping by double-entry, and various brain-bewildering things. 

And all this he has done earnestly, manfully, and uncom- 
plainingly ; done it often on uneatable breakfasts and crude 
dinners, and oftener still in hunger and the restlessness that 
. hunger produces. 

But though it has been done under difficulties, and in dis- 
heartening circumstances, his ' work' has never disheartened 
him yet, and he has sufficiently mastered some of its more 
occult mysteries and delicacies to have won the confidence of 
the firm. The confidence of the firm is shown by the offer 
being made to him to travel for it. And Jeffrey accepts the 
offer gladly almost; for though his path of duty may wind 
through many uncongenial places, it will at least take him away 
from that ' home' atmosphere which he is dreading so in an- 
ticipation that he seems to be stifled by it. 

It has been decreed that Frank shall escort his mother and 
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sisters from their old home up to this new one which Jeffrey 
has prepared for them with many misgivings. And now they 
will be here in an hour, and he looks dejectedly upon the 
preparations that have been made for their reception, and 
acknowledges that though everything is common enough there is 
nothing unclean. 

The carpet is bright, glaring, new, and free from dust. The 
furniture is rosewood of the shiniest, covered with chintz that 
still retains its high glaze ; the looking-glass on the mantelpiece 
is framed in gilded scrolls, and these in turn are covered with 
yellow gauze ; the comfortable cat reposes upon a fender-stool, 
covered with bright blue velvet, on which Prince of Wales's 
plumes in white beads wave ; the round table is pushed into a 
corner, as a concession to a modern taste which decrees that 
the centre of the room shall be left free, and is studded at 
regular intervals all round with china plates, brightly bound 
books, and standing photograph-frames. In the adjoining 
room, a little round table is plainly and neatly * set for dinner. 
But in spite of the cat and cleanliness, the brightly burning fire, 
and the gloss that is over everything, Jeffrey feels that it will 
be all eminently unsatisfactory to his mother and sisters, and 
that though he has strained and pinched and denied himself to 
produce this result, they will find everything wanting, and re- 
gard him as one who has selfishly dragged them down to depths 
which he might have avoided for them. 

' The dinner will be done to a turn, Mr. Eyre, if the ladies 
are true to their time,' Mrs. Dee says beamingly, giving an 
extra dust with her apron to every article of furniture within 
her reach, ' done to a turn, those chickens will be.' 

'I hope you will have something nice for them — something 
that they will be able to eat, Mrs. Dee,' he says depreeatingly, 
. for it has occurred to him two m three times to have kidneys 
and rashers at home for his breakfast, and he knows that the 
sheep and pig respectively owning those kidneys and rashers 
in life would not have acknowledged them under the trying 
circumstances to which Mrs. Dee had submitted them. 
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But Mrs. Dee beams encouragingly in response to his 
inquiry, and says : 

'I have everything that ladies from the country are sure to 
like, sir — as nice a pair of young Cochin China pullets as ever 
I set my eyes on, broccoli that's a picture, and a sweet omelette 
made of the best breakfast eggs. You'll tell me that will do, sir ?' 

' That will do — anything will do,' Jeffrey cries despairingly, 
as he thinks : ' If this is a gala-feast, how on earth will they 
live on what she considers everyday fare ? 

But he need not distress himself about the viands. Con- 
tentedly enough will his mother and sisters partake of aught 
that may be set before them. They will not quarrel with the 
quality of the food. It will be the conditions under which it 
will be eaten that will stifle and depress, mortify, and generally 
lower them, unless they develop greater bravery and endurance 
than they have shown under adverse circumstances hitherto. 

They come at last. There is a great lumbering up of cabs, 
heavily laden with boxes and travelling trunks of huge propor- 
tions, and Jeffrey, concentrating all his energies on the task of 
giving them a cheerful welcome, goes down to meet his family. 

The two younger girls, Edith and Grace, are out of the cab 
in a moment, hanging round Jeffrey's neck; and without giving 
a glance at their future habitation, assuring him lovingly that 
they are right glad to be with him again. There is positive 
relief and refreshment to him in this necessarily brief inter- 
course with two of his responsibilities. Braced by it he goes 
a step farther to greet his mother, who, supported by her 
second son, is just making her descent from the cab. 

' I think I will go to my room at once, Jeffrey/ she whispers, 
as she returns his kiss ; ' one of the girls may come to me by- 
and-by, but for a little time I would rather be alone.' 

He leads her into the narrow passage, commits her to the 
care of Mrs. Dee, who is smiling and bowing in the back- 
ground, and turns to the entrance-door again in time to meet 
Kitty sweeping in with an expression of despair on her pretty 
face. 
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i Jeffrey ! how are our trunks to be got into this hole ?' she 
cries aloud, throwing out her hands with the air of one who 
gives up all things to perverse fate. 

' How, indeed ? Jeffrey echoes, gazing disconsolately at the 
rapidly growing pile of boxes which are in course of dislodg- 
ment from the respective cabs. * You seem to have brought a 
house full of furniture with you, Kitty. You ought to have 
borne in mind the accommodation I have been able to prepare 
for your reception is necessarily rather limited — like my purse.' 

He utters these last words in a low, emphatic tone, hoping 
that if they are spoken in time they may appeal to Kitty's 
better nature, and avert the storm of discontent which seems 
likely to burst forth from her. 

But the petted beauty of the family can give no thought to, 
her brother's chagrin and discomfiture at this moment. Her 
voice rises high in angry, unseasonable expostulation with 
Jeffrey for having brought them to this pass, with the cabmen 
for the inability they are displaying to bring boxes that are 
wider than the doorway into the passage ; and, lastly, with Mrs. 
Dee, who having settled ' the old lady ' (as she irreverently 
terms Mrs. Eyre), comes back to the scene of action to see 
that no damage is done to her recently re-decorated passages. 

'Them boxes — "h'arks" I call them— can't come into this 
house, Mr. Eyre !' Mrs. Dee says with stern determination, 
addressing Jeffrey and ignoring Miss Eyre; ( my paint and 
varnish is not to be knocked off for any lodger's boxes, and no 
reasonable lodger would bring such things to a house that isn't 
the size of the Pantechnicon.' 

' Be quiet 1' Jeffrey exclaims, with a sudden rising of wrath 
that staggers the landlady (who has hitherto thought him * a 
lamb,' as she has told all Steyne Crescent) ; * the luggage will 
come in all right enough presently, if you will not block up the 
way, Mrs. Dee. And you, Kitty, you're only perplexing 
everybody ; go up to mother, and leave business to me.' 

At the august voice of the man in authority the women 
cease their wailing. Mrs. Dee retires into her special den at 
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the end of the passage, the door of which she bangs in a way 
that makes every window in the house shake ; and Kitty finds 
her way up the narrow, steep stairs to her mother's room, 
where she becomes hysterically incoherent on the subject of 
' Jeffrey's cruelty.' 

'Poor Jeff f Edith puts in deprecatingly ; 'don't you think 
he's feeling the change worse than any of us, excepting 
mamma ?' 

' Such a place to bring us tof Miss Eyre moans. 'Mamma, 
I shall live in dressing-jackets while I stay in this horrible hole; 
there's not room in it for one of my dresses unless the trains 
are tied up ; and the blacks — ugh ! and the stuffiness of it all !' 

' You're worrying poor mamma into one of her awful head- 
aches,' Grace whispers warningly; 'go and take your bonnet 
off, Kitty, and try to look at home and cheerful, for Jeffrey's 
sake.' 

' Where am I to go ? there's no room for my bonnet if I take 
it off my head ; where am I to go ?' 

' Upstairs the landlady said our bedroom was. Edith will 
show you the ' Grace is beginning, but Kitty stops her. 

' Upstairs again ? I came up half-a-dozen ladders already. 
You don't tell me I have to mount any higher f 

' No ; this is the room you're to share with me, Kitty, my 
child,' Mrs. Eyre says falteringly ; and then the spoilt daughter 
becomes almost tragic in the violence of her selfish disappoint- 
ment and annoyance. 

They do not have a pleasant evening together, even under 
the softening influence of the brightly burning fire and the com- 
fortable cat. The dining and drawing rooms are two small 
square sections of a cramped house, and there is not room to 
get away from the sight and hearing of one another. More- 
over, the dinner debilitates them further ; for, while Mrs. Dee 
was shut up in her den, the young person who aided her in the 
discharge of her domestic duties was continually on the area- 
steps, gazing with pleased surprise and open mouth at the 
unusual quantity of luggage. The result of this departure from 
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her proper sphere of action is that the chickens are burnt to 
the bone on one side, and uneatably raw on the other. Further, 
the broccoli boils over, and the odour of the water in which it 
has been steeped penetrates to the highest corners of the 
house. 

' Jeffrey wants to poison us !' Kitty cries, passionately; 
and she makes up her mind to strike a bold blow this very 
night for freedom from these minor miseries. 

Frank has business of his own on hand, and pleads it as an 
excuse for absenting himself from the family meal, of which his 
brother invites him to partake. 

' You'll stay and see us through this first evening, won't you, 
Frank ?' Jeffrey says, when the luggage is coaxed and shoved 
upstairs, and the two brothers are alone. 

' Nothing I should like better, thanks ; but you see I ought 
to look them up in Charles Street.' 

' Oh ! that's going on, is it ?' Jeffery asks, and Frank colours 
a little as he replies : 

1 Lady Sophia is not the kind of girl to give a fellow up 
because he has fallen on evil days. I left the decision entirely 
to Lady Lorlington when I became acquainted with our down- 
fall, and she left it entirely to Sophia.' 

€ And Lady Sophia has stuck to you ? Well, old fellow, I'm 
glad of it, if you are, but I don't think we're either of us made 
of the stuff to find pleasure in owing everything to a wife.' 

' The living will be my own/ Frank explains stiffly. Then 
his mother and sisters come in, and the opportunity is given 
him of gradually getting away from the subject and the house. 

It is in vain that Jeffrey and the two young girls try to make 
cheerful conversation, in vain that poor Mrs. Eyre attempts to 
eat the unappetising dinner to which she is set down. The 
habits of a lifetime cannot be ruthlessly swept away in a 
moment, and the lodging-house service is absolutely distressing 
to them. 

* You haven't asked a word about the auction, Jeffrey,' his 
mother says at last. 
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' Because you can tell me nothing, mother dear, the auction 
not being till to-morrow,' he replies ; and Kitty tosses her head 
a little higher as she puts in : 

1 It's like your arrogance, Jeffrey, to take things for granted 
because you have deemed that it should be so. Mr. Brydon 
has given mamma a cheque for everything that was to have been 
sold. He won't have a thing altered in the old house ; so that 
if we ever any of us go back there ' 

'We never can do that,' Jeffrey says quickly, and Kitty 
answers : 

' Don't you be too sure ; you are not the only Eyre, please 
remember.' 

' Kitty stayed at Broomhill the last two days,' Edith says 
significantly. 

1 Ah, did you ? How is Ellen ? 

1 Nelly is always well ; how should she be otherwise, with 
every luxury in life about her, and the kindest of fathers in the 
world ?' Kitty says pettishly. * My impression is that Nelly 
doesn't half value her blessings, and doesn't half appreciate her 
father.' 

' And who's likely to take Blendon?' Jeffrey interrupts, get- 
ting away from the subject of Nelly at any cost. 

' Mr. Brydon won't let Blendon,' Kitty says, colouring vividly; 
' badly as you have behaved to him, Jeffrey, he says you shall 
never be mortified by seeing any other than one of your own 
family in possession there.' 

As she speaks Jeffrey feels justified in saying grace, and 
bringing this unhappy dinner to a finish ; and they go into the 
cramped drawing-room and try to make themselves cosy 
corners and occupations for the evening. 

Actuated by some secret high resolve, Kitty makes the 
ascent to her bedchamber, and unearths a writing-desk from 
one of her trunks. At this she sits pouring out her soul on 
sheet after sheet of pale-gray black-edged note-paper till bed- 
time. Then she folds up her bulky missive, and addresses it 

to: 

6 
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x 'Richard Brydon, Esq., 

Broomhill, Cheshire.' 

Meantime Frank has gone on the path of duty to Charles 
Street. 

He knows pretty well what welcome to expect. Lady Sophia 
has given him to understand that she looks upon him as bound 
to her, and she is not one to disregard the claims to considera- 
tion to any portion of her property. Moreover, he has an ad- 
ditional feeling of surety from the fact of having received from 
her a direct invitation, or rather a command, to come to her. 

' As soon as you come to town, show yourself here, or I shall 
know what to think, and mamma will put her own construction 
upon your apparent indifference.' 

These words in her last letter dawn before his mind's eye 
encouragingly, not warningly, as he stands at the gloomy portal 
of the house in Charles Street ; and no little cherub sitting up 
aloft cautions him to beware of squalls, as he is ushered into 
the presence of his Sophia. 

She is sitting in what is called the schoolroom, with her 
younger sister, Lady Marian, and for a moment Frank is dis- 
loyally conscious of deriving a certain amount of satisfaction 
from Marian's presence. 

' Oh, you are here, Frank ? Really I hardly know whether 
I am more surprised or pleased/ Lady Sophia says, putting her 
straight, thin hand into his. 

' My dear brother-elect, I leave you to your well-deserved 
wigging/ Lady Marian whispers, as she rushes from the room 
with rather gusty laughter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 

1 If you are only half as well pleased as I am, I shall be 
satisfied, my darling/ Frank says, putting his arm round Lady 
Sophia's well-defined and supported waist Now that he is 
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with her again he really does feel very kindly, almost tenderly, 
towards this lady-love of his, who, if she remains his lady-love, 
will be entitled to be regarded as his benefactress. She is not 
a beauty, and Frank is rather by way of being a beauty lover. 
But she will look very well at Basilhurst ; and with her for his 
wife he will never sink down to the level of a mere country 
parson. 

' Oh ! it's all very well to call me your darling, Frank,' she 
says, speaking raspingly, and averting her head more than she 
had ever averted it before from him ; i I am not at all sure that 
I ought to permit you to address me in that way, until I have 
had some sort of explanation. And I am not at all sure that 
mamma will receive you on any terms.' 

She frigidly releases herself from his embrace as she speaks, 
and resumes her seat. 

* In the name of all that's reasonable, what have I to ex- 
plain?' he says, incautiously thinking solely of his altered 
fortunes; 'I have made a clean breast of it to Lady Lorlington.' 

* Will you think me altogether unreasonable when I ask how 
you stand with that girl down in Cheshire ?' 

The blood rises to his brow now as he remembers Nelly and 
all that in his brief madness he has said to and hoped from her. 
But he answers outspokenly enough : 

* I don't stand in any particular way with any girl in Cheshire. 
I have left a dear friend down there ' 

'A girl friend?' 



1 Yes, one who would have been my- 



'I won't hear such a confession, Mr. Eyre,' she cries, 
rising in her wrath into absolute dignity ; but Frank finishes 
his interrupted speech so calmly that she is compelled to 
listen to it 

c One who would have been my brother's wife if we had not 
all been left the paupers we are.' 

She pauses in her way to the door. 

' I mean a Miss Brydon of Broomhill,' she says. 

c And I mean the same Miss Brydon.' Then he approaches 

6—2 
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her again, but still the memory of something she has heard 
rankles, and she keeps aloof. 

' It's useless equivocating, Frank, even if I were disposed 
to treat it all as nothing, not that I am jealous of any 
rustic beauty, I assure you. Mamma will be inexorable ; she 
has heard from Wilkins, her lawyer, that this man Brydon, 
who has cheated every one of you and made his own fortune, 
meant you to marry his daughter, and that you were ready 
enough to do so.' 

'Really you can't expect a man to combat these idle 
rumours,' Frank says, with a contemptuous smile, and Lady 
Sophia, who is in truth only too ready to pardon this recreant 
lover, persuades herself that Wilkins is a mischief-making, 
meddlesome, chattering toady, and that Frank has never swerved 
from his sworn allegiance to herself. 

So she suffers herself to be reinstated in her. seat, and tries 
to listen with a fair show of interest to as much as Frank is 
disposed to tell her of the affairs and circumstances of his 
family. 

'Yours was not the most encouraging welcome to give a 
fellow when he has just gone through what I have to-day in 
bringing my mother and sisters to town,' he says ; and she 
feels that her interest is being solicited for his mother and 
sisters, and does not yet know how far it may be well to accord 
it to them. 

For it is still upon the cards that she may see occasion to 
change her mind with respect to Frank himself during this 
autumn progress which she is about to make with her mother. 

' Oh, come to town, have they ? I wonder they should do 
that just as everybody is leaving it' 

1 They're not anybodies now, you must understand,' he says 
rather quickly, for her tone is one of the weakest and coolest 
conventional interest ; 'they've come up because it's the best 
thing Jeffrey and I can do for them, unhappily, to settle them 
in lodgings in Chelsea.' 

' Indeed ! I always thought the country was much 
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cheaper ; mamma took a furnished house in Hill Street one 
season when this was being done up, and she declared that it 
ruined her. I'm afraid that your brother Jeffrey and you have 
rather vague notions of economy.' 

' Taking a house in Hill Street is not a parallel case at all, 
as you will understand when you see their quarters/ he says 
dryly, and Lady Sophia explains, with something like nervous 
haste, that she fears her mamma and herself will have no time 
for calls before they leave town. 

For a few minutes there is silence between them, and a 
cloud on Frank's brow. He is quite willing, nay, more than 
willing, to have Basilhurst, and he is far from being unwilling 
to have Lady Sophia. But all his manliness revolts at the idea 
of taking either the living or the lady on these terms — that 
his own people are to be slighted and treated as of no account 
by the Lorlingtons. 

'If you leave every other call unpaid I should imagine 
you would make time to call on my mother, that is, if I am to 
understand that you still honour me with your regard.' 

'Really, Frank, misfortune has made you very tenacious. 
You know what mamma is, how very strict in the perform- 
ance of all her social obligations, yet you speak as if you ex- 
pected me to forfeit every engagement she may have made for 
me, and uproot all her plans, in order that I may rush off to 
some place I never even heard of, to call on a strange lady who 
has chosen to come up at a most extraordinary time.' 

' That strange lady is the mother of the man you are going 
to condescend to marry, and you know as well as I do that she 
has had no choice in the matter.' 

Lady Sophia heaves a fine-drawn sigh ; it expresses neither 
sympathy, contrition, nor anything else that would be apolo- 
getic, and so soothing and comforting at the moment to 
Frank Eyre; all it does express is indifference, and that it 
does perfectly. 

' Upon my word, I begin to think that I should have done 
well to have taken your mother's hint to stay away until I was 
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asked here, instead of your hint to come,' he says, feeling sorely 
nettled. 

'You can hardly expect me to be enthusiastic after the 
rumours I have heard.' 

{ I thought I had explained to your satisfaction just now the 
way in which those idiotic rumours arose.' 

' Hardly to my satisfaction ; I had to accept your explana- 
tion to a certain extent, but I really fail to see how the fact of 
Miss Brydon's having once intended to marry your brother 
quite accounts for the very great intimacy that existed between 
you and her after her engagement with your brother was 
broken off, nor does it quite account for Mr. Brydon having 
told Mr. Wilkins that you were going to tack the Brydon on to 
Eyre — call yourself " Eyre-Brydon," or " Brydon-Eyre," I'm 
not sure which.' 

She speaks sharply, shrewishly almost, and Frank fails to 
remind himself of the daily war she must have waged with her 
mother on his account while these things were being said. He 
fails to remind himself of her lately past trials, and therefore 
cannot bear his own patiently. 

' It comes to this, that you must either believe me or dis- 
believe me,' he is beginning angrily ; then he remembers just 
in time that he cannot proudly pose as an unjustly aspersed 
one. If Lady Sophia presses him hard for the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, it will be his ignominious fate 
to have to confess that he would have been Nelly Brydon's 
lover by this time, if Nelly Brydon had let him be. 

' I really think we had better say no more about it,' Lady 
Sophia says loftily, for she feels that if Lady Lorlington comes 
in and finds them wrangling, her diplomatic ladyship will turn 
the wrangle into a serious quarrel, and then she (Sophia) may 
lose Frank altogether. Accordingly she waves the olive- 
branch, but does so in a dignified and still slightly indifferent 
manner. 

i With all my heart ; let's say no more about it,' Frank says, 
feeling greatly relieved at what he believes to be the death 
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and burial of the subject. He has yet to learn that Lady 
Sophia is great at recurring to a deceased unpleasantness. 

' I won't promise that you will not hear of it again from 
mamma,' Lady Sophia says, in a preparatory tone ; ' you know 
how rigorously she judges anything like— anything that is not 
quite open and honourably straightforward on the part of a 
man, and of course you cannot be blind — we can neither of us 
be blind — to the immense concession if she allows our en- 
gagement to go on.' 

' No ; not for a dozen Basilhursts and a dozen Lady Sophias 
will he admit this, 1 Frank tells himself, but what he says to her 
is: 

' Lady Lorlington surely thought me open and honourably 
straightforward when she entrusted her son to my charge, and 
subjected him entirely to my influence ? I have done nothing 
to make her alter her opinion of me.' 

i It's all very well for you to be ready to rake up mamma's 
former opinion about anything against herself, but you don't 
know her as well as I do if you think that sort of thing will 
weigh with her for a moment. Mamma never pretends to be 
infallible, or staunch, or anything of the kind ; if she wants to 
get rid of you now she will declare, with the greatest equa- 
nimity, that she has been mistaken in you all along. Mamma 
never allows herself to be hampered by what is gone before, 
and is done with ; but you'll find her a good friend, Frank, if you 
make it her interest to forward yours ; she will never be satis- 
fied to see me sink in the social scale, and if you justify what I 
shall say of you, mamma will be your best ally.' 

' But I don't think I'll see her ladyship this evening,' Frank 
says ruefully. He feels so very much as if he were being 
bought and sold. 

Lady Sophia acquiesces very affably in this desire of her 
lover's to avoid her ladyship. She knows well that Lady Lor- 
lington will say some things to Frank when they two do meet 
that will sorely try to its utmost his temper and his toleration 
for the house of Lorlington. If Frank is to be retained at all, 
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it is just as well that he should be retained amiably, and with- 
out any seeming effort. Accordingly Lady Sophia blandly 
seconds his proposition that he shall depart, and he is just 
clear of the doorsteps when Lady Lorlington drives up. 

But his back is turned to the approaching carriage, and 
though intuition tells him whose chariot-wheels are behind him, 
he does not turn his head. 

1 Surely I saw Mr. Frank Eyre walking away as I drove up 
to the door?' Lady Lorlington says, walking into the drawing- 
room, where her two daughters are awaiting her. 

'Yes, Frank has been here,' Lady Sophia says, with the 
Bruff manner well developed in a moment. c Oh, dinner, I'm 
so glad ! the days are insupportably long when there's not a 
soul to speak to. 1 

* You didn't see Frank Eyre, then, Sophia 7 Lady Lorling- 
ton says, with a brightening visage ; ' that really is fortunate, 
for I have settled that we go down to Wrettsley to-morrow.' 

'I thought you had fixed next week for Wrettsley,' Lady 
Sophia says, evading the question as to having seen Frank 

'So I did, but dear Lady Diana and I altered the plan at the 
concert just now ; she presses the point of our going at once.' 

'I wish I could go,' Lady Marian says, pouting a little. 
1 Charlie Angerstein would rather have me there than Sophia, 
I know ; besides, Sophia can't marry two men, and she has 
been closeted with Frank, quarrelling and making it up in the 
most orthodox style, for the last two hours.' 

1 Sophia, how imprudent !' 

( Really, mamma, I fail to see the imprudence of having a 
little private conversation with the man I am going to pass my 
life with.' 

Lady Lorlington looks narrowly at her daughter, but Lady 
Sophia is not endowed with a tell-tale face ; the expression on 
it at this moment is one of stolid indifference, nothing more. 

' May I ask if Frank's prospects have bettered during the 
last few weeks, that you seem to have come to the conclusion 
that it is the best thing you can do to "pass your life with him," 
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as you pathetically put it? And how has he managed to 
dispose of the lawyer's daughter?' 

' She was engaged to his brother. Mr. Wilkins misrepre- 
sented things to you, mamma, as he often does/ Lady Sophia 
says carelessly ; and then they are compelled to change the 
conversation as they go in to dinner and the servant is in the 
room. 

But during the whole of dinner, Lady Ldrlington expatiates 
on the graciousness of Lady Diana Angerstein, and on the 
perfect unanimity of feeling that evidently exists between that 
lady and her only son, Charles Angerstein, of Wrettsley. 

* It is palpably her one desire to see him happily married. 
She told me to-day she should resign the reins at Wrettsley 
with joy if he would only give her a daughter ; and she added : 
' Who knows what may come of this little gathering next week?' 

' Oh mamma, and you fancy she was thinking of Sophia 7 
Lady Marian says with dancing eyes. 

' Lady Diana's manner was very pointed, and no one knows 
better than she does that Sophia might have been the Marchioness 
of Duciedale if she had only been prudent,' Lady Lorlington 
says loftily ; and Lady Sophia falls into a sullen reverie, from 
which her mother augurs that Frank Eyre will not be an insur- 
mountable obstacle if the Master of Wrettsley sees fit to throw 
the handkerchief to the Lady Sophia. 

' If you have quite made up your mind to forsake the world 
and bury yourself alive with Frank Eyre in a country parish, I 
may as well save the inevitable expenses of this visit to Wretts- 
ley, keep the dresses for your trousseau, and the money to add 
to your slender store when you commence your round of 
parochial duties/ Lady Lorlington says, late in the evening 
when Lady Marian has yawned herself off to bed. 

' How you do dwell on a thing, mamma. You'd make any 
prospect hateful by talking about it so much. 1 

' You'll have the whole of the Eyre family on your hands 
too. Fortunately, Basilhurst is a roomy house, for it will be 
quite an asylum for the Eyres.' 
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1 1 think I have given Frank to understand already that I am 
not going to mix myself up with his people very much. He 
• asked me to call on his mother and sister before we left town, 
and I told him it was impossible.' 

* What an unheard-of thing ! Did he tell you where they 
were ?' 

' Somewhere in Chelsea — some outlandish place with a grand 
name : but it doesn't matter — we are not going to it' 

1 Certainly not,' Lady Lorlington says shudderingly ; ' and, 
my dear girl, I trust we may never hear of it or of the Eyres 
again. Fortunately, I see my way clearly out of the difficulty. 
This invitation to Wrettsley is a direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence* 

* Mr. Angerstein and I have never spoken half-a-dozen words 
to each other in our lives.' 

'His mother's manner about you yesterday was most 
pointed.' 

* You have made such mistakes about me before, mamma,' 
Lady Sophia says despairingly ; * two or three times I've felt 
positively ill-used, and it's only been because you have 
imagined some man had a meaning that never entered his 
head about me.' 

c When you're the mistress of Wrettsley, you will thank me 
for having managed to get this invitation there.' 

c Perhaps so, if Mr. Angerstein could be changed to Frank 
Eyre,' Lady Sophia replies, with something like warmth ; ' I 
declare, mamma, if I see you trying to trick Mr. Angerstein 
into making me an offer, I'll tell Lady Diana at once that I am 
engaged to Frank Eyre.' 

' I shall leave everything to you — I can rely on your discre- 
tion,' Lady Lorlington says carelessly, in answer to this ; and 
she is right. The following day, when they go down to Wretts- 
ley, Sophia is quite as much alive to the advantages of the 
place as her mother can desire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

c DEAR LADY DI !' 

Perhaps of all the women who keep their places in society 
in spite of irritating it and outraging it in small things, and 
generally defying it, Lady Diana Angerstein is the most incom- 
prehensible. She has never been a pretty woman, and now at 
fifty she is decidedly plain, with skin like parchment and a nose 
like a beak. The daughter of an impecunious Scotch Earl and 
the widow of a very wealthy brewer, she holds her own every- 
where by right of birth, money, and the thickest skin that 
nature ever put as a covering over feminine nerves. Insolent 
to her equals, cruelly insulting to her inferiors, and rude to 
everybody, it is the standing marvel of the age and society in 
which she flourishes why her invitations to go and be galled to 
the quick at any one of her many mansions should be so 
eagerly sought and accepted. At least it is a marvel until you 
know her son, Charlie Angerstein. It is universally admitted 
that he covers a multitude of his mother's sins. For he is the 
actual owner of large possessions, and it is well understood that 
if he marries in a way that pleases his mother, he will be the 
heir to everything she holds at present. 

The beauties of Wrettsley would fill a guide-book, but they 
may not be enlarged upon here : but they are so clearly per- 
ceptible to Lady Sophia as she is welcomed by her young host 
that the loving thoughts of Basilhurst, which she has been as- 
siduously cultivating all day, recede into space. 

' I can't tell you how glad I am to have you here,' Lady 
Diana says, standing on the rug in front of the mantelpiece, with 
her hands on her hips, and her feet planted wide apart, after a 
favourite fashion of hers. 

* You know what pleasure I always feel in being with such a 
sincere friend,' Lady Lorlington says, with emotion, for it seems 
to her that the powerful mother is about to make the offer for 
her son at once. 

' And I have always been so anxious to see Wrettsley. I 
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think, when one hears a place praised beyond all others, one 
is anxious to see it, isn't one?' Lady Sophia says innocently, 
addressing Mr. Charles Angerstein. 

' Charlie, you ought to feel rather ashamed of being in such 
a hurry to leave Wrettsley, and one who appreciates its beauties 
so thoroughly,' Lady Diana says maliciously, for it is one of 
her amiable ladyship's pleasures in life to disappoint people, 
and to let them perceive that their disappointment is patent 
to her. 

1 I consider myself rather ill-treated by my mother in this 
matter/ the young man says, rather sympathetically, for he is 
almost sorry for the chagrin which Lady Lorlington cannot 
quite conceal. ' I didn't know until yesterday that you were 
coming, and then I had agreed to go to the Gardiners.' 

' In hopes of persuading one of the Gardiners to come here 
eventually, I believe,' Lady Diana says hilariously; 'May 
Gardiner is the prettiest girl of this season, Charlie. You 
needn't look annoyed at my suggestion ; it isn't every mother 
either who would patiently face the prospect of having to give 
up the reins to her son's wife as I do, is it, Lady Lorlington ? 
Now we'll go to our rooms; I've a few people coming to 
dinner, to celebrate Charlie's last evening with us.' 

Then she sweeps her guests out of the room, and stumps 
upstairs before them, chattering noisily as she goes about May 
Gardiner's beauty, and the Gardiners' undisguised efforts to 
secure the wealthy young master of Wrettsley for their daughter. 

' That woman is a fiend 1' Lady Lorlington says by-and-by, 
coming in dressed to her daughter's room, which adjoins her 
own. 

' She was less fiendish than usual, I thought, to-day,' Lady 
Sophia says provokingly ; ' she spoke really quite amiably, and 
with a great deal of real motherly feeling, about a the possibility 
of her son marrying Miss Gardiner.' 

' She did it to taunt and annoy me ; she knows that I am 
much too proud to resent her scarcely veiled insinuations that 
we have come here for a purpose.' 
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* So we did, mamma ; you know it. The horrid woman laid 
a trap for you, and you fell into it. Nothing would please her 
better than to be able to tell people that I came here to hunt 
her son, and that her son doubled and escaped me/ 

' I wish I had brought Marian instead of you ; she would 
have met' with her match in Marian/ Lady Lorlington says 
discontentedly. 

' Yes, I quite believe that Marian would have asked him to 
stay, and have flattered him into foiling his mother,' the elder 
daughter says calmly. ' But Lady Di shan't have such a com- 
plete victory over me as she thinks she has gained ; she shan't 
have it to say that I came after her son, and he ran away from 
me.' 

1 You can't stop that woman's tongue.' 

c I'll try to, mamma,' Sophia says, fastening her long gloves 
composedly. Then they go down to dinner, and in the course 
of it, to Lady Lorlington's distress, the conversation is turned 
upon the Eyres. 

* By-the-way, what have you done with the Eyre who was 
with Lorlington ?' Lady Diana asks, in a pause in which her 
Northern accents ring out with distressing clearness. 

c He has just lost his father; left Lorlington in Paris to go 
home to the funeral,' Lady Lorlington replies smoothly ; * Lor- 
lington lingers on there, naughty boy, though I ' 

1 The Eyres are left positively destitute, I understand,' Lady 
Di cuts in ruthlessly; 'I despise improvident people. Old 
Eyre wanted to be a sort of king of the county, I hear. But 
I'm sorry for Jeffrey Eyre ; he has more stamina in him than 
half the young men I know put together — quite different to that 
young prig of a * 

' I'm glad to hear you speak so highly of Jeffrey Eyre,' Lady 
Sophia says, leaning forward radiant and calm ; ( he is a great 
object of interest to me ; I like to feel proud of him.' 

'Eh, what's this now?' says Lady Di; 'is it Jeffrey you're ' 

' I am engaged to Jeffrey's brother Frank,' Lady Sophia says, 
smiling affably; ( I suppose mamma has told you.' Then, 
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having successfully destroyed the hopes Lady Diana has been 
nurturing in relation to any disappointment she (Sophia) may 
feel about Charlie Angerstein, Frank's affianced proceeds with 
her dinner as quietly as if her mother were not seething in her 
own wrath just opposite. 

' It's not much of a match, I'm thinking,' Lady Di says later 
in the evening. 

' Perhaps not, from a worldly point of view.' 

'And that's just precisely the only view you and I would 
ever take of it. They'll have to live in the world, won't they ? 
and pay their way in the world ? and what has the young man 
got to do it on ? You should have done better for Sophia than 
this, eh, now? But you're clever; you have kept it quiet, 
hoping something better would turn up for the young lady, eh r* 

'They are devoted to one another. My daughter has re- 
nounced very brilliant prospects for the sake of the man of her 
choice,' Lady Lorlington says firmly, for she feels that it be- 
hoves her to stand up for the Eyre alliance now that Sophia 
has committed herself by making open mention of it. Then 
she determines to give Lady Di one sabre-cut in return for all 
these bludgeon blows which the latter has been dealing out. 
'Besides, we mothers must learn to resign ourselves to our 
children's wills in such matters ; for instance, we shall sympa- 
thize with you most sincerely, my dear friend, if your only son 
throws himself away upon that Miss Gardiner, as you hinted 
he might We shall feel how helpless you are. She's a bonnie 
beauty ; but her parents ? the mother is almost inadmissible ! 
I do hope you will be spared the trial. They says that Mrs. 
Gardiner has retained one of her barmaid habits, that of drink- 
ing a great deal It would be very terrible if that habit proved 
hereditary.' 

' Charlie just sees through a girl as if she were a sheet of 
glass; if there are any imperfections in May Gardiner's character 
they'll be visible enough to him.' 

' And of course he is in a position to dare to play the part 
of King Cophetua ; the obscurity of her birth and the vulgarity 
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of her mother will be forgotten facts when she becomes Mrs. 

Angerstein.' 

' He has no more thought of making her Mrs. Angerstein 

than he has of making one of your girls Mrs. Angerstein,' Lady 

Di laughs cheerfully. And she lets Lady Lorlington perceive 

she has been burying her arrows in the wrong target 

* * * * * * 

' It's done now, Sophia ; anything like your rashness !' 

'Yes, it's done, mamma, and now I feel settled. That 
horrible old woman goaded me into doing the right thing, I am 
sure.' 

' I gave her to know I was perfectly well aware of the 
Gardiners' antecedents.' 

1 Did you ? For my part I'd just as soon that the precious 
Charlie married May Gardiner as any other girl. I should be 
worse than a fool if I wasted a thought upon him.' 

1 It will be more than a twelvemonth before you can marry, 
remember that, Sophia. Distinctly I refuse my consent to the 
madness until Frank can hold Basilhurst' 

'A year will soon pass/ Lady Sophia says hopefully; but in 
spite of her assumed tone she does feel that these twelve 
months of waiting will be very long and very hard to her. 

The next day they learn that Mr. Angerstein's plans are 

altered, and that he is not going to the Gardiners; but the 

change of plan no longer affects Lady Lorlington's happiness. 
****** 

' Jeffrey, Jeff dear ! don't go into the drawing-room, mamma 
wants you in her room,' one of his younger sisters says, flying 
downstairs to meet him, as he lets himself in with his latch-key. 
. ' Nothing the matter with mother, is there ? the poor, tired, 
jaded clerk asks anxiously, as he prepares to mount the pre- 
cipitous narrow stairs to his mother's room. 

' No, only upset a little. Mr. Brydon is in the drawing-room 
with Kitty.' 

'Brydon here !' 

His first thought is that there must be something amiss about 
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Nelly. Perhaps she has broken down under the strain to which 
he has subjected her love and pride. He cannot bear the 
suspense, and passing his sister with a bound, he opens the 
drawing-room door, and in a second is in the room. 

His sister, the pretty Miss Eyre, lately the belle of Cheshire, 
and the proudest of them all, is seated in an armchair, lounging 
back, with her rich silk" and crape and jet-spangled draperies 
falling away in sumptuous waves over the floor. Her right 
elbow is planted on the arm of the chair, and her right hand 
supports her flushed cheek. Her left hand, sparkling with a 
brace of large diamond rings that he has never seen on it 
before, is reposing in Mr. Brydoh's. 

Anxiety gives way to amazement ; nervous fear for Nelly to 
uncontrollable irritation against her father. 

' What does this mean ? he exclaims. 1 1 hoped at least 
that you would have had the manliness to abstain from coming 
to gloat over the ruin and wretchedness you have caused. 1 

' Hush, Jeffrey I Our days of ruin and wretchedness are 
over,' Kitty says, rising gracefully, and silencing her aged lover 
with a gesture. ' Mr. Brydon has come to ask me to many 
him, and to offer to be a good friend to all my family.' 

' I'd rather see the whole family in their graves than consent 
to such a marriage t Jeffrey says hotly ; but in a moment, as 
Kitty smiles supreme contempt for him, and folds her hands 
over Mr. Brydon's arm, Jeffrey feels his powerlessness, and 
with a choking, baffled, wronged sensation pervading him, turns 
from the room. 

* I acquit you of all participation in your brother's most in- 
sulting demeanour,' Mr. Brydon says, patting Kitty's hand pro- 
tectingly and forgivingly, and Kitty tosses her head impatiently 
as she rejoins : 

' I take that for granted. If you try to make me respon- 
sible for the shortcomings of my family, I had better make up 
my mind to say again that I think our marriage will be a 
mistake. You have known me from a child, and you must know 
how I was always petted and considered by poor papa.' 
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Kitty puts her handkerchief to her eyes and wipes them 
with grace and vehemence as she says this, and again Mr. 
Brydon protests that never by word, or deed, or look, will he 
fetter, worry, or reprove her, and * she shall have Blendon for 
her own, and ask hermother and sisters to live with her for so 
long as it pleases them to do it.' 
1 And what will Nelly say ?' 

c Nelly has been brought up to be dutiful, 1 he says pom- 
pously. 

c That's all very well ; but she has not been brought to like 
to take the second place. Now the first place must be mine, 
not hers any more.' 

' I can trust to your tact, and her generous disposition.' 
' Don't trust to anything of that kind too much, Mr. Brydon. 
I shall never forget that I am an Eyre ; you must feel that, and 

if, and if ' 

She pauses, blushes, and then with a movement of impatience, 
goes on : 

1 And if it comes to a division of property, and we have 
children, I shall not be satisfied to think that Nelly shares 
.equally with them.' 

( Blendon shall be settled on you absolutely.' 
' That will not be enough. Broomhill, as it stands now, is 
the more important property. Oh dear ! what a cruel thing 
it is that a girl should have to settle such questions for her- 
self. Jeffrey is worse than useless. Mr. Brydon, I must have 
you meet my brother Frank. I can trust him to look after my 
future happiness.' 

'That, together with your interests, shall be well considered 
by me,' Mr. Brydon says, raising Kitty's pretty gem-bedecked 
hand to his lips. But his hopes of conjugal bliss with this 
daughter of a good old house are not as high as they were when, 
at her bidding, he came to renew the offer of his hand, which 
he had made her before she left Cheshire. 

Meanwhile, Jeffrey has sought his mother in the only sanc- 
tuary that is left to her — the dreary bedroom that is rendered 

7 
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almost unnavigable by the number of boxes and trunks which 
are piled about it 

The poor lady is sitting here, half rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of relief from this ghastly burden, of ' altered circum- 
stances/ and cramped poverty, which a few days' experience 
has taught her to regard as a terrible evil. Half rejoicing at 
the prospect of relief, and half fearing that Jeffrey will * put a 
stop to it all,' in the hard heavy way in which poverty is be- 
ginning to make him. 

' Mother/ he begins, and she starts as if a shell had exploded 
under her ear, ' what does this mean about Kitty ? It is not 
fair, it is not right to have played such a game behind my 
back.' 

' Oh Jeffrey, your words are cruel !' she says, shivering and 
fearing wholly now. There is not an atom of rejoicing in her 
heart ; all there is bleakness and despair. 

' My words are just I have given up position, love, wealth, 
for the honour of my family, and my sister meanly traffics 
behind my back, bartering her good -name and her fair beauty 
away for the filthy lucre of the man who is the bitterest, the 
lowest, the meanest enemy we Eyres have ever had !' 

( My poor girl ! This life would kill her, blight her beauty 
and brightness/ the mother moans. 

'Because she no longer has carriages and horses, fine dresses 
and fair-weather friends.' 

' No, Jeffrey, it's not that, not that only/ the mother says, 
with sudden courage ; ' it's not only the poverty we have to 
bear and look forward to for ourselves that makes it bitterly 
hard to bear ; it's the sight of the change it is working in you ; 
it's the feeling that we shall not dare in time to show you a 
bill, however necessary the things for which the bill is incurred 
may be ; it's the feeling that we shall grow cowards ' 

* Andjearn to regard me as a tyrant ?' 

c I did not say so, Jeffrey.' 

'But you mean it; mother, you fear for me that I am 
become a bully and a tyrant, in earnestly endeavouring to be 
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honourable and straightforward, to owe no man, and keep our 
independence ; and so my sisters trick and foil me, and you 
feel that you must side with them against me.' 

c KLitty is of age ; we are terrible burdens to you,' Mrs. 
Eyre sobs. 'Oh Jeffrey! we had to think to-day how we 
could get dinner enough for us all with the few shillings I have 
left, and your face darkens when the girls want to go anywhere, 
for you think of the cost, and we know you can't help it, dear, 
for we are burdens on you, burdens on you I' 

' I've strained every nerve to try and make you all comfort- 
able,' he says hoarsely. 

' We know it, dear, we feel and appreciate your efforts, my 
own son !' she says eagerly ; * but what is the use of playing 
a game at such a pass as this ? Hard as you have to work, 
yours is the happier lot, Jeffrey ; you have no time to think of 
the past ; your poor sisters have nothing to do but sit down, 
hopeful of nothing, and think over the old happier days, and 
dread the worse days to come, and every sigh they draw seems 
to me to convey a reproach to your father's memory.' 

' It shall be as you will, mother, and Brydon shall be your 
son-in-law without another word of opposition from me.' Then 
he goes away grimly, leaving his mother considerably more at 
ease than he found her, but with a tumult raging in his own 
heart as he thinks : 

' It is for this I have given up Nelly.' 



CHAPTER XL 

GLEAMS OF PROSPERITY. 

It is eighteen months since Jeffrey Eyre learnt that the 
votive offering of his life and happiness, which he had made 
for the honour of his name and the welfare of his mother and 
sisters, is naught. During fourteen of these months Kitty 
has been Mrs. Brydon, of Blendon and Broomhill, and the 
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widowed Mrs. Eyre and her two unmarried daughters have been 
guests of the Brydons at both places. 

Young Mrs. Brydon has not sown a crop of hopes and 
reaped a harvest of disappointment. Her married life has been 
to the full as satisfactory as she felt it might be, when Mr. 
Brydon responded to her appeal for aid by appearing before 
her in the character of liberator and future lord. She has un- 
limited command of money, she is free to visit with whom she 
likes, and can ; and in either of her husband's houses her 
mother and sisters find a home for so long as it may please 
them to do so. Leading a luxurious, unrestricted life, Kitty 
blooms afresh into greater beauty than ever, and is grad- 
ually blotting out from her memory all recollection of those few 
sordid weeks which she spent in London lodgings with Jeffrey. 

Her old husband is proud of her, afraid of her, and quite 
ready to be jealous of her should occasion offer. Up to the 
present time no fitting object has appeared on whom he can 
either reasonably or unreasonably lavish anything approaching 
to jealous dislikes. But intuition teaches him that the time 
may come when he may be compelled to exert his authority 
over his wife, and experience teaches him that he will probably 
exert it in vain. 

Good taste had taught Kitty Eyre that there had better be 
no flourish of trumpets and beating of drums about her return 
to her old home as Mrs. Brydon. Her elder brother Jeffrey re- 
fused to be at the wedding, and Nelly's weak protest against such 
a wedding at all had decided her father against inviting her. So 
the marriage had been conducted in a much more unostenta- 
tious way than was pleasing to Mr. Brydon, who would have 
had his union with one of the old stock blessed by the Arch- 
bishop, and graced by the presence of the whole house of 
peers, if he could have had his way. 

But his young bride decreed otherwise, and Mr. Brydon 
submitted to being thwarted by her with a meekness that 
promised well for her sovereignty in the future. 

There had been a few family jars on the return home of the 
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happy pair, but these had been stilled with a steady hand by 
Mrs. Brydon. For instance, it had been arranged that Mrs. 
Eyre and the two younger girls should precede Mr. and Mrs. 
Brydon to Blendon, and order everything to be in perfect 
readiness for their reception. This had been done, and Mrs. 
Eyre had insensibly fallen into the habit of a lifetime, and 
assumed the reins of government in her old home. That is to 
say, though she had made no exhibition of ruling, she had 
glided imperceptibly into the old grooves, ordering a shrub to 
be transplanted or a bed's border to be enlarged out in the 
garden, and in the house directing the rearrangement of some 
of the rooms, and the reorganization of some of the details of 
routine, which had slackened and gone awry since the death 
of the squire. 

Most of the servants left at Blendon had been hired and 
trained by herself, and some of them awkwardly enough looked 
upon her as their veritable mistress still. While as for Nelly 
Brydon, when she came over from Broomhill to see them, she 
never by word or look hinted that she regarded Blendon as 
anything than altogether and entirely Eyre property still. 

So it came to pass that the first person whom Mrs Brydon 
felt called upon to hurt by an arrogant assertion of her new 
dignity was her own mother. 

However, this matter has been comfortably adjusted; the 
reigns of management are in the right pair of hands now, and 
no one has any reason to complain of the way in which the 
comfort of the widow and her daughters is provided for. 
They have a good suite of rooms, they are considered greatly 
by the master and mistress, and indeed they occupy the position 
of honoured guests. 

But sometimes Mrs. Eyre lets her heart whisper, ' I should 
have had more of a home with Jeffrey — poor Jeffrey V 

Nelly is away, staying with an old school-fellow. She is very 
often away in these days, for though there is not actual war, there 
is frequently grave dissension between her and her young step- 
mother. From the broad, half-natural, half-acquired loyalty 
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and love which Nelly feels for the other Eyres, root and branch, 
she now excludes Mrs. Brydon. 

'I cannot conceive how my father can have been pitiful 
enough to ask you, or how you can have been selfish and mean 
enough to have accepted him,' she says, when Kitty comes 
home a triumphant bride and lady of the manor, and asks her 
stepchild « what she thinks of it alL' 

' Really, Nelly, your possible or impossible conceptions of 
things are not interesting, nor are they nicely worded. I won't 
trouble you for your opinion again/ Kitty says loftily. c If you 
array yourself against me in this way, we can't expect that one 
house will hold us.' 

This is the first intimation that is. given to the heiress of 
Broomhill that her sway in her own house is no longer an un- 
disputed one. It is not only at Blendon that Mrs. Brydon is 
Lady Paramount; she will rule at Broomhill too, and in time 
a little son is born, who strengthens his mother's claims to being 
omnipotent with his father. 

And the baby is named Eyre-Brydon, and the Rev. Frank 
Eyre, who has just been ordained a priest and inducted into 
the Basilhurst living, comes up from Norfolk to christen his 
little nephew, and there are general rejoicings. 

But Jeffrey does not join in them. 

Frank's year of experience in his profession has matured and 
improved him marvellously, everybody says. He has held a 
curacy in the diocese of Norwich, near enough to his future 
parish for him to have been able to learn something of it, and of 
his future parishioners. And the knowledge so acquired has 
been pleasant. He will go to his home, feeling it to be possible 
for him to like his people well, and further feeling that it is 
more than probable that they will fully reciprocate the feeling. 

His marriage with Lady Sophia is to take place in a few 
weeks now, as soon indeed as the high-art rugs and the Hel- 
bronner curtains and coverings have been arrayed in the 
medisevalised modern rectory. And the wedding is to be at 
Retchingham, and Lord Lorlington, who has always been staunch 
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to Frank, is going to stand all the expense, and give his 
lady-mother no excuse for grumbling. 

Frank is really irreproachable in appearance, and in his 
manner of deporting himself. 

His younger sisters feel rather subdued in his presence at 
first, partly because his coat is extremely long, and a little 
because there is an unvarying suavity in his tone of voice 
and in his general expression, which they fancy may be the 
result of religion. But his mother is unconditionally proud 
of him, the good son and brother who is going to do so well 
and safely for himself. 

' Ah, if Jeffrey were only like you !' she sighs. 

'Jeffrey, I fear, is worldly, essentially worldly!' Frank 
replies. 'I called on him one evening on my way through 
town, stole an hour from the Lorlingtons, and went round 
intending to try and persuade him to come down to the 
christening of Kitty's boy; but he couldn't give me five 
minutes, "had to go and make up some merchant's books," 
he said; and when I remonstrated with him for doing that 
sort of thing, he told me that he was going to do something 
that I should consider more degrading still, "travel" for 
some house or other ; and this for money ! money merely.' 

'And what can he want with so much money?' Mrs. Eyre 
asks piteously, speaking as if Jeffrey were scooping in gold 
towards himself with both hands. 

' I can't tell ; he's still in those lodgings that he got for you. 
I wanted to take him to see them in Charles Street, but he 
didn't seem inclined to do it, and I didn't press it. What 
chances Jeffrey has thrown away, to be sure !' 

' And he's as unrelenting about his sister's marriage as if the 
poor child had committed a sin,' Mrs. Eyre weeps ; ' it's un- 
christian of Jeffrey to continue to bear such animosity against 
Mr. Brydon.' 

' Undoubtedly it is, while Brydon provides a good home for 
you all,' Frank says judicially.; ' but that's the worst of Jeffrey. 
We all know that he has had to bear severe disappointments 
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and losses, and that he has made what one may call an alarm- 
ing sacrifice at the shrine of honour ; but he is so awfully un- 
practical ! He actually told me the other day that he and I 
could between us have made a more honourable home for you 
and the girls than you are enjoying now — talked of your eating 
the bread of dependence, and all that sort of nonsense. I 
explained to him how utterly incapable I should have been of 
helping, but Jeffrey's the kind of fellow who is never convinced 
against his will/ 

1 And it is unkind to speak of our position in such a way,' 
the poor heart-sore mother says, flushing finely ; ' it's my 
daughter's hospitality that I am accepting, it's my own child's 
bread that I am eating ; I am not more of a dependent in 
Kitty's house than I should have been in Jeffrey's, but since 
our fortunes failed his nature has grown very hard.' 

'He certainly does not look at things in a right light,' 
Frank, with whom prosperity and piety are going hand in 
hand, says solemnly. And then he filially gives his mother a 
pretty little message from Lady Sophia, and so gradually leads 
her away from sad thoughts of her absent degenerate son. 

Little Eyre-Brydon's christening-day is quite a county topic. 
All the region round about is enftte, and people even who have 
never given in their adhesion warmly to the marriage, give it 
now that a son and heir is born. The young mother, too, is 
prettier, softer, and more interesting than she has ever been 
before. Surely such success as hers must be the result of real 
merit. How can Jeffrey find it in his heart to censure a sister 
who has just got Blendon settled upon her eldest son and his 
heirs for ever, and Broomhill left to herself and to any other 
children she may become the mother of. Nelly's portion of 
the great good things her father has to leave has dwindled 
down to a paltry twenty thousand pounds ! But then this 
arrangement, barbarously unjust as it is, cannot concern Jeffrey, 
who refused Nelly when she was her father's sole heiress. 

Nothing is said, or rather written, to Nelly, who is staying 
away at the time, about her little brother's christening. The first 
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intimation she has that it has taken place with all the honours, 
is from a country paper, which is sent to her by some friend, who 
' thinks it just as well Nelly should know the worst at once.' 

Miss Brydon is the guest at the time of a Mrs. Fothringay, 
the wife of a wealthy man on the Stock Exchange, who has a 
fine house facing the Park on the Kensington side. For several 
years the Fothringays have been annual autumnal guests at 
Broomhill, and Nelly, the heiress, has regularly visited them 
in town during the season. During these visits she has always 
been a great feature at their house, and they have always been 
careful to invite the best men they know, and only the best 
men, to meet her. But thing? are altered now, and Nelly feels 
that though they struggle not to show it, they are conscious of 
the alteration, and cannot constrain themselves to regard her 
as the \ feature' they have regarded her hitherto. 

It is not that there is any difference in the monetary arrange- 
ments at the present. Nelly can still draw on her father for 
any amount she pleases. But she is no longer the heiress of 
Broomhill, and the Fothringays remember this fact. 

She reads the account of little Eyre-Brydon's christening, and 
little Eyre-Brydon's brilliant prospects out to Mrs. Fothringay 
with great interest and vivacity, and Mrs. Fothringay, narrowly 
as she watches the reader, fails to detect that any of the 
vivacity is unreal. But abruptly, as she concludes the para- 
graph, her face does sadden, and her eyes do fill with tears. 

1 Poor Jeffrey ! I hope he won't see this,' she says heartily. 

' I don't pity him half as much as I do you, Nelly,' her 
hostess says energetically ; ' no, not half; Blendon was gone from 
him, and he ought to be glad that his sister's boy gets it, but 
Broomhill was yours till this interloper came in and stole it 
from you.' 

1 After all, it's only natural that Kitty should want to do the 
best for her own ; but there's not another of the Eyres who 
would have done it in such a way,' Nelly says, and then she 
goes on to tell the story of what she offered Jeffrey, and how 
Jeffrey refused her offer. 
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c And you like him still ?' 
. ' Better than ever !' 

1 1 can't understand it, and I'm very, very sorry for it. Why 
won't you be sensible and see the thing in its right light; 
common sense ought to have told you at the time that there 
must have been another woman in the way ! A man wouldn't 
throw away his inheritance and a girl who could secure it to 
him without some bitter reason; most likely he's married 
already, or he's given his written promise to a ballet-girl, or 
something of that sort ; don't make him 'out a hero because 
for some reason or other he was compelled to behave in an 
abominably rude and ridiculous»way ; I can't take your view of 
him, Nelly.' 

' I don't want you to be in love with him,' Nelly says, 
good-humouredly enough ; ' but I do want you to realize so 
thoroughly that I am, that you will take no more trouble to 
try and marry me off to anyone else.' 

' Then you don't believe in my theory of there being a wife 
in the background, or a ballet-girl ?' 

1 Not a bit !' Nelly says firmly ; ' my faith in everyone and 
everything will be shaken on the day it is shaken in the belief 
that Jeffrey loves me, but loves honour more.' 

' Gracious me ! I confess to having felt it a good deal when 
a horse has failed me at a fence, but all the men in the world 
wouldn't wring a feeling of disappointment from my fond heart 
if they failed me,' Mrs. Fothringay laughs. ' What's the use of 
it, I ask ? What is the use of expecting impossibilities ? No 
man on earth can be expected to stick to one woman all the 
days of his life, and if he did, he would become monoto- 
nous.' 

c I could stand a monotony of love and loyalty, and get ex- 
citement and variety out of other things,' Nelly replies. 

c I couldn't. " Always the same, Darby, my own ! always 
a bore to your old wife Joan," would be my version of the 
popular song. Now really, Nelly, if I were in your place, I 
could take a sort of generous pleasure in picturing the domestic 
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felicity which is most likely Jeffrey Eyre's portion at Ba 
Pond, or Brixton, or some such place. My active fancy would 
show me a Mrs. Eyre preparing an Irish stew for the fam 
supper, and a Baby Eyre waiting with father's slippers at the 
door ! Oh ! you're a goose, you're a goose, Nelly, to pedestal 
him still ; the man went out of your way voluntarily into the 
sidewalks of life — let him faint by the way without another 
thought.' 

' After what you've said I shall think of him all day,' Nelly 
laughs, ' and Ball's Fond will stand between me and my rest 
till I've visited it' 

' Meantime we'll visit Brooks's and get some flowers,' Mrs. 
Fothringay says, and presently, without another thought of 
Jeffrey, the two ladies are on their way to the fruit emporium 
in Regent Street 

It is one of those sweet, enervating, smiling April days that 
make one disinclined for active exertion, and by the time they 
reach Brooks's door, Nelly desires nothing so much as to sit 
still and see the people pass. So, while Mrs. Fothringay goes 
in to haggle over a small hamper of Russian violets, and to at- 
tempt to achieve the triumph of saving tenpence on ten pounds' 
worth of flowers, Nelly leans back luxuriously, and amuses her- 
self with watching the different varieties of the human nose that 
pass by in the course of a few minutes. 

The study of them — if you look only at the noses, and re- 
ligiously avoid looking at any other portion of the face — be- 
comes a most absorbing one. Not two in five hundred will be 
found to be exactly alike. Sixty varieties of the Roman nose 
alone passed under Nelly's observation in the course of ten 
minutes. Then her eyes lazily rest on another type, and fly 
from his nose all over his face, as she rapidly leans forward, 
exclaiming, ' It is Jeffrey !' It is Jeffrey, but he does not hear 
or see her. He is walking along rather slowly, with downcast 
eyes, and a rigidly grave expression on his face. And by his 
side, talking to him earnestly and appealingly as it seems, is a 
young and pretty Woman — a slight, tall girl, with a nice figure, 
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a flat fringe of black hair, and long gray eyes shaded with dark 
lashes ; distinctly a young and pretty woman ; but not a lady. 

For a moment or two Nelly hesitates. Shall she jump out 
of the carriage and run after him, or take a hansom and follow 
him, or shall she let him go ? No, a thousand times no to the 
suggestion of wrong-headed pride and jealousy. She will follow 
her old friend, her dear, true friend. 

As she is stepping out of the carriage, Mrs. Fothringay comes 
from the shop, followed by a man bearing a flower trophy. 

1 Do get your purse out quickly and lend me some money, 
Nelly,' she begins, and Nelly pulls her purse out, dashes it into 
her friend's hand and tries to get away. 

c Nelly, stop here ! Where do you want to go now ? 

'Oh, it's too late!' Nelly pants, straining her eyes in the 
direction Jeffrey has taken. 

' Too late ! I should think so, too late for anything but 
home and luncheon. I forgot till this minute that I had asked 
Mr. Fothringay's aunts to come and lunch with me, and they're 
always offended if I forget them and am out. Jump in 1' 

Nelly gets in slowly. 

1 Now tell me where you wanted to go, dear,' Mrs. Fothringay 
asks affably, as they roll away towards home. ' Aren't those 
violets cheap ! I only gave ten shillings for that large basket- 
full ; they wanted ten-and-sixpence ! Such a shame to ask 
such prices, but I said ten shillings. No ; I'd rather — but you 
didn't tell me what was sending you head-foremost out of the 
carriage in that frantic way !' 

' Oh ! I saw some one I knew pass,' Nelly says. 

' Who on earth do you know who is worth flopping out of 
the carriage after in that way ? Who was it ?' 

c Jeffrey Eyre.' 

' Nonsense ! What could he be doing in Regent Street at 
this time of day ; do you think he keeps up with any of his old 
set ? Was anyone with him ?' 

' No — yes — that is, not one of his old set, I'm sure.' 

1 Oh ! a city clerk, or something respectable of that kind, I 
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suppose, or — oh, Nelly ! you're blushing ! — was it the ballet- 
girl r 

' How you gabble !' Nelly says pettishly. € You'll go on 
making a lot out of nothing, whether I tell you or whether I 
don't A pretty-looking woman was with him, but she wasn't 
a lady ; she might only just have joined him, you know, one 
can't tell in the street.' 

'It's the wife from Ball's Pond, depend upon it,' Mrs. 
Fothringay says encouragingly, roaring with laughter at the 
beauty and grace of her own conceit ' What a lark I'd have 
had if I had been out when he passed. I knew that there was 
a woman at the bottom of his refusal to take you and the 
property. Poor dear old boy ; well, he is passed out of our 
borders when he walks about in broad daylight in Regent 
Street with "a respectable young woman." Do tell me if you 
ever saw a better cyclamen than this white one ? Drive fast,' 
she calls out to the coachman, and then she proceeds to be- 
wail herself about the inevitable display of ' huffiness ' which the 
maiden aunts will make when they find themselves forgotten ; 
and so, happily for Nelly, no more is said about Jeffrey Eyre. 

The girl will not acknowledge to herself that the idol is 
shattered, but she does shrink with smarting pain from the re- 
collection of that respectable young woman who has been 
walking by that idol's side in Regent Street on terms of ap- 
parent equality with him. If she had looked more like a 
ballet-girl, or rather, if she had looked more like what Nelly 
thinks ballet-girls do look like, Miss Brydon would be more at 
rest in heart and spirit But the combination of beauty and 
commonplace respectability in that young woman who was 
holding Jeffrey's attention in Regent Street, is just the one 
straw too much on the back of that already overweighted 
camel, Nelly Brydon. 

' If he must give me a successor, it should be a different one 
to this,' the girl thinks, with the blood rising to her honest 
brow, and the tears rushing from her true eyes. And then she 
bemoans her own inactivity and infirmity of purpose. d 
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' If I had only leapt out at once, and never stayed to listen 
to Fanny Fothringay's rubbish about her flowers, I should have 
caught him up. And he would have said who it was with him. 
What supine folly chained my feet when my life's happiness 
was passing out of my reach f 

Ah! what, Nelly? what but the instinct. that action would 
have availed you nothing — that you would have made your 
generous, compromising, womanly effort in vain ? 

* How would it have been if he had seen me ? Would he 
have remembered that kiss that I can never forget ? Would he 
have left the respectable-looking, pretty young woman, and 
come to me, or would he have stuck to her? Jeffrey is so 
staunch, that's the worst of him in a case like this.' 

Thus she questions herself, surmises probabilities all through 
the night, and in the morning is in a feverish state of curiosity 
and unhappiness. It is impossible to go on day after day for 
an indefinite period, suffering as she has been suffering for the 
last few hours, she tells herself. Accordingly she comes to a 
conclusion that almost astounds herself. 

* I will write and ask him to come and see me,' she deter- 
mines. * Whatever she may be, he and I will always be friends, 
and as a friend I will write.' 

She has his address at the lodgings in Steyne Crescent, 
Chelsea, written down in her pocket-book, and when she has 
written her note she wavers for a few moments as to whether 
or not she shall drive over and deliver it in person, or trust it 
to the slower post. It is a letter that his sister or any old 
brother-officer might have written — just these few words : 

* Dear Jeffrey, 

* I am still staying with the Fothringays ; find time to ' 
look me up one day. I saw you in Regent Street yesterday, 
but you were engrossed and didn't see me. 

' Yours always truly, 

'Nelly Brydon.' 

This note reaches No. 12, Steyne Crescent, by the five 
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o'clock post, before Jeffrey had come home from dinner. It is 
taken out of the letter-box by Mrs. Dee's niece — a pretty young 
woman with black hair and long-lashed gray eyes, who has been 
staying with her aunt for some months. 

Seen without her bonnet, Mary Dee is a much prettier girl 
that she appeared the day before, when walking in Regent 
Street. She is dressed neatly and well in a plain black silk 
princess dress, which fits her slight shapely figure to perfection. 
Her white collar and cuffs are spotless. Her hair is wrapped 
closely about her beautifully poised head. Her face is pale,, 
fair, and intelligent, and her voice, when presently she speaks 
to her aunt, is well modulated and clear. Altogether she is a 
prepossessing girl, and she has the credit of showing off mantles 
with more discretion, taste, and success than any of her com- 
peers in Messrs. Peter Robinson and Co.'s mourning emporium 
in Regent Street. 

c Aunt, here is a letter for Mr. Eyre, addressed in a lady's 
hand — come up at once,' she calls out from the top of the 
kitchen-stairs ; and presently, in answer to her call, Mrs. Dee 
pants up the stairs, hot and flushed from her culinary labours. 

' What is it you want me to do, Mary ?' the landlady says, 
taking the note in a hand round which she has discreetly 
wrapped her apron. 

' That's not his sisters' writing, is it, aunt ? I know those 
scrawls well, and it's a lady's.' 

1 Then I wouldn't give it to him to-night, if I was you, Mary ; 
he can have it in the morning, and no harm will be done up 
or down by it, but if I was you he shouldn't see this letter 
to-night.' 

' 'More he shall, give it to me,' Mary says, possessing her- 
self of and pocketing Nelly's document. Then for the fiftieth 
time this afternoon she says to her aunt, ' How am I looking ?' 

* As nice as the Queen, only I'd put a bit of something 
bright round my throat if I was you, and one of them pretty 
fringed bows on my head.' 

1 No^no, no; he's used to- seeing splendid jewellery and all 
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that is bright and sparkling about women ; I must be as plain 
as possible in my dress, it's that that strikes him — that and my 
figure ; you see, he's always come home to dine since I've set 
the table and cleared it for him. 1 

* I'm in two minds now as to whether you're wise to want to 
marry him/ Mrs. Dee said dubiously. 'One of your own 
sort, I should say, for a husband, one who'd keep you well 
in a good home of your own and never stint you for money. 
That pie'll be burnt to a cinder if I don't go and look 
after it.' 

The aunt bustles back into the kitchen, and the niece takes 
up her favourite position before the looking-glass in the front 
parlour. Presently she hears Mr. Eyre letting himself in with 
his latch-key, and she knows that he has kept his promise, and 
has come home to dine early in order that he may take her to 
the theatre. 

It is she who in twenty minutes is taking in the dishes and 
setting them in orderly fashion on the table for him. As he 
looks up from a long account he is running over, he is struck 
afresh with the grace and beauty of the lissom form that moves 
so quietly round the table. Since she has been in the house 
he has always been so well served, so well cared for ! His 
table has always been so daintily set, his bedroom appoint- 
ments have always been so fastidiously clean and fresh. And 
her aunt has in her blundering way let out that it is Mary's little 
money which k has purchased those ferns in his window, and 
those blooming flowers on his table. 

He is only a man ! 

( You ought to be sitting down to dinner with me, instead 
of waiting on me,' he says, going round to the side of the table, 
where she stands ready to lift the cover. 'You must not 
serve me in this way any longer,' he adds, more impressively, 
and the pretty girl turns and faces him with folded hands — 
expectant 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A CLEVER ACTRESS — NOT ON THE BOARDS. 

1 1 think your aunt ought to go with us to-night/ Jeffrey says, 
recovering himself by a timely recollection of Blendon, Nelly 
Brydon, and all that is dear to the name of the Eyre. 

The girl is quick to take the cue. She will not show that 
she is disappointed at his saying so little after her having 
indulged in the momentary hope that he was going to say 
so much. 

1 1 will tell my aunt what you say, Mr. Eyre,' she says quietly, 
and then she pushes his chair into its place, and betrays a 
pleasing anxiety that he shall not let his dinner cool. 

As she moves about the room, waiting upon him, he almost 
grows sick with his own sense of the incongruity of it all. 
She is not fit to be his serving-maid. She is too dainty in 
her dress and ways, and too delicate in her appearance and 
manner, for the idea of c serving ' anyone to be associated with 
her naturally. She is not fit to be his serving-maid, but is she 
the woman who is quite ' fit ' to be his wife ? 

He revolts against his dinner as this question puts itself 
before him, and insists upon his conscience answering it. He 
recoils from the succulent cutlet which has been discreetly 
united to tomato sauce for his benefit, and has no appetite for 
the macaroni and cheese. 

1 His wife f How on earth has it come about that he can 
contemplate the possibility of Mary Dee's playing such a part 
in his life for a moment ? He is Eyre of Blendon still, though 
Blendon has passed from him ! He is Nelly Brydon's genuine 
ardent lover still, though honour, edged on by circumstances, 
has made him renounce Nelly Brydon ! How can it have come 
to pass that he — seeing these things — can contemplate such a 
remote, such an improbable contingency as this, of regarding 
his landlady's niece as his own future wife ? 

He cannot answer himself. He cannot assail his reproving 
conscience. He cannot demur against that judgment of his 

8 
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instinct which tells him he is a defenceless idiot He has 
nothing, in fact, to say for himself. But this much must be 
said for him : the man has been cast out in the cold by his 
own people, and his fine sense of honour has stood in the way 
between himself and the girl who loves him ; and for the rest 
there has been solitariness, and a slim figure animated by a 
sympathetic spirit in constant attendance upon him. 

He feels as if he were taking a leap down into the depths of 
middle-class life, from which he may never hope to emerge, 
when he gets into the cab this night with Mrs. Dee and her 
niece, and directs that they may be driven to the Lyceum. In 
a good-natured, weak moment he has proposed this scheme of 
pleasure, and ^ary Dee, in her innocent respectable way, has 
held him to his offer ; and it is only at the last moment, as has 
been seen, that he has thought of interposing her aunt as a 
buffer between her (Mary's) aim and his own feebleness. 

And now they are fairly off in a cab that has the odours of 
its last occupant, who smoked bad tobacco, about it; and 
Jeffrey begins to feel himself to be a brute for being so unrea- 
sonably unhappy. 

Mrs. Dee is radiant ! She keeps on explaining to them that 
the reason why her head-gear is a little awry is that she had to 
put it on in a ' 'urry, being so flurried when Mary came down 
with Mr. Eyre's kind invitation, that she really hardly knew 
where to look for her company things; while as for her gloves' 
— she holds a pair of good, honest, toil-roughened, and red- 
dened hands out towards him, on to which a pair of Mary's 
white kid gloves have been partially pressed, and they tell the 
whole story of her struggles and difficulties in that direction to 
Jeffrey. 

But Mary gives him no cause for uneasiness; she is faultless 
in her demeanour. Wrapped up in a large black silk cloak, 
she reclines as gracefully in the corner of the jolting cab as if 
it were a luxuriously padded brougham. When she moves, a 
faint perfume of a refreshing kind wafts itself away from her, 
and diffuses itself delicately. She does not attempt to make 
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conversation as they are jolted away, but when they get out at 
the door Of the theatre, she whispers to him, as she lays her 
slim hand on his arm for a moment : 

* By-and-by, when you have quite forgotten tne, I shall think 
of the consideration you have shown for my character in making 
aunt come with us to-night, and I shall bless you for it, I'm 
sure I shall' 

' Your character !' (it is awkward to discuss such a delicate 
point at such a moment, so Jeffrey hurries away from the 
subject, and says) : ' You never thought of such nonsense any 
more than I did. Hem ! will you leave your wraps ? No ? 
well, perhaps, just as well take them in ; there's such a con- 
founded delay and confusion if one does part company with 
one's belongings for a time.' 

Then, with Mary Dee's hand on one arm, and Mary Dee's 
cloak on the other, he finds himself walking into the front row 
of the stalls. 

He puts her aunt on one side of her and himself on the 
other, and feels, as he takes a side glance at her, that she is 
quite able to stand any stare of investigation that may be 
levelled at her this night. Pretty, and almost distinguished in 
her perfect simplicity; a girl who, by right of her grace and good- 
ness, might expect all that could be offered by any man who 
began to show her attention I What though her aunt's head- 
dress is awry, and her aunt's hands are bursting rosily through 
her gloves, Mary Dee herself is irreproachable ! 

They are rather early, just in time to see the last bit of the 
piece that plays the house in; and as there is nothing whatever 
in that piece to attract either the eye or the ear, Jeffrey devotes 
himself to his pretty companion, and endeavours to find out 
how much she knows about the play and the players that are 
to follow. 

In one way she is on equal, or rather superior ground with 
him here. She knows every appearance that Ellen Terry, the 
Ophelia of to-night, has made for the last seven years. She is 
a competent authority about Irving in all his later characters. 

8—2 
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'I was only a little girl when he played in "The Bells," ' she 
says, ( but I saw him, and he was wonderful ! Oh, Mr. Eyre, 
he brought my heart out through my eyes, and all the pleasure I 
felt was pain, you know ; but as Charles the First and the Car- 
dinal, he doesn't make me half as miserable, and I like him quite 
as well; and he'll make a grand Prince of Denmark, won't he ?' 

* 111 declare him to be whatever you say he is, for I'm sure 
you're the better judge,' Jeffrey says ; and as he says it he 
looks steadily into the long grey eyes, and wonders whether 
they express her own soul or that of one of her ancestors. 

Presently the play begins, the play they have come to see, 
and Jeffrey is terribly bored by it. That stalking ghost, those 
long harangues, those wearisome monologues! But now 
Ophelia comes upon the scene, and all his attention is aroused. 
For in some indefinable way, in her eager grace, in the sweet 
honesty with which she displays her love and fears, Ellen 
Terry, the Ophelia of the night, reminds him of Nelly Brydon. 

There is the same frank, fair beauty ; the same unrestrained, 
perfect face ; the same thrillingly clear intonation. His atten- 
tion is caught, his admiration is fairly aroused at last. 

' Haw you admire her, Mr. Eyre ! I can see you do, and I 
don't wonder at it. Isn't she lovely ? 

1 Very,' he says curtly. 

I But I wonder that you haven't seen her before.' 

I I have seen her before.' 

'But you see something prettier in her to-night than you 
ever saw before, now, don't you ? 

1 1 see a likeness in her to-night,' he says rather unwillingly. 
He has an insurmountable objection to mention Miss Brydon, 
or even to refer to her remotely, to this girl by his side, and 
intuition teaches him that Mary Dee can be very pertinacious. 

'Oh, a likeness to some lady you know, I suppose?' she 
asked eagerly ; and her thoughts fly to that letter addressed to 
him in a lady's hand, which she has in her safe keeping. 

1 Yes, to a lady I know,' he replied, and then he turns his 
head away from her and takes a steady look round the house. 
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He experiences no sensation of either surprise, pleasure, or 
annoyance when he meets his brother Frank's eyes gazing 
down upon him, with a gaze of steady and supreme disappro- 
bation, from a box on the first tier. Frank is combining duty 
with pleasure in the most irreproachable manner. The lady 
on his right is the lady to whom he is about to be married 
immediately. The lady to his left is Lady Lorlington herself, 
his superb future mother-in-law. There is an expression on his 
handsome grave face, which says as plainly as possible: ( I can- 
not conceive that any person can be so extremely narrow- 
minded as to censure a clergyman of the Church of England 
for coming to see one of the noblest of Shakespeare's plays.' 
He looks without reproach and above suspicion, and every- 
thing else that is exemplary and self-satisfied. At least, he 
looks this latter thing until his outraged eyes behold his brother 
holding familiar converse with a young person in the stalls. 

For a few moments Frank Eyre prays earnestly that Lady 
Sophia may be saved from the sight, but his hopes are vain ! 
The drama holds no very subtle spell for Lady Sophia, and her 
attention wanders from the stage perpetually, and to his 
chagrin she takes Frank unawares presently in the midst of his 
stare of mortification and reprobation. 

* Who is it ¥ she asks quickly, and Frank knows her too well 
to attempt to put her off with vain excuses or an evasive 
answer. 

' Only Jeffrey/ he says, as indifferently as he can ; then he 
whispers something to her about the play, and tries to draw her 
attention to a remarkably fine situation which Ophelia is just 
filling with supremest effect. 

1 Oh, I'm so tired of it !' she says, shrugging her shoulders ; 
' people talk of " Hamlet " till I detest the name. Where is 
Jeffrey? I wish you would bring him to speak to us. 
Mamma ! Frank sees Jeffrey somewhere in the stalls ; won't 
you send and ask him to come to us Y 

'Certainly,' Lady Lorlington says affably. She is very 
affable about the Eyre connection now, for no wealthier man 
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than Frank has come forward to relieve her of the care of Lady 
Sophia, and no more costly presents have been made to the 
bride-elect than by Frank's sister, young Mrs. Brydon. 'I 
shall be delighted to see Mr. Eyre again. Where is he P 

Til go for him/ Frank says, jumping up hastily, and 
earnestly hoping that he may reach Jeffrey, and detach him 
from those questionable companions, without any of them 
being perceived by the occupants. But Lady Sophia's curiosity 
is aroused, and she unintentionally foils him. 

She leans over and sweeps the stalls with her opera-glasses, 
and before Frank is a yard from the box, she sees Jeffrey — 
sees him at a most inauspicious moment, for Mrs. Dee, whose 
love for the drama is as strong as Lady Sophia's is weak, is 
leaning across her niece, in order the better to express her 
unbounded delight at the reading of the address to the players. 
The worthy woman's face is mottled with emotion. Her gaudy 
head-dress is more awry than ever, and she is vehemently fan- 
ning herself in a way that displays all the beauties of the burst 
glove, and of that which is bursting through the latter. 

Lady Sophia draws back with a shudder and an exclamation. 
c Jeffrey Eyre is with appalling people, mamma ; I really don't 
think Frank ought to go near him,' she says, and then Lady 
Lorlington levels her glasses at the unfortunate Jeffrey, just as 
Frank reaches him with her ladyship's message. 

Jeffrey receives his brother as composedly as if he were not 
taken red-handed. ' I'm afraid he's quite callous,' Frank says 
afterwards, when speaking of the 'unfortunate occurrence ;' 
* he introduced me to Miss Dee before I could take any steps 
to avert the mistake, and actually refused to go and speak to 
Lady Lorlington and Sophia on the plea that he could not leave 
the ladies who were with him.' 

Discomfited, introduced against his will to a young woman 
in whose conduct he could really find no flaw, baffled by the 
extreme calm his brother evinced under the painful circum- 
stances, and sorely perplexed as to the way in which he should 
word the failure of his mission to her ladyship, Frank presently 
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returns to his noble friends, leaving Jeffrey to his fate with his 
ignoble ones. 

There is a flutter and a bustle in Lady Lorlington's box when 
the envoy re-enters it, and when something like a description 
of what has occurred has been elicited from him, Lady Sophia 
sends another reprehending glance, not through her glasses this 
time, at the offending Jeffrey, and then gathers up her garments 
and prepares to sail out of the box in the wake of her mamma, 
who is delivering herself of several unexceptionable sentiments 
for the purpose of reducing Frank to a state of despondent 
gratitude for the many distinguished blessings he enjoys in spite 
of his detrimental brother. 

( It appears to me to be in singularly bad taste that Mr. 
Eyre should flaunt such a thing as this in the face of Society, 
just now that it is known to everybody that you are so inti- 
mately mixed up with us/ her ladyship says snortingly. 'I 
don't wish to say anything to annoy you, Frank, or to lead you 
to suppose that I in any way associate you with this disgrace- 
ful exhibition which your brother is making, but I do think 
that a little more consideration than has been shown is due to 
dear Sophia, and I must feel that it behoves you to speak very 
seriously to Mr. Eyre.' 

' 111 speak to Jeffrey to-morrow,' Frank promises wildly, as 
he wraps an Indian shawl over her ladyship's shoulders, and 
then he escorts them to their carriage, takes a depressed leave 
of the outraged ladies, and waits about, resolving to waylay 
Jeffrey and have it out with him to night. 

The play is over at last, and the people come pouring out. 
Presently, as Frank stands waiting in the hall, he sees Nelly 
Brydon with Mrs. Fothringay coming down from the boxes. 
In another instant he is at her side, and it is revealed to him 
that she, too, has seen Jeffrey and his companions. 

c I am waiting for — for ' he hesitates, and then goes on : 

' I didn't see you. I was there,' nodding his head towards the 

side he had been on, * with Lady Lorlington ' 

' And Lady Sophia. Yes, I saw you, Frank,' Nelly says 
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cheerily ; * and I quite longed to clap you, and to call out how 
nice in every way Lady Sophia looks. I'm sure she'll let me 
come and see you at Basilhurst.' Then her face falls a little as 
she adds : ' And I saw Jeffrey too. Who is it, Frank ?' 

' Do you mean that girl with him ?* 

' Yes. She is a great friend, or something dearer ; she was 
walking with him in Regent Street yesterday. Are you wait- 
ing for him now ?* 

* Yes ; to tell him what an ass he is/ Frank says shortly. 

1 No, you mustn't wait for that,' Nelly says eagerly, laying 
her hand on his arm. ' You Eyres are all too hot-blooded to 
take that verdict one from the other ; you shall not wait to tell 
him that, or anything else that is unpleasant. Fanny, let us 
take Frank home to supper with us/ she continues, still cling- 
ing to his arm, and raising her voice ever so little in order to 
catch Mrs. Fothringay's ear. And just as she does and says 
this a group of Lady Sophia's most intimate friends — two of 
whom are going to be her bridesmaids — pass them, and Frank 
is unconscious of their presence, and so happily, for his current 
peace of mind, unsuspicious of the fact that he will be reported 
and misconstrued. 

So he suffers himself to be persuaded by Nelly, and taken 
home to supper by Mrs. Fothringay, and in the society of that 
loud and rattling lady the hours fly. 

Nelly is sweeter, more generous and noble in his eyes than 
ever this night, for though Mrs. Fothringay rallies her un- 
mercifully about Jeffrey's supposititious ballet-girl and equally 
supposititious home at Ball's Pond, the girl will not be tempted 
to utter one disparaging word of her old lost love. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A MINISTERING ANGEL. 

For several days after that ill-advised visit to the theatre, Mary 
Dee wavers between her disinclination to do an actually dis- 
honest act, and her dread of the effect ( that a letter from a 
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lady who is not his sister ' may have upon her own prospects 
with Jeffrey Eyre. Dread of the consequences to herself finally 
carries the day over her disinclination to be dishonest, and so, 
after opening and reading Miss Brydon's note of request that 
he would go and see her (Nelly), Mary Dee destroys it. 

She assoils her conscience by telling herself that she has not 
intervened in any momentous matter. After all, the letter is 
merely a commonplace letter from one friend to another. It 
is not a love-letter ! ' If it had been, I declare I'd have given 
it to him, though it might have broken my heart to do it ; but 
it was only a letter from the daughter of that old upstart who 
first ruined the family and then married Jeffrey's sister against 
Jeffrey's will.' From which soliloquy of Miss Dee's it may be 
gathered that a goodly portion of the private history of their 
lodger and his family is known to the landlady and her niece. 

During these days of her wavering, Mary has been a good 
deal exercised about another matter. Mr. Eyre has been stay- 
ing at home more than usual, but he has nullified the good 
effect which propinquity might otherwise have had upon her 
suit, by being more silent, reserved, and self-absorbed than 
ever. At the end of a few days the reason why he has been 
these things leaks out. He has been fighting against illness, 
and now it has conquered him. 

All the disappointment, mortification, over-exertion of both 
mind and body, and bitter pain of the last few months, have 
told upon his strong frame at last, and he is utterly prostrated 
and overwhelmed by nervous fever. For many days he has 
struggled against the insidious advances of pain that robs him 
of the power of action and of regulated thought. All that 
seems left to him is pain and memory, and such weakness that 
he cannot even try to alleviate the one or banish the other. 
Stretched on his bed, deserted by his own friends, as it seems, 
powerless to lift his head from the pillow or his hand to his 
head, he is entirely at the mercy of Mrs. Dee and her niece ; 
and they are merciless in the way in which they build up claims 
to his future gratitude by their unremitting attentions. 
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He is unconscious, or semi-unconscious, at times, for hours 
together, and during those hours his parched tongue and burn- 
ing lips constantly mention Nelly's name. At times he seems 
to partially recover his consciousness, and gives Mary Dee, his 
indefatigable nurse, glances fraught with such loving gratitude 
that the girl redoubles her care and solicitude in hopes of the 
sooner promoting his recovery. She little dreams that at these 
times a kindly delusion is causing him to take her for that loved 

* Nelly ' on whom he so often calls. 

The girl, unquestionably, is an admirable nurse. Even the 
doctor pays a tribute to the exquisite order and freshness which 
she maintains in the patient's room, and gratuitously tells that 
patient, as soon as the latter can comprehend anything, that 

* under heaven he owes his life to the zeal and matchless de- 
votion of his young-lady nurse.' Jeffrey makes no reply to this 
blunt call upon his gratitude, but after lying silent and motion- 
less for an hour or two after it, he takes Mary's hand when she 
approaches him to re-adjust his pillow, and raises it to his lips. 

It is all over in a few moments after this ! The girl, who has 
really been sedulous and unceasing, and who has given her- 
self no rest by night or day in his service, is overstrained and 
unable to control herself now that the crisis is over and the 
danger past for him. As he kisses her hand she sinks on her 
knees by his side, and her pent-up love and anxiety breaks forth 
in a trembling sob. Then with tender word and gesture Jeffrey 
tries to soothe and console, and she presently rises from her 
knees engaged to be his wife. 

'It is her due,' he tells himself, 'and in making such a 
marriage, if I perish — I perish ! I shall be the only sufferer.' 

But even as he says that he ' will be the only sufferer,' he 
thinks of Nelly, and his heart grows heavy with unavailing re- 
morse. 

The days have run on quickly, and it is now a month since 
the brothers met at the theatre, and during all this time Frank 
has not found an opportunity of calling on Jeffrey. The reason 
for this is obvious. He has had to divide his time and atten- 
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tion pretty equally between Basilhurst and Lady Sophia, for 
the latter has been a little more exacting than usual, having had 
her jealousy (' self-respect ' she calls it) aroused by hearing a 
garbled account of Frank's meeting with Nelly Brydon that un- 
lucky night at the theatre. 

But now the skies are cloudless over the happy pair. Fair 
and settled weather seems to have set in. The Lorlingtons are 
all down at Retchingham, and the wedding is to be in a day 
or two. The bridegroom's mother and sisters are at Basil- 
hurst in order that they may be present on the auspicious 
occasion, and the greatest harmony prevails between the two 
families. 

' I have only one wish now, and that is that my dear son 
Jeffrey could be present at your wedding, my dear/ Mrs. Eyre 
says to her future daughter-in-law ; and Lady Sophia, who is in 
her balmiest mood, at this juncture goes straight away to her 
desk, and writes the prettiest little note of invitation imaginable 
to Jeffrey. 

* Jeffrey's acceptance of it in person will be the greatest 
pleasure I can give his mother/ the bride-elect thinks in a burst 
of enthusiastic admiration for her own diplomatic kindness, 
and she tells Frank in confidence what she has done ; and they 
both await the result with patient satisfaction. 

By return of post Jeffrey's answer comes. It is to the follow- 
ing effect : 

1 Dear Lady Sophia, — 

1 1 am quite alive to the kind consideration you have 
shown me in inviting me to your wedding. I am compelled, 
however, to decline that invitation, as I have this morning been 
married myself to Mary Dee, who has risked her life for mine 
by nursing me through a dangerous illness. Wishing Frank 
and you all the happiness that you can desire for yourselves, 

1 1 am, yours always truly, 

* Jeffrey Eyre.' 

It is awful intelligence for the Eyres to receive at this June- 
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ture, and Lady Sophia thanks kindly fate fervently for that there 
is no occasion to communicate it to her lady-mother. As for 
young Mrs. Brydon, her feelings are curiously mixed. As an 
Eyre born, she cannot but feel stung to the quick of her pride 
by her brother's mesalliance ; but as a woman, and a sister who 
has been censured by him for a somewhat similar offence, she 
cannot but feel that he is righteously abased. 

As for Mr. Brydon, he has but one feeling on the subject, 
and that is pleasure. It is good and right that the man who 
has refused his friendly overtures, his beautiful, well-loved 
daughter, and his equally beautiful and well-loved estates, 
should go down to the lowest walks of life, and there be crushed 
or lost. 

1 He's a disgrace to the name, and I'm rejoiced that he'll 
never be able to make his claim to it heard in the world,' the 
old man says to his young wife ; * his low tastes led him to lie 
about his honour, and to refuse my daughter in order that he 
might marry his fitting mate — a scullery-maid, a lodging-house 
servant-girl. I trust Nelly will cast him out of her recollection 
now.' 

' She must be terribly mean-spirited if she doesn't,' Kitty 
says ; * but Nelly has no pride, she is quite like the spaniel and 
the walnut-tree, not like my little prince there — my little Eyre, 
who looks as if he will trample the world under his feet as soon 
as he can put them to the ground.' 

'Otlr boy is a splendid fellow,' old Brydon replies, but 
he can't quite forget that Nelly is his dearly-loved daughter 
too. 

'It will be painful, of course, but I shall write and tell 
Nelly about Jeffrey,' Kitty goes on ; ' and after that I'll forget 
that he is my brother, and shall hope never to hear his name 
again.' 

But the young stepmother does not write the cutting news 
to her step-daughter ; she resolves to tell it instead. But this 
post takes a letter from the widowed mother to her eldest son. 
She writes ; 
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1 My darling Boy, — 

' You should have confided in me, and given me a 
chance of welcoming my new daughter. Your sisters (Grace 
and Edith) and I will be passing through town next week. 
Mr. Brydon has taken rooms for h us for two nights at the 
Langham. Bring your wife there on Wednesday evening to 
see us. 

1 Your loving 

' Mother.' 

Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre is standing by her husband when he re- 
ceives and reads this letter. He is still very weak, and as he 
hears the note of forgiveness and love which is sounded in his 
mother's letter, a flush passes over his face, and his eyelids 
quiver in their efforts to restrain the tears from falling. 

'What is it, Jeffrey?* she asks eagerly; 'is it an invitation 
from Lady Sophia for me to go to the wedding 7 

1 It's from my mother ; she will be in town next week, and 
she wishes me to take you to see her,' Jeffrey says tremulously. 

* Oh, is that all ? I am disappointed,' Mrs. Eyre says in- 
genuously. ' I did hope that it was from Lady Sophia ! It 
would be grand to get friendly with her.' 

' Naturally I think it much " grander " on my mother's part 
that she will have anything to do with me,' Jeffrey says 
injudiciously ; and young Mrs. Eyre makes up her mind on the 
spot that she 'won't be put down, and sat upon by any mother- 
in-law.' 

This afternoon, while Jeffrey is out on business, she goes 
back to the show-room of the fashionable millinery establish- 
ment in which she once served, and gratifies her own sense of 
superiority to her old fellows by issuing orders for articles that 
poor Jeffrey will have a tough struggle to pay for by-and-by. 
She also inflames the minds of her former friends, and excites 
their spirit of emulation, by the recital of her present grandeur, 
glories, and successes. 

It so happens that Lady Sophia Bruff has had many of her 
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bonnets and mantles and costumes from this establishment, 
therefore Mrs. Eyre is able to allude to her titled sister-in-law 
without too obvious an effort. 

'We had the kindest invitation to the wedding down at 
Retchingham from Lady Sophia,' she says carelessly, salving 
her conscience over by telling herself that Jeffrey and herself 
are one flesh now, and that it is an indisputable truth that 
Jeffrey did receive such an invitation. 

' And aren't you going ? one of her auditors asks eagerly. 
'Oh, Polly! Just fancy your staying at a lord's house! Oh, 
how I should love it !' 

1 1 shall have plenty of chances of staying at lords' houses,' 
Mrs. Eyre says, tossing her pretty head ; ' you must remember 
that the Eyres of Blendon are quite as great people as any lords 
and ladies, and my husband is the head of the house.' 

Then she shows them a photograph of Blendon, and im- 
presses them still more with the glory she has gained. 

' And will you live there, Polly P 

c Mr. Eyre has lent it to his sister for the present,' Polly re- 
plies, evading the question. 

' But you'll go there when you like ?' 

1 Oh yes, of course I shall,' Polly says promptly. Then she 
goes on to tell them that there is to be a family gathering at 
the Langham Hotel next week, and that she shall be wanting 
the most tasteful toilette that can be provided for her at so short 
a notice, in order that her appearance may do fitting honour to 
the august occasion. 

Altogether she seems to be reaping a glorious harvest from 
that which she has sown, and her satisfaction with herself is 
boundless. She has nearly succeeded in banishing the memory 
of that destroyed letter of Nelly's, and even when the thought 
of it does crop up, it does not distress her very much; 
while as for Jeffrey's steady-set, haggard expression of face, 
that she attributes, reasonably enough, to his recent illness, 
the illness through which her skill and devotion pulled him 
triumphantly. 
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Meanwhile the Retchingham wedding has been solemnised 
with fitting * glory and havoc,' and Lord Lorlington has given 
a ball in honour of his sister's wedding, which * is second only 
to those given at Sandringham,' the county is pleased to 
assert. Lady Lorlington is entirely in unison with her son in 
his desire to launch his sister with pomp and ceremony. For 
one wedding leads to another, she remembers, and Charlie 
Angerstein is at Retchingham for these festivities, unrestrained 
by the presence of his mother, and evidently fully alive to the 
youthful beauties and dawning graces of Lady Marian. 

In a few days they all disperse, and wing their respective 
ways away from the scene of the revels, and then, to her dismay, 
old Mrs. Eyre learns that it is the intention of her omnipotent 
son-in-law, Mr. Brydon, to stay at the Langham Hotel for a 
few days. 

1 How will it be about Jeffrey ?' she asks her daughters in 
dismay. ' I must write again and stop his coming to the hotel 
We'll go to see him instead.' 

' Oh no, mamma,' they plead, for they do not at all relish 
the idea of going out to the remote lodgings to call on a sister- 
in-law whom they have not the slightest desire to see. ' Let 
Jeffrey come and chance it It's not likely he'll meet Mr. 
Brydon, and if he does, they won't murder each other.' 

1 Mr. Brydon may taunt him. Mr. Brydon is not too cour- 
teous to the defenceless,' old Mrs. Eyre says bitterly ; but her 
daughters assure her that there is no chance of a meeting 
between these two men, and persuade her to let matters take 
their chance. 

'Of course I must have a private sitting-room where baby 
can be brought to see me, but I've told Mr. Brydon that I am 
sure you and the girls will prefer the public drawing-room ; it 
will be so much more amusing for you,' Mrs. Brydon says to 
her mother on her arrival at the Langham ; and Mrs. Eyre 
assents rather sorrowfully to the proposition, thinking to herself 
the while : ' Then I must see poor Jeffrey before strangers ; it 
will be too hard.' But there is no other course open to her. 
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Kitty has settled it all her own way, after her usual custom with 
Mr. Brydon, and so it is into the public drawing-room that 
Jeffrey and his wife are shown, when he takes the latter to be 
introduced to his mother. 

A mistaken instinct has led Jeffrey to entreat his wife to 
dress herself as plainly as possible for this ordeal through which 
she has to pass. But woman's finer intuition has made her dis- 
regard that entreaty, and has urged her to put on the very 
prettiest and the most becoming clothes of which she is pos- 
sessed. They are not fine, in the ordinary man's acceptation 
of the word — that is to say, they are not showy, or gaudy, or 
bright-coloured ; but they are exquisite in texture, irreproach- 
able in fit, artistic in style, and faultless in colour. They 
insensibly influence old Mrs. Eyre in favour of her new 
daughter, as the latter comes into the room, and they cause 
Grace and Edith to say in their hearts : * Well, really, if Jeffrey 
can afford to dress his wife in this way, he need not have 
taken us to those awful out-of-the way lodgings.' 

But there is something, though the dress is faultless, the 
figure that wears it graceful, and the small head and face pretty 
and refined, ' something' not to be defined in young Mrs. 
Eyre, which shows the sweet old county lady at a second glance 
that her eldest son's wife is not of them. Nevertheless, the 
gentle-hearted, highly bred dowager remembers that it is her 
son's wife who is standing before her, waiting for a welcome, 
and so, oblivious of Mr. Brydon, for a brief moment, she takes 
the bride by both hands, kisses her, and says : 

1 You have been devotedly good to Jeffrey, I hear, my dear, 
and I have to thank you for saving me my son.' 

' I just saw to things, and had a servant to do all the rough 
work, I assure you,' young Mrs. Eyre says hurriedly ; for it 
annoys her greatly that any allusion should be made now to 
what she considers the menial services of the past 

Then Jeffrey takes his mother's hand, and leads her as far 
apart from the others as he can, while young Mrs. Eyre en- 
deavours to prove her fitness to be Jeffrey's wife to his sisters, 
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by enlarging on the theme of her inability to c muddle about, 
and do servants' work, instead of making them keep their 
places, and wait on their betters.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OUTCAST EYRE. 



' We'll ask the Fothringays and Nelly to dinner, eh, my dear?' 
Mr. Brydon says to Kitty on the day of their arrival in town. 

' Yes,' Kitty accedes graciously to the proposition : adding, 
though, that she never liked Mrs. Fothringay, but that it is the 
great desire of her heart to show proper courtesy to any friends 
of Nelly. 

'Have you told her about — a — your brother's affair yet?' 
Mr. Brydon asks hesitatingly. 

' No ; I thought it was hardly worth while to write it ; one 
can tell a thing of that kind so much better,' Kitty says sweetly. 
1 1 don't suppose Nelly will take any special interest in the 
subject ; I shouldn't, I know, if a man had behaved to me as 
Jeffrey has behaved to her.' 

' We won't talk of it, or I may express my opinion of your 
brother in terms that will not be pleasing to you,' Mr. Brydon 
says solemnly, and his young wife looks at him, and wonders 
curiously whether he really believes that she cares one bit for 
his opinion about her brother, or any other person or thing. 

A telegraphic invitation is despatched to, and a telegraphic 
acceptance returned from, the Fotheringays and Nelly. And it 
so happens that they are entering the hall at the Langham just 
as Jeffrey and his wife are coming away. 

Mrs. Eyre is a few steps in advance of her husband, for he has 
lingered behind at the drawing-room doors to say a few words to 
Grace and Edith. Consequently when Nelly sees him first she 
does not see the pretty and well-dressed young woman to 
whom he now belongs. Miss Brydon only sees Jeffrey, and 
seeing him here, where all his people are assembled, bodes 

9 
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well for the pacific aspect of affairs between them — she hopes. 
There is accordingly a ring of joy as well as hearty friendliness 
in the tone in which she cries out, as she turns to him with 
outstretched hand : 
. ' Jeffrey, you here ! This is a joyful surprise to me.' 

The day is over when he dared to respond to such a greeting 
as this. He can only now take the proffered hand in a cool 
clasp, and say something a trifle incoherently about his satis- 
faction in seeing her look so well. 

Wonderingly she is regarding him, wonderingly and pity- 
ingly, for the marks of his late illness are upon him still. But 
before she can appeal or inquire, or in any way commit herself 
to the expression of any of the deep interest in him which her 
looks reveal, he goes on hurriedly : 

I My wife is here with me ; she has been to see my mother. 
May I ' 

Nelly has given just a slight start ; a quiver imperceptible to 
everyone but Jeffrey has passed over her frame : but by the 
time he reaches this point she has mastered her emotion, and 
outwardly is herself again. 

* Introduce her to me by all means, or rather, let me ask you 
to introduce me to Mrs. Eyre.' Then young Mrs. Eyre steps 
back, and in another moment knows that this is her rival, this 
— this splendid, gracious, graceful, royal-looking girl is the one 
whom she has robbed and defrauded. 

I I wonder my husband has never spoken to me about you, 
Miss Brydon, since he and you seem to be such great friends/ 
the bride says with a forced laugh, that jars horribly on Jeffrey's 
nerves. And Nelly does not think it worth while to enter into 
this question, or to in any way defend her own position with 
regard to Jeffrey to Jeffrey's wife. 

' Was it because you were married that you wouldn't come 
and see me, or even answer my letter, Jeffrey ? she asks, and 
Mrs. Eyre's face grows scarlet as her husband replies : 

' Did you write ? I have never had a letter from you ; 
perhaps it came while I was ill, and has been thrown aside.' 
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' Yes j it's just like aunt to mislay things when she's flurried,' 
Mrs. Eyre puts in hastily ; and then the Fothringays, who are 
weary of this interlude, make a move to go on. 

'But surely you dine here, don't you?' Mrs. Fothringay 
says, a little maliciously, to Jeffrey ; ' Mrs. Brydon has invited 
us expressly to hear a great piece of family news — surely you're 
not going away ?' 

' My sister has not asked us, and if she had I could not have 
come,' Jeffrey says, so quietly that only Nelly knows that he is 
feeling this pin-prick. Then they all take a constrained leave 
of one another ; but Nelly has one more word to say. 

' You'll never forget that you're the deafest friend I have, 
will you, Jeffrey ?' she says, sinking her voice so that it may 
reach his ear only. ' Promise that you will remember that. 
Friendship is a dear thing \ ours mustn't die out because you 
have closer interests.' 

' Am I to wait here all night for you, Jeffrey ? his wife says, 
with an exaggerated air of patience. So Jeffrey turns from his 
friend to his closer interest, and the episode is over. 

' You've been in love with that Miss Brydon, Jeffrey,' Mary 
says complainingly, as they walk up towards Piccadilly to take 
the Chelsea omnibus. 

1 1 have,' he says briefly. 

* And I suppose, as she's the heiress to all the wealth her 
father robbed your father Of, that she turned her nose up at 
you, and wouldn't have you ?' 

She raises her voice, and steps along with fiery force. The 
contumely which she imagines another woman to have shown 
towards this man, to gain whom she has been guilty of innu- 
merable meannesses, infuriates her. 

'If it pleases you to conjecture all sorts of things about me 
and other people, you will do it in spite of all I might say, 
Mary, therefore I shall say nothing \ but you must remember 
that you will only make yourself miserable by trying to in- 
vestigate and regulate a life that was passed before I knew 

you.' 

9—2 
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He speaks very kindly, but firmly. For a few moments 
young Mrs. Eyre is silenced. After all, she does not care 
enough about her husband to feel jealous of his love, or of any 
other woman to whom his love may have been given. But she 
is jealous of her rights. Did she not plot and plan, feign, fawn, 
and flatter, nurse, watch, and wait for this end, that she should 
become * a lady,' be received and recognised and treated as 
one ? And now this very Miss Brydon's father is putting this 
slight upon her of not asking her to the family gathering ! 

' 1 wonder you should speak to Miss Brydon, Jeffrey,' she 
says, with an air of reproachful forbearance. * I do, indeed, 
wonder at it ; such an insult as they're offering you, to have 
the whole family, and even those strangers to dinner, and not 
to ask you. Is it because you've married me, pray ? If it is, 
and if you've the spirit of a man, you'll not put up with it ! I 
couldn't cringe to be friendly with that Miss Brydon while her 
father went on behaving like an old brute to me.' 

' I have to go and meet a man on business to-night ; here's 
your omnibus, Mary, let me put you in,' Jeffrey says ; and Mrs. 
Eyre whirls herself into the omnibus, where she sits seething in 
wrath at the idea of going home in such a way after her first 
visit to her husband's people, the Eyres of Blendon. 

The home to which she goes is in the same house to which 
she has been accustomed for many years of her life, with this 
difference, that she has the drawing-room floor and upper 
chambers now, and that in former days she lurked in dark 
corners of the basement with her aunt. But now that she is a 
married woman — Mrs. Eyre of Blendon — these apartments fail 
to satisfy the ambitious longings of her spirit. They are of the 
lodging-house, lodging-housy, and in them, moreover, married 
woman as she is, she is too much under the jurisdiction of her 
aunt. 

* I'm not going to push myself into the notice of them as 
doesn't give it to me willing,' Mrs. Dee is in the habit of 
remarking with reference to Jeffrey, since he has become her 
niece's husband. • But I do say that as he has thought one of 
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my own flesh and blood good enough to be his wife, he might 
treat me as something better than his nigger slave, and dirt 
under his feet.' 

' And he doesn't treat you like either one or the other, 
aunt.' 

* Oh, you call it treating me properly, I suppose, that he 
never asks me to come up of an evening, and sit and have a 
chat and a bit of dinner or supper with you ?' 

1 He isn't fond of chatting, and you wouldn't be comfortable 
up here of an evening if you did come up.' 

' Not comfortable ! not comfortable, sitting on my own sofa, 
or in one of my own easy-chairs ! And it's not kind to you to 
take you away from your own relations, and not give you his 
as a make up for it. He'll lead you a nice lonely life, you take 
my word for it, with his pride and his sulky, selfish ways.' 

' I can take care of myself, and I'll have my own friends 
about me by-andrby, but one can't do everything at once ; and 
he's going to take me to see his mother the minute she comes 
to town.' 

' They're an upstart lot, or they'd have asked you to the 
wedding,' Mrs. Dee says ; and her niece constrains herself to 
bear all these gibes in silence, for she thinks that her hour of 
triumph is at hand. 

But now as she journeys home alone in the omnibus her 
spirit faints within her at the thought of the severe cross- 
examination she will have to undergo. She winces already in 
anticipation of the way in which Mrs. Dee will gradually screw 
every detail concerning her visit to the Eyres, and that rencontre 
with Miss Brydon, out of her. She shrinks from the thought 
of the caustic pity and counsel that will be freely offered to 
her, and in bitterness of spirit she says : 

1 If I only had a home of my own, where I could have myself 
and my troubles and mortifications to myself, I shouldn't mind 
it half as much. I won't stay in those horrid lodgings a week 
longer, whatever Jeffrey may think.' 

In order that the events which will follow may be properly 
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appreciated, it must be told here that the Mrs. Dee of reality 
exceeds in unpleasantness this night the Mrs. Dee of her niece's 
imagination. Quietly as Mary lets herself in with the latch- 
key, her aunt is upon her track before she can reach her own 
room. 

' Come home so soon, and alone, my dear ? Well, I never ! 
I did think you'd have stayed and spent the evening with your 
friends,' Mrs. Dee begins, with bitter vivacity. 

' Jeffrey had business in the City, so he couldn't stay,' Mrs. 
Eyre says evasively; 'and I have such a headache that I 
can't speak a word.' 

She takes hold of the door as she speaks, and plainly gives 
her persevering relative to understand that she wishes to be 
alone. 

' Ah ! I know these headaches well,' Mrs. Dee says omin- 
ously : ' many's the time I've had them when my feelings has 
been hurt. But bear up, my dear, and pluck up your spirit, 
and show them all that you're not going to be trampled under 
foot.' 

1 Oh aunt, it's you are hurting my feelings and worrying me 
to death/ Mrs. Eyre sobs out stormily ; and then she does 
succeed in shutting the door, and ridding herself of her mad- 
dening partisan. 

But her heart and vanity, and that quality which goes by the 
name of self-love, have all been severely strained this day, and 
now the reactionary tide has set in* and the flood-gates are 
burst open. She flings herself upon the bed, and cries copiously 
in vain regret over the downfall and breakage of her basket of 
eggs. Why, why, why has she bartered the real gold, as re- 
presented by a young man who has the printed cambric ' line' 
in a shop hard by her late millinery establishment, for the dross 
of a poor man of ancient lineage and untarnished honour? 
The former would have given her a pretty little semi-detached 
villa in the Camden Road. 

* And Jeffrey must do something of the same sort,' she 
mentally concludes. ' I'm not going to stay here to have my 
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life worried out of me by aunt's fault-findings and suspicions. 
He oughtn't to have married unless he can keep his wife like 
a lady. But I must look after myself, and take care of myself, 
I suppose ; it's what we poor women have to do when once 
we're married.' 

The reflection that at any rate in herself she will find a 
tender and energetic guardian of her own interests soothes and 
comforts her. Her grief is considerably allayed by the time 
Jeffrey comes home, and she is able to bear with complacency 
the sight of the unappetizing viands which Mrs. Dee has kept 
half warm for them. 

For she has made up her mind that on the morrow she will 
exercise her married woman's prerogative of ' acting indepen- 
dently.' She will go out and take a pretty little house in one of 
the prettiest suburbs, and furnish it pleasantly on the three years' 
hire system ; and if Jeffrey is angry with her for taking such 
a sensible and natural course, ' why, Jeffrey is a brute, that's all.' 

It is not in Nelly Brydon's nature to shirk a topic that ought 
to be touched upon, simply because that topic happens to be 
a disagreeable one to herself. The truth must be told, the 
discovery that Jeffrey is married has been strikingly painful to 
her; and even more painful is it to her to see the sort of wife 
he has chosen. ' I shouldn't have liked her if she had been an 
angel,' the girl confesses to herself; ' but it's bitter to feel that 
he has been so weak as to have surrendered to her and circum- 
stances when I thought him so strong.' 

But though she acknowledges that much to herself, there is 
neither bitterness nor pain in the tone of her voice when she 
says to old Mrs. Eyre : 

' I met Jeffrey and his wife as we came in just now ; how 
pretty she is ! Some of you ought to have told me he was 
married.' 

* Jeffrey! has Jeffrey brought that person he has married 
here, mamma ?' Mrs. Brydon asks sharply ; and then, before 
her mother can answer, she goes on addressing Nelly : 
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' I didn't think it worth while to write the intelligence ; it 
wasn't too gratifying, I can assure you, to hear that my eldest 
brother, the one who has always been supposed to have the 
honour of the house so closely at heart, had been so infatuated 
by a common girl's beauty and cunning as to matry her. You 
must feel as I do, Nelly, that his conduct cuts him off from us 
for ever. 9 

' I don't see it at all. If we cut ourselves off from everyone 
who makes a foolish marriage, dreadful complications would 
arise/ Nelly says boldly, looking her stepmother fixedly in the 
face. 

'But this is a disgraceful marriage,' Kitty says angrily; 
' and it's absolutely ungrateful of mamma to countenance it 
against Mr. Bry don's wishes.' 

1 Ungrateful ! Oh Kitty !' poor old Mrs. Eyre gasps in a 
spasm of pain and mortification, ' that it should have come to 
this, that my own child should charge me with ingratitude to 
—to ' 

1 Pray let there be an end of this,' Mr. Brydon interrupts 
pompously. * My wife mistakes me if she imagines that I 
look for gratitude or reward of any kind for the benefits I am, 
happily, able to confer on the family of my old friend. As for 
the member of that family who has ostracised himself, I must 
request that his name may not be mentioned in my presence. 
I wish him no harm, but he is no longer one of us.' 

'No — he refused to be one of us, to my sorrow, papa,' 
Nelly says quietly ; ' but if I can forgive him for having pre- 
ferred another girl to me, surely you and Kitty can.' 

'I believe Nelly is pining to go out and transform the 
humble home at Ball's Pond into an earthly Paradise,' Mrs. 
Fothringay laughs ; and Kitty, though she has to bite her lips 
to conceal her mortification at being the sister of the man 
whom they are so lightly condemning to the limbo of a shady 
locality, joins heartily in the laugh that is directed as much 
against Nelly as against Jeffrey. 

The following morning Mrs. Brydon proposes an immediate 
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move back to Broomhill 'on baby's account' ( London dis- 
agrees with little Eyre,' she declares plaintively. Accordingly 
Jeffrey's mother and sister are hurried off without any further 
communication with him, and his impression concerning them 
naturally is that they ate desirous of keeping apart from him 
and his. 

He walks erect under his burden ; but it is an awfully heavy 

one to bear. And his wife does not lighten it for him. 

Shallow, selfish, vain, and pretentious as she is pretty, she 

lacks every element that would make her a congenial or good 

companion for her husband at this juncture. Hers is the 

millinery mind, full of the love of all that is fanciful and 

frivolous r and fashionable. Her most serious thoughts are 

given to the acquirement of materials wherewith to decorate 

herself. Her chief consideration is how to get those materials 

made up in the most effective "style. She has no practical 

knowledge of any branch of domestic economy, and all her 

theories on the subject are wrong. Her arrangements are 

uncomfortable and disorderly. She spends many idle hours, 

yet never has anything ready at the right time. Nevertheless, 

she is the same woman who, when she had an object to gain, 

nursed him assiduously, and kept his sick-room neat And he 

remembers this in her favour, and is so tolerant to her that she 

falls into the error of fancying that he is careless as to how 

things are going, and as indifferent to comfort and order as 

she is. 

Through it all Jeffrey grinds through his business tasks and 
daily duties, not suffering himself to feel thankful even when 
these latter carry him away from the house that is full of 
discomfort for ten days or a fortnight. He has chosen his 
own arid, stony path, and no man shall say of him that he 
does not walk along it straightforwardly and uncomplainingly. 

He is wending his way home one night, after an absence of 
a fortnight in the country on the business of the house, with 
feelings that more absolutely resemble satisfaction than any 
that have been his portion for many a long day. He has done 
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such excellent business that his salary is to be raised, and he 
has been right down into the heart of his own neighbourhood, 
canvassing for orders, and has exorcised a demon of foolish 
pride that made him shrink for a time from the Cheshire 
borders. The increase of salary will enable him to clear off a 
few debts that were incurred by him while he was still the 
prosperous man of society and fashion, the heir of Blendon. 
He lets himself into the lodgings with a lighter heart than 
usual, and in a brighter tone of voice calls out ' Mary !' In 
answer to his call, Mrs. Dee appears, and coldly hands him a 
note with the words, ' Your wife is gone.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

A CHARMING COTERIE. 

The Reverend and Lady Sophia Eyre have been home a 
month, and that most delightful of 'all the seasons in Norfolk, 
the shooting season, is fast approaching. In these late August 
days the eastern counties develop into a nearer approach to 
sumptuous beauty and redundant vegetation than is their 
portion at any other time. Basilhurst Rectory, clothed with 
late-flowering climbing roses and jasmine, is as pretty and 
picturesque as it is possible for a modern house to be ; and 
though it lacks the grandeur of Blendon, and the stately pro- 
portions of Retchingham, Frank Eyre and his wife are well 
satisfied with it as a residence. Its interior decorations have 
been superintended and partly paid for by Lord Lorlington, 
and it is now at all points a home fully worthy even of so 
aristocratic a mistress as Lady Sophia. 

Basilhurst itself is a village that is rapidly advancing to the 
size and dignity of a town. It is not a purely agricultural 
parish, but can boast of a large and flourishing carriage manu- 
factory, which gives employment to hundreds of hands, and 
does away with anything like poverty or pauperism in the place. 
Moreover, the endowed charities are large, so that altogether 
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the parochial calls upon the purse of the Reverend Frank are 
few and slight 

The neighbourhood is a good one from the social point of 
view. The adjacent villages of Horham and Palling contain 
respectively the hall of an earl and the castle of a commoner 
who refuses to be ennobled. Sprinkled about freely between 
the seats of these two magnates are a vast number of halls 
and lodges, and manor-houses, and mansions of various de- 
scriptions ; the majority of which are occupied by men of suffi- 
cient mark to justify them in being classed with the county 
people. And among these county people the son of Eyre of 
Blendon and the daughter of the noble house of Lorlington 
have indisputably a right to a foremost place. 

Frank Eyre does not come into a great amount of ready- 
made work, unfortunately. The last rector of Basilhurst had 
been a distinguished member of the High-and-dry school, a 
man who dearly loved and duly prized the dignity of the 
Church of England ; but who laboured under the delusion that 
aught that savoured of progress in her savoured also of the 
Church of Rome. He had followed the movement of the re- 
vival to a certain extent, but he had done it cautiously and 
from afar. His two Sunday services had always been con- 
ducted decently and in order, but he was averse to 'over- 
doing it,' as he phrased it, and therefore suffered the saints' 
days and week days to take care of themselves. Still, Basil- 
hurst was always spoken of in that region as a parish where the 
Church was held in high esteem, and where Dissent was re- 
garded as a monster of hideous mien. 

But at Horham, three miles distant, Church matters had been 
managed in a widely different manner for the last five years. 
The vicar of Horham had come to it fresh from the advanced 
ritual and the incessant labour of a Brighton church and dis- 
trict \ and without being either an enthusiast or an ascetic, he 
had flung himself into the work of advancing the glory of God 
and the good of his people with all his mind and soul and 
strength. A strong-headed, soft-hearted, clear-minded, and 
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entirely devoted servant of his Master, he did that Master's 
work in the way he believed to be best, without hesitation or 
faltering, fear or reproach, until his name has become the war- 
cry of the party who are sick of spiritual stagnation, and soul- 
less services, and his parish the head-centre of countless people 
who have long been wearying to work in any capacity, however 
humble, in the Lord's vineyard, and who have hitherto missed 
their vocation. 

And a more able leader for an anxious band than Mr. 
Wrighton, the vicar of Horham, it would be hard to find. A 
more genial man in society, a more sympathetic comforter, a 
more accomplished gentleman, and a truer Christian does not 
exist. But he has a hard task at times to fight his way clear 
and undefiled through bands of fulsome flatterers, who insidiously 
make their worship and adoration of 'the man* manifest through 
the loving and reverend affection which is due to his ' office.' 

But it is not with his dangers and difficulties, his triumphs 
and successes, that we have to deal here — it is only with the 
effect his example has upon our friends at Basilhurst. 

The Eyres have not been home many weeks, and already 
Lady Sophia finds herself drifting almost daily to the beauti- 
fully recently restored church at Horham. The zeal, the 
eloquence, and the sense of sway there is about the vicar at- 
tracts her irresistibly, and he seeing in her (while she is under 
his influence) vigorous possibilities of her becoming an earnest 
Church-worker, responds with graceful readiness to her grace- 
fully ready advances. When the heat and burden of the day 
are over it is to Basilhurst that his weary spirit turns for repose, 
and his tired feet bear him there with such frequency, that the 
devotees of his own parish begin to chew the cud in bitterness, 
and arm themselves for the fray against the new comer. 

Not that Lady Sophia clashes personally with these startled 
ones, who feel as if c their own ' was being reft from them, when 
they see the face of their vicar turned Basilhurstwards, and 
hear of his dining at the hall, and lunching at the hall, and 
playing lawn-tennis at the hall with Lord and Lady Broadlands, 
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to meet the Eyres and others. The aggrieved parishioners of 
Horham do not belong to the Broadlands set, and the free- 
and-easy terms on which their vicar has always been admitted 
to it has been a thorn in their flesh for long. But the countess 
herself is an old and ugly woman, bearded like the pard, and 
endowed with the voice of a grenadier. Moreover, she has no 
daughters, and no aunts nor cousins of sufficiently tender years 
to be suspected of designs upon the vicar's heart. But this 
horrible Lady Sophia has a beautiful young sister, and — who 
knows what may happen ? Flesh is weak, even though it be 
the flesh of an estimable and able vicar. 

So there is a considerable deal of flutter and excitement in 
the Horham 'hen-roost' (as the coterie of widows and maidens 
who have been drawn by the common magnet to settle them- 
selves at Horham is sometimes irreverently called). They are 
unanimous in avowing that they only came to Horham for 
Church privileges, and that they only stay at Horham for 
Church privileges. This being the case, as they are in full 
possession of these privileges still, it is difficult to discern the 
reason why they are so ruffled at the possibility of being de- 
prived of a few of their social privileges. 

Though he dines and lunches and plays lawn-tennis with the 
county very often, the vicar spends a good many hours at tea 
and supper in the many houses that are occupied by the afore- 
said widows and matured maidens. He is not married. The 
spacious vicarage is tenanted by himself and servants alone, 
and as the members of the ' hen-roost' tell one another when 
they desire to divert suspicions of their ulterior object, c what 
more natural than that he should come to us, dear ! mixed up 
as our interests are in the Church ?' 

He is not married, and no man (nor woman either, which is 
more to the point) can say whether he is a celibate on principle 
or through accident. He is to all appearances free to marry, 
which fact accounts for the coterie's distrust of the growing in- 
fluence and intimacy between himself and Lady Sophia Eyre ; for, 
as they have heard, Lady Sophia has a young and pretty sister. 
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It is not good for man to live alone. Virtually the vicar 
gives in his adhesion to this sentiment, for he is rarely alone 
from early morn till dewy eve. In order to meet the require- 
ments of the enlarged population, an enterprising builder has 
run up a series of pretty little detached and semi-detached 
villas on the side of the common close to the river. These are 
known in the neighbourhood as the Houses on the Plain, and 
to one or other of these he is led in triumph after every service, 
in order that all things concerning the said service may be com- 
fortably discussed. 

The villa at the eastern end of this row is called East View, 
and is occupied by a widow, Mrs. Colebrook, whose five fair 
daughters gambolled in their childhood with Mr. Wrighton, 
when he was a Brighton curate. They have developed into 
young ladyhood now, in spite of their mamma's still slim figure 
and still comely face. Indeed, they are far advanced enough in 
years and worldliness to hint to one another that they ' believe 
mamma is silly enough to be in love with Mr. Wrighton.' 

1 She is a well-looking woman,' the Horham people admit, 
with her still slim figure, her unwrinkled face, and her jaunty 
step. f Eternal Spring/ her unavowed rivals, the Miss Glad- 
dons, at West View, the other extreme end house, call her, not 
that the Gladdons are jealous of her ! — on the contrary, they 
are wont to declare that she is really a ' very good common- 
place, worthy, kind creature, not interesting or at all clever, 
you know, but really thoroughly nice when you know her, and 
have got over the human weakness of being a little disgusted 
with her silly assumption of youth, and her even more silly as- 
sumption of influence over the vicar.' 

It must be admitted that the odds are unequal, three to one. 
The three Miss Gladdons are latter-day friends of the vicar's, 
but their friendship, though of recent date, is a well-understood 
and widely acknowledged fact. They are indefatigable in the 
performance of their Church and parochial duties, and in ad- 
dition they have about them an element of culture which is 
lacking in Mrs. Colebrook. The eldest Miss Gladdon is a deft 
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embroideress, and the stoles and alms-bags that she makes are 
without number, and are all dedicated to the service of the 
Reverend Thomas Wrighton. The second one sings, and 
though she is not a second Patti, her powerful voice and extra- 
ordinary execution win her much renown in amateur circles. 
And the third and youngest is pretty enough to command the 
friendship of any man, under almost any circumstances. 

There are many other inhabitants of the Houses of the 
Plain whose individuality it is not necessary for the advance- 
ment of this story to depict here. There are several impatient 
ladies who are always engaged in the eager pursuit of Mr. 
Wrighton, bent upon extracting his opinion and advice relative 
to the way in which they shall deport themselves in some of the 
many minor exigencies of life. There are others who are 
patiently waiting, in faith, hope, and charity, for the happy 
day to dawn when he shall single one of them out from the 
herd to be Mrs. Wrighton. But the impatient and patient are 
strangely alike in one respect, and this is that they all with 
one accord waylay him every day of his life in every corner of 
the parish. 

In candour it must be confessed that they have a good 
excuse. Mr. Wrighton is not only an able, good, clever, 
admirable, and estimable man, but he is a remarkably fine and 
good-looking one. Tall, and well set up, with no trace of 
ascetic rule in his well-grown figure and handsome genial face; 
polished, suave, and a power to his party, small wonder that 
he is highly regarded in the ' hen-roost* 

And smaller wonder still that he is an object of absorbing 
and entrancing, of almost vital, interest to the widow. He 
has been kind to her children from their childhood, he has 
smoothed the rugged educational path for them with a golden 
plane, he has given her by his friendship a social importance 
and status for which she would have sighed in vain, had she 
not for some occult reason found favour with him. What 
wonder, then, in return for all these benefits, she does long to 
requite him with the boon of her well-preserved self ? 
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But though she is not a clever woman, she is a wary one, 
with the wariness that is nearly related to cunning. She 
dearly loves her little position of being 'the vicar's great 
friend/ and of having it in her power to accord or withhold 
parochial consideration to or from other members of the 
coterie. But she loves the possibilities that are before her 
still more. The vicar of Horham is an unmarried man, he is 
also the soul of honour, and she is free. 

Mrs. Colebrook experiences very doubtful pleasure whDe 
the intimacy between Basilhurst rectory and Horham vicarage 
is growing. She conceals her feelings admirably ; her face is 
capable of portraying two expressions, but its capabilities are 
strictly limited to the two. One is a smirking self-satisfied 
humility in church, the other is an intense and all-absorbing 
interest in all that Mr. Wrighton says or does. When neither 
of these two expressions are on, a sort of careworn vacuity reigns 
that has to do with mere mundane and puerile things. 

There is no doubt about her being very useful to him. Man, 
who was not born to live alone, is apt at times to craveforthe 
society of one who likes to be told what he has heard, and likes 
equally well to tell what she has heard. In other words, the 
vicar of Horham, good man and true as he is, has not the 
slightest objection to hearing what the coterie know, think, 
and suspect about everyone who is outside its precincts. 

Not that he is a gossip, or that he loves gossip in the 
abstract. But how is it possible for a man who is in the 
position of being the recipient of such innumerable small 
feminine hopes, and fears, and doubts, to look at anything in 
the abstract ? The fascinating spiders of the coterie are per- 
petually inviting him to walk into their parlours; and the 
webs they weave are so very pure in colour and tender in 
texture, that what need can there be for any man to be 
alarmed at being entangled in them ? The talk, when they 
are all together, is about the church and the charities, the 
choir, and the carrying out of the right colours in the decora- 
tions. And when they are not all together, well, who can tell 
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what turn the conversation may take between a gracious and 
accomplished gentleman and a lady desirous of being found 
the fairest in his eyes ? 

' I shall take the bull by the horns, and get Marian here to 
stay/ Lady Sophia says to her husband one day towards the 
end of September. ( Mamma is dreaming still about Charlie 
Angerstein, and so she'll go on spoiling all Marian's best 
chances, just as she spoilt mine, unless I interfere and get her 
here to meet Mr. Wrighton.' 

'He's not a marrying man, and if he were I should be 
heartily sorry to see him married to Marian,' Frank says 
stiffly. His amour propre is hurt by that allusion his Sophia 
has made as to her best chances having been spoilt for her 
before he came on the tapis, and his esprit de corps is aroused 
on behalf of his brother priest. 

' Not a marrying man — what nonsense !' Lady Sophia says 
emphatically : ' his intentions may be as good as it's possible 
for intentions to be, but he is in the toils ; that sleek-looking 
Mrs. Colebrook, the one they call " Eternal Spring," is the 
woman, I'm sure, and I'm the surer of it because he doesn't 
see her aim as yet* 

i You might as well speak of the possibility of his marrying 
his housekeeper,' Frank says hotly ; * my dear Sophia, Wrighton 
is a man on whom too many women of rank and fashion have 
smiled for him to be easily satisfied. 

Lady Sophia interrupts with a laugh : 

'That Mrs. Colebrook will teach him to think her the 
spiritual superior of those you quote, Frank ; see the wrapt 
attention with which she listens to him whenever he speaks. 
Trust me, a cunning woman gets round a man like Mr. 
Wrighton much more easily than a merely clever one can.' 

1 He's not a marrying man,' Frank replies quietly, adhering 
to his point ; ' if he were, being the really attractive fellow he 
is, he wouldn't lavish his attentions on such an utterly un- 
attractive woman; if a fellow wants to be fascinated into 
matrimony, he looks out for some one with a possibility of 

10 
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fascination about her. Mrs. Colebrook, indeed ! if you had 
suspected him of designs in the direction of pretty Miss 
Gladdon, or Mrs. Colebrook's eldest daughter, I .should have 
been more inclined to think you were right' 

'Do you know the Gladdons have sent us cards for a 
musical at-home P Lady Sophia says. ' Shall we go and watch 
the spiders weaving their webs round our dear unconscious 
friend the fly, and shall I get Marian over to go and break 
through the meshes ? She is at Retchingham for a week or 
two with mamma alone, and I know well enough how deadly 
dull we always are at Retchingham under those circum- 
stances.' 

'We had better go to the musical evening, but you had 
better leave Marian out of it,' Frank replies. He has no 
desire that. the vicar of an adjoining parish should make an 
equally brilliant marriage with himself, and revel in the posses- 
sion of a titled wife. Accordingly he throws cold water on 
Lady Sophia's scheme, but she disregards this, as she does the 
majority of things that run counter to her wishes. 

The evening of the musical at-home at West View arrives, 
and the room is tolerably full, when the party comes in from 
Basilhurst 

• i I have taken the liberty of bringing my sister, Lady Marian 
Bruff, who has come to me for a few days quite unexpectedly, 9 
Lady Sophia explains with her sweetest smile to Miss Gladdon, 
and in another moment the chagrined hostess perceives that 
the beauty and style of the aristocratic young stranger has 
'put out the light' of the belle of the Gladdon family effectually 
in the eyes of that lode-star of all their hearts, Mr. Wrighton. 

c How exceedingly pretty Lady Marian Bruff is !' the vicar 
murmurs presently to Mrs. Colebrook. He is not one who 
can find satisfaction in communing with himself about any 
mere worldly matters. He loves a ready listener, whose 
replies are ordinarily framed to accord harmoniously with his 
questions. 

But on this occasion Mrs. Colebrook's answer is not har- 
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monious. Unfeigned admiration for the beauty of Lady 
Marian is beaming from the vicar's handsome purple eyes. 
The widow answers chillingly : | 

' Really ! is that Lady Marian Bruff? I am surprised, for 
some one told me she was considered good-looking ; but she 
is not to be compared to dear Ada Gladdon.' 

' I think her exceedingly pretty, and she is such good style, 
that's half the battle,' Mr. Wrighton persists, but his tone is 
depressed; it is not often that his trusty friend has the cruelty 
to disagree with him. 

* I dislike that sort of audacious look, and I can't bear to 
see any but a perfect figure in those silk Jerseys,' Mrs. Cole- 
brook says, with a strong expression of distaste. 

1 Oh, it suits her youthful grace !' the vicar says charitably, 
and then he leaves the side of his unsympathetic friend and 
makes his way over to Lady Sophia. 

1 You must tell me who's who,' she says graciously, making 
room for him, and then discreetly ignoring all she has heard 
of the different members of the coterie, she goes on : i The 
Miss Gladdons I know, of course, but the others are all 
strangers. Who is that rather spiteful but intensely respect- 
able-looking person who is trying not to look at my sister V 
and she indicates Mrs. Colebrook. 

1 That, oh 1 that is — but which do you mean ?' he replies 
resolutely, looking at a neighbour of the widow's. 

' The one in maize-coloured silk, whose mouth opens like 
a chasm when she smiles.' 

* That is Mrs. Colebrook, a great friend of mine,' he says 
gravely, and Lady Sophia, nowise embarrassed, bows her 
head slightly, and goes on asking for information about other 
people. 

But she is not allowed to enjoy him uninterruptedly. He is 
the final court of appeal in all cases, and so is being constantly 
referred to. He is asked to decide whether or not the win- 
dows shall be left open or shut ? Where the candles shall be 
placed ? If the night-stocks shall be allowed to remain in the 

10—2 
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room or not? What dear Ada shall sing? Who shall be 
asked to perform on the piano when dear Ada has sung ? 

' In fact, we all know him so well and love him so much,' the 
eldest Miss Gladdon explains apologetically to Lady Sophia, 
'that it seems impossible to do anything without consulting 
him ; his taste is as perfect as his judgment. . Does your sister, 
Lady Marian, sing ?' 

' Yes ; rather well too/ Lady Sophia says. 

' I will ask the dear vicar if he'll like to hear her,' Miss 
Gladdon says, gliding away from her astonished guest. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MRS. EYRE'S EDUCATION COMMENCES. 

It must be confessed that there is more wrath than anxiety in 
Jeffrey Eyre's heart as he peruses the curt note in which his 
wife informs him that she has ' left the lodgings because she is 
tired of them and sick of her aunt, and taken a pretty little 
house in Kensington, which she is quite sure he will find much 
pleasanter and more comfortable in every way than Steyne 
Crescent/ 

Then she goes on to give him the address, which is in one 
of the many roads that branch off from the Victoria Road, and 
concludes by expressing a desire that he will not oh any 
account give the said address to aunt, * who would be sure to 
come prying about and poking her nose into everything.' 

He reads the letter, and as he finishes it he looks up, and, 
behold, there is Mrs. Dee waiting patiently in front of him for 
an explanation of these mysteries. 

1 1 shall stay here to-night, Mrs. Dee ; to-morrow I will 
settle with you about the lodgings/ he says wearily, and then, 
thinking that she is merely waiting for further orders, he adds, 
' I don't want any supper or anything, in fact ' 

' Well, Mr. Eyre/ Mrs. Dee interrupts, bridling her -head, 
and pursing up her mouth, ' I don't know what you may con- 
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sider it, sir, but for my part I consider your wife's conduct 
shabby, and not at all what looks well ; and I will say it of 
her, though she is my niece, that it is not at all the way a 
respectable young woman ought to behave.' 

' I am perfectly certain I shall find that my wife has acted 
for the best in changing her residence,' Jeffrey says hurriedly, 
feeling direfully uncertain as to the rectitude and propriety of 
everything that his wife has done, but being at the same time 
loyally determined to stand up for her to the grim end. 

' I hope you may, Mr. Eyre, I'm sure I hope you may, sir/ 
Mrs. Dee says, with a remorseless, prophetic air that is in- 
tensely aggravating ; ' but I know Mary better than you do, 
Mr. Eyre ; I know her uppishness and her wilfulness, and times 
out of mind I've told her that her goings on would bring her 
to harm.' 

' That will do for to-night,' Jeffrey says politely. His mind 
has been straying far away from Steyne Crescent and current 
circumstances, and he has an idea that Mrs. Dee has been 
offering him some supper. 

' Oh, certainly, Mr. Eyre, I have no wish to force my com- 
pany nor my opinion on you about Mary's goings on, though 
she is my niece,' the woman says waspishly ; ' but you'll please 
to remember that if she and you chooses to leave my apart- 
ments as if there was a plague or a pestilence in them all at a 
moment's notice, that I must be paid three months' rent in 
advance. I'm willing to do my best to accommodate parties 
that behave well to me, but I've made the money that took 
this house honestly, and I've made the money that keeps this 
house honestly, and I'm not going to be swindled out of it by 
no nieces nor anyone else ; so three months' rent from to-morrow 
from you, Mr. Eyre, before you leave these apartments.' 

1 You shall have your rent, and I'll have the rooms without 
your confounded presence till I go,' Jeffrey says savagely ; and 
then, as Mrs. Dee retires with an angry flutter, he flings him- 
self into a chair, and broods until late over the ruin he has 
wrought in his own life. 
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The payment of the three months' rent makes a considerable 
inroad into his resources, and the look of the rather gaudily 
furnished little house in which he finds his wife the following 
morning is anything but reassuring. Mary has expected him, 
and has everything well-appointed and prepared for his recep- 
tion, according to her lights. A neat maid-servant opens the 
door to him, and Mary herself, in a well-made black satin 
walking costume, comes to meet him, and to eagerly demand 
of him ' if it isn't all infinitely nicer than the lodgings ? 

He has realized already that it is useless for him to be angry 
with this wife whom he [has chosen for his helpmate. His 
anger has no effect whatever upon her, except to make her 
conceal things that might possibly rouse it from him. Reason- 
ing with her is equally unavailing ; she listens in silence to 
his arguments, but is evidently as uninfluenced by them as 
if he had never spoken. 

* How in the world do you suppose that I can pay for all 
this, Mary?' he asks, 'and how have you managed to get 
possession of this house, and furnish it, without ready 
money ?' 

1 Of course I don't pretend that they're paid for, and it's 
unreasonable of you to expect them to be paid for, when,' as 
you admit yourself, you keep me without ready money,' she 
replies, speaking defiantly, but blushing a little awkwardly at 
the same time. 

1 Then how did you manage to get credit ?' 

c Told them who I was, to be sure,' she retorts pertly. 

c Nonsense, Mary, if you told them that you are the wife of 
a commercial traveller, they wouldn't have let you run up the 
bill you must have run up ; what have you said or done ? I 
may as well have it all now,' he says impatiently, and then Mrs. 
Eyre admits that she has used the names of his brother Frank 
and his sister, Mrs. Brydon. 

'You don't mean to say that you gave them as references? 
that would be worse than your extravagances,' he says warmly. 

' No ; but I showed Lady Sophia's letter, asking you to her 
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wedding, and aunt was able to testify to the rest I think I've 
managed very well, Jeffrey ; you needn't pay for the furniture 
for twelve months, and by that time it will be a shame to you 
and your employers if you can't afford to do it.' 

' Show me the bills,' is Jeffrey's answer to this tirade, and, 
eventually, bills to the extent of four hundred pounds are laid 
before him. 

* And little enough too,' Mrs. Eyre says poutingly, as she 
watches the cloud of discontent growing on Jeffrey's brow. 

c I dare say it is little enough, only I haven't the money to 
pay it/ Jeffrey says sternly. 

'Then you ought to make the money, Jeffrey, and not 
grudge your wife a decent home and decent furniture, and 
that's all I've tried to get, just decent things. Aunt drove 
me crazy in the lodgings, always coming and telling me what 
I ought to do and what you ought to do, forcing herself on me 
till I felt as if I hadn't a hole to put my head into that I could 
call my own.' 

'That will very soon be our position in fact, instead of 
mere feeling,' Jeffrey says, and then he looks over the bills 
again, hoping that a second sight of them may afford him some 
relief. 

1 The bedrooms are pictured, and the stairs are carpeted to 
the top of the house, and if you'll only step into the drawing- 
room and look at the black-and-gold furniture, you'll say that 
I have done well to do so much with only four hundred pounds,' 
she goes on deprecatingly. 

1 That's not the point, my dear Mary,' poor Jeffrey says, 
striving hard to be affectionate as well as just; 'you hadn't the 
four hundred pounds to do it with.' 

' Surely some of your rich friends would let you have the 
money?' she pleads. 'What's the good of being related to 
lords, and countesses, and heiresses, and all the rest of them, 
if you can't get anything from them ? Besides, there's no need 
to make a trouble about it : the bills won't come in for twelve 
months, and I'll save every penny I can in housekeeping; when 
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you're away I can live cheaply enough, and 111 pay off as fast 
as I can, and you'll have the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
a pleasant home where I can be comfortable/ 

1 1 detest being in debt for a few beastly sticks !' Jeffrey 
says discontentedly, and then he suffers the subject to drop, 
and only vexes his own mind with the question how he shall 
meet and dispose of the claims that must sooner or later be 
made upon him. 

His sojourn at home is not a long one this time, for he is 
wanted by his firm to go a round through the eastern counties. 
Before he goes he lays down a few rules and regulations for his 
wife's benefit. 

1 The debts must stand over for a time/ he tells her, 4 and 
I'll allow you three pounds a week for housekeeping expenses 
while I am away. I will settle the rent, taxes, and servant's 
wages, and really, Mary, you must pledge yourself to make three 
pounds a week cover the rest.' 
1 How am I to dress ?' 

1 You seem to me to be excellently supplied with all you 
want/ 

'That just shows you know nothing about it; I haven't a 
dress I can dine out in, or a bonnet fit for a flower-show or 
the park.' 

1 My poor girl, we shall not be overwhelmed with dinner- 
invitations, nor are you in a position to go to flower-shows or 
drive in the park/ 
Htr face flushes with anger as she listens to her husband. 
• Upon my word, I've made a nice mess of it, marrying a 
gentleman,' she says complainingly ; * some of my old friends 
who have married clerks and tradesmen are a dozen times 
better off; and am I to live the life of a hermit because you 
choose to be always travelling about ? I'd better have stayed 
as I was. There's Laura Smith, she that's married young 
Rayner, the auctioneer ; he keeps three servants and a Victoria 
for her, and she drives in the park every day, and goes to dinners 
or the theatre every night ; — that's something like life.' 
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c Isn't Mrs. Rayner that person with the darkened eyes and 
painted face that I found with you at the lodgings one day ?* 

c I don't know what you mean by a painted face, Jeffrey ; 
she may put a bit of powder on and redden her lips a bit* 

* I would rather that you dropped her acquaintance, Mary ; 
she may be a respectable woman, but it struck me that she 
tried to make herself look like a disreputable one.' 

'She's very much admired, and all sorts of swells visit at 
their house. I am a slave indeed, if you won't let me go for 
a drive with her sometimes — about the only treat I am ever 
likely to get, for I see I may wait long enough before you take 
me into society or give me any pleasure.' 

'Society and I have done with one another, and you knew 
that well enough when we married/ he says grimly ; and then 
he repeats his request that she • will riot go out with Mrs. 
Rayner.' 

But he feels that it behoves him not to leave her in soli- 
tude and friendlessness. And so he writes to his one true, 
always-to-be-relied-upon friend, Nelly Brydon, asking her, if she 
is still in town, to come and see Mary sometimes. And Nelly 
responds to his application for aid promptly and generously, 
though there is a great deal of bitterness in being thus drawn 
into communion with his uncongenial wife. 

It must be confessed that Nelly's first visit to Mrs. Eyre 
does not promise well for future harmonious intercourse. Miss 
Brydon calls on the day after Jeffrey's departure, and finds 
Mrs. Eyre at home, but just on the point of going out. She 
is sumptuously arrayed in brown satin, and a cuirass-body 
covered with thunder-and-lightning beads. And she wears a 
dashing and conspicuous Scotch bonnet on her head that suits 
her well, and is sure to make her remarkable. 

1 1 had a note from your husband, telling me that he was 
leaving town, and that he feared you might be a little lonely,' 
Nelly begins graciously, and then she goes on to ask if Mrs. 
Eyre will accompany her to a leading concert. 

1 1 should like it, but I'm going for a drive with a friend, 
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and I'm sure I'm astonished to hear that Jeffrey gives so much 
as a thought to my loneliness ; he grudges me every kind of 
pleasure and every kind of comfort, and treats me so stingily 
that I'm ashamed to think that I am his wife/ Mrs. Eyre says, 
with a little real and a good deal of simulated wrath. She 
knows that in refusing to avail herself of Miss Brydon's friendly 
advance she is doing a thing that will disappoint and annoy 
her husband. She also knows that in going out for a drive with 
her friend — who is none other than the pretty, painted Mrs. 
Rayner — she is doing a thing that will enrage him. 

But Mrs. Rayner's little Victoria is heard dashing up to the 
street-door at this juncture, and, after the manner of an ill-bred 
woman, Mary Eyre shows herself impatient for her guest's de- 
parture. 

* My friend Mrs. Rayner has come ; I must not keep her 
waiting, for she always has a host of friends to meet her in the 
park,' Mrs. Eyre begins, eagerly rising up ; and Nelly answers 
good-naturedly : 

i Then you must let me come and see you another day, and 
you must treat me as your friend as well as your husband's, and 
if there is anything I can do for you or help you in, you'll tell 
me, won't you ?' 

She holds the poor weak vain young wife's hand in a good 
hearty reassuring grip as she speaks. But Mary is not sympa- 
thetic. 

' I'm always wanting things, Miss Brydon ; Mr. Eyre keeps 
me so short of money that I hardly know where to turn ' 

( Let me be your banker,' Nelly interrupts ; ' do, do ; you 
would confer the favour on me, for the Eyres are as dear as 
brothers and sisters to me.' 

' It's this furniture, it's wearing my life out now I've got it, 
and Jeffrey worries about paying for it, Miss Brydon ; he looks 
gloomy, and keeps on about its being dishonest to owe money, 
till I'm half crazy ' 

' I can settle that trifle for you,' the late heiress of Broomhill 
says magnificently, forgetting that the days are over when her 
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cheques for a few hundred pounds would be honoured without 
hesitation by her father's banker. 

' I will come again to-morrow, and relieve your mind of that 
anxiety, at any rate — to-morrow at this time, eh ?' 

c I shall never dare to tell Jeffrey IVe taken it from you — 
oh ! there's Mrs. Rayner getting impatient, and — well, Miss 
Brydon, as what you do will be for Mr. Eyre more than for 
me — for it's he that troubles about the money — I suppose I 
may say yes.' 

* Who was that handsome girl who came out of the house 
just before you came down ?' Mrs. Rayner asks a few minutes 
later, as they drive .towards the park. 

c That — oh ! that was Miss Brydon, one of our Cheshire 
friends,' Mrs. Eyre replies grandiloquently, and her companion 
laughs as she replies : 

'Well, she'll do to talk about, if she does you no other 
good ; don't tell anyone I introduce you to to-day that you 
don't go down to your husband's people in Cheshire. Here's Sir 
Frederick Gould at the corner, I see, he'll come and speak to us 
directly I pull up ; and there's Lord Carney and LordBeynton.' 

1 What a lot of titled people you know, to be sure,' Mrs. 
Eyre gasps admiringly, and her friend replies carelessly : 

'They're the best sort to know. Lord Carney and Sir 
Frederick dined with us last night, and this morning I got such 
a diamond ring from Lord Carney, and a silver tea-service from 
Sir Frederick ; they're not the men to let you want anything 
if you only tell them what you want' 

'But — but ,' Mrs. Eyre begins hesitatingly, and her 

friend interrupts impatiently : 

' Don't ask questions and stammer ; it shows such ignorance. 
Ah ! Sir Frederick ? This is my friend, Mrs. Eyre. I 
believe I promised to introduce you before.' 

Sir Frederick, a lean attenuated man, with spidery legs and 
the face of a hungry bird, bows. 

* I have the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Eyre's husband,' he 
says softly; 'used to meet him at Hurlingham and the Carlton.' 
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Mrs. Eyre flushes with pleasure at this familiar mention 
which she hears made by a man of fashion for the first time of 
her husband's association with such places as Hurlingham and 
the celebrated club, to which only men of mark in the world 
may belong. Jeffrey is very chary of making allusion's to his 
old social life, which is the harder upon her, since it is for the 
sake of the aroma of this old social life which is still about him 
that she sought to marry him. But if she gets to know some 
of his old friends and companions in fashion's gay mart, the 
rest will be- easy ; she will manage by their aid to lure him 
back into some of the old grooves, and get him to place her 
presently in such a position before the world which it is fitting 
she, as the wife of a gentleman of such birth, should occupy. 
Thinking this, and fancying that she is getting in the thin edge 
of the wedge in thus making the acquaintance of Sir Frederick 
Gould, Mrs. Eyre grows flushed and animated to a degree that 
lights up her pretty face bewitchingly. 

'And my brother-in-law, Frank Eyre, do you know him 
also ?' she asks, after a little conversation with Sir Frederick, 
who has appropriated her attention, while some other men are 
paying glaring compliments on the other side of the carriage to 
dashing, loud Mrs. Rayner. 

1 No,' Sir Frederick does not know Frank ; but he hazards 
the opinion that i He's a parson, or something of that sort, 
isn't he ?' 

' Yes, the Rector of Basilhurst,' she tells him eagerly. c He 
and his wife, Lady Sophia, want us to go down to stay with 
them in Norfolk,' she goes on unblushingly, for she tells her- 
self that though no such invitation has been given, it ought to 
have been, and may be still. 

'Ah, he married Lorlington's sister, didn't he?' Sir Frederick 
asks, and then in a lower tone he adds, ' Jove ! he hadn't half 
such good taste as his eldest brother.' 

Fluttered, flattered, and confused, the young wife, who is 
vain and ignorant, but not ill-disposed, is ready enough to let 
the interview end here. But she has a reckless guide in Mrs. 
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Rayner, who longs for nothing so much in life as to be 
notorious for the admiration she excites in the breasts of 
notorious men. A pretty colleague — one of an exactly oppo- 
site type to herself— may aid her in this praiseworthy ambition, 
she feels. And so, partly with this object, and partly because it 
seems a good-natured, unselfish thing to do at the moment, she says : 

* Mrs. Eyre will give you permission to call upon her, I'm 
sure, Sir Frederick ; give him your card, dear ; and, let me see, 
what day did you tell me you would be at home ?' 

* I didn't say any ' Mrs. Eyre is beginning ; but Mrs. 

Rayner frowns significantly, and then says gaily : 

'Wednesday is my day, you know; Mrs. Eyre is hardly 
settled in her new house yet ; as soon as she has fixed her day 
I promise you cards.' 

With this, the bold, sparkling brunette drives on, flashing 
out into smiles that make her eyes sparkle, and suffer the gleam 
of her white teeth to be distinctly visible. 

1 Ought I to have a day ?' her pupil asks. * What will be the 
good of it? Who will come? I haven't a pretty tasty house 
like yours.' 

I Make it pretty ; my drawing : room ought to encourage you 
— it's furnished with presents,' the instructress replies. 

I I don't know anyone who would give me so much as a 
specimen-glass,' Mary says discontentedly, and Mrs. Rayner 
tells her : 

' It's no use being shy ; say out boldly what you want, and 
show that you see no harm in accepting things. I think it's 
the duty of rich people to be liberal to poor ones.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BLOOD AND CULTURE. 

It has been told that Mr. Eyre has attained great and well- 
deserved popularity both in his parish and the neighbourhood. 
The slight element of priggishness which had been visible in 
his character after his vocation had been settled by circum- 
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stances and immediately after his ordination, has vanished 
now, and he does genuine work in a genuine manner. 

In all that the best and most earnest Church people of Basil- 
hurst had hoped from him he excels, and it cannot even be 
brought against him by those who are desirous of detracting 
from his merits that he is unduly elated, or indeed outwardly 
elated at all, by his marriage. 

He gives the people, who perplex themselves and ponder 
over this matter, the impression that in his estimation it is 
quite in the order of things that Eyres should marry earls' 
daughters, and though he treats his wife with the courtesy and 
rigorous politeness which he has been accustomed to see 
exercised by his father towards his mother, there is nothing 
servile in his manner, nor ridiculous in his demonstrations. 
No one can say that he unduly exalts Lady Sophia on account 
of her rank, or that he is tempted to regard his position in the 
Church as subordinate to his position in the world. 

And in all respects Lady Sophia supplements him well, 
bearing her birthright honours with such tact and discretion, 
that people are unanimous in declaring her to be something 
even superior to that which their fancy had painted her, when 
they first heard of her title and intention of coming to reside 
amongst them. * She is none of your fast, fashionable ladies/ 
the Basilhurst matrons tell one another with pride. In fact she 
is as proper as if she had been lowly born, and as keenly alive 
to any dereliction from the path of moral rectitude as if she had 
never had a respectable ancestor. 

Again, Basilhurst derives a good deal of solid satisfaction 
from the reflection that the majority of the guests who come to 
the Rectory belong indisputably to the ranks of the aristocracy. 
The matrons of Basilhurst feel it to be no indignity that they 
are only recognised socially by Lady Sophia at certain fixed 
parochial festas, when they find that habitually she consorts 
with gilded dukes and belted earls, and the ladies legally 
appertaining unto these. Honour to whom honour is due. 
Lady Sophia, unquestionably, is held to be worthy of all 
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honour, for she is felt to be one who will never derogate by a 
hairVbreadth from her husband's dignity or her own. 

As for the Rev. Frank Eyre, a little more latitude is allowed 
him, and a few more conciliatory measures are expected from 
him. It is taken for granted that he is to deal more gently 
with the erring than would be quite in keeping with the exalted 
position of his wife. Moreover, as a man and a clergyman, he 
is naturally supposed to be more ready to step down cordially 
from his social platform, than it would be becoming for Lady 
Sophia to do. Altogether, much as is expected of this admirable 
pair by Basilhurst, still more is accredited to them. 

One day the Basilhurst mind is severely exercised, and the 
proper order of things seems liable to an upset A traveller 
for a great London varnish firm arrives at the chief inn, and, 
leaving his luggage there, walks over to the carriage manufactory 
on the borders of Basilhurst. He engages a bedroom for one 
night, and orders a dinner, and evinces no intention of going 
to the Rectory, though the name on his luggage is Jeffrey Eyre. 

He has come down to Basilhurst by a night train, and by 
noon every one in the village knows his business and his name, 
and speculations are rife as to whether or not he can be that 
brother of the esteemed rector of whom faint mention has 
been heard. People begin to wonder how the situation will 
be treated by the Rectory people, and they are unanimous in 
pitying Lady Sophia for the possible annoyance his untoward 
appearance on such a mission may possibly cause her, but one 
and all take it for granted that their rector will behave in this 
emergency like a man and a brother. 

* Most likely Lady Sophia will go over to the Castle, or to 
Horham for the day,' the solicitor's wife says to Mrs. Saunders 
at the Glebe Farm, who has given her the information. 

' Yes, I shouldn't wonder,' Mrs. Saunders assents ; ' much 
as we all like Lady Sophia, of course we know she's very high, 
and it can't be pleasant When my husband came in and said, 
" There's a ' bag' up at The Ball, who they say is brother to 
our rector," you might have knocked me down with a straw. 
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I couldn't help saying, " I do feel for Lady Sophia," and then 
my husband said I was a fool/ 

'Ah, men don't understand these things, 1 the other lady 
responds sympathetically ; ( but how true it is we all have our 
troubles ; if this is the brother, depend upon it he's a scape- 
grace and has disgraced his family in some way, or he wouldn't 
be in such a position. 1 

'Why, yes, didn't you hear?' Mrs. Saunders says eagerly; 
'Mrs. Brydon's nurse told Lady Sophia's maid, and she has 
told one of my girls,. he married the servant-girl at the lodging- 
house, just a few days before Mr. Eyre and Lady Sophia were 
married ; but I suspect he has always been a ne'er-do-well; his 
father cut him off with a shilling, and left the chief property to 
his sister, she that's Mrs. Brydon now.' 

' Ah well, I hope Mr. Eyre will be kind to him,' the other 
lady says charitably ; ' but he is so good and kind to everybody 
that I shouldn't wonder even if he goes to the inn ; but I do 
feel for Lady Sophia.' 

Thus is our history written by our best-informed contempo- 
raries very often. 

It strikes Lady Sophia at luncheon this day that Frank is in 
a very fitful mood. For a time he is unaccountably silent, he 
then becomes equally unaccountably talkative, and betrays 
most unusual anxiety as to his wife's plans for the afternoon ; 
he even makes suggestions. 

'Why not go to the Castle and play lawn-tennis this after- 
noon ?' he says. 

' Simply because neither Marian nor I feel inclined for lawn- 
tennis ; we're going to Horham by-and-by, to " five o'clock" 
with Mr. Wrighton.' 

' Go earlier, and drive me over,' Frank says. 

' Now, Frank, how can I take you ?' 

' Oh, I'd forgotten Marian,' Frank says, in a tone of annoy- 
ance, and Marian makes a remark to the effect that he ' has 
forgotten some one who is infinitely nearer and dearer to him 
than Marian. 1 
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' You mean myself?' he asks, recovering his good-humour. 

' Yes, I do ; what has come to you that you should fuss 
about what Sophia and I are going to do ?' 

' It's come to me to be tired, I think ; IVe been about the 
place all the morning, and it's never pleasant on market- 
days.' 

' 1 like it on market-days,' Lady Sophia says quietly ; ' it 
amuses me to see all the people, and the pigs and cattle going 
through ; it's the only bit of real life we see down here, isn't 
it, Marian?' 

' Marian would find Horham just as dull as you find Basil- 
hurst,' Frank says significantly, and Lady Marian laughs and 
blushes, and is evidently delighted at k the idea of its being 
taken for granted that she can go to Horham if she likes. 
There is additional piquancy to her in this view of the case 
being taken for her, in the fact that she knows that she never 
will * like' to do so if Charlie Angerstein keeps sundry words 
of promise to her heart which he has whispered to her ear. 
Meanwhile, until he does this, there is a certain amount of 
pleasing excitement in making all the inhabitants of the Houses 
on the Plain believe her to be an unscrupulous Delilah, bent 
on shearing their Samson of his strength with a view to matri- 
mony. 

' Shall I order the ponies, and will you go out directly after 
lunch?' Mr. Eyre says presently to Lady Sophia, with ill- 
concealed anxiety ; and to be rid of further importunity on the 
subject of her plans for the day, she says 'Yes,' and presently 
goes to her room, and summons her maid to dress her for the 
drive. 

In very truth Frank Eyre is anxious, distraught, and unhappy, 
and not altogether without cause. He has taken his place 
among the first in the land here by virtue of his office, his birth, 
his marriage, and his flawless regard for all the decencies of the 
best class of society. This being the case, it has been hard 
for him to hear this morning, while walking through the parish 
with his own churchwarden, that his brother Jeffrey, the head 

ii 
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of the house of Eyre virtually, is at the present moment 
engaged * in touting for orders at the carriage manufactory out 
yonder.' 

His own churchwarden has not broken the tidings to him 
tenderly, but has blurted out the fact in a way that makes 
Frank's flesh creep. As has been said, Basilhurst has a strong 
appreciation of its rector, and is quite prepared to find him 
perfect at all points. It rather rejoices now in the opportunity 
given it of seeing how nobly he will deport himself towards his 
brother, who is presumed to be a black sheep. 

'I thought I'd just mention it, thinking, perhaps, that your 
brother hadn't told you he was coming,' Mr. Long, the church- 
warden, goes on considerately. ' I chanced to be in The Ball 
bar — a place I don't go nigh for a month at a time — when he 
came in — a gentleman, every inch of him, I saw that before I 
heard his name, like you too, sir, as a brother should be. I 
heard him order his bed and dinner there, and then I thought 
maybe you didn't know he was here.' 

1 There are other Eyres in the world besides my brother ; I 
have no idea that it can be my brother,' Frank says hurriedly, 
but Mr. Long reads in his rector's face that the latter has 
an idea that it is his brother, for all his assertion to the con- 
trary. 

1 His name is Jeffrey, that's the name on his portmanteau, 
sir, so I thought I'd tell you, feeling sure you would like to 
know,' Mr. Long says cheerfully ; and then the two part com- 
pany ; and Frank goes home to make abortive efforts to keep 
the unpleasant fact of Jeffrey's arrival in their midst from his 
wife. 

While Lady Sophia is dressing for her drive her maid begins 
giving her some of the latest domestic and local news. The 
cook is a Basilhurst woman, and has a great many more friends 
from the village dropping in at all hours than seems well in the 
eyes of the maid. * There they come gossiping about everyone 
and everything that goes on in the place; if your ladyship 
knew all, I'm sure you'd forbid.' 
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'Their gossip doesn't affect me,' Lady Sophia says, with 
superb carelessness. 

1 No, my lady, of course not ; but it isn't right that they 
should come here saying the things they do of master's relation.' 

* It really does not matter to me in the least what they say, 1 
Lady Sophia says, with unaffected indifference, picking up her 
gloves. 

1 Naturally, my lady, but it's wrong to come telling your ser- 
vants that master's brother's at The Ball now, travelling for orders.' 

' Tell Lady Marian I am waiting for her,' Lady Sophia says 
quietly. Then she goes down to look for her husband in his 
study, but a sense of unrest has sent Frank out into the garden. 

'I have a call to make in the village; you won't mind, 
Marian F Lady Sophia says, as her sister takes her place by 
her side. 

'Not a bit — where?* Lady Marian replies languidly. Basil- 
hurst and all appertaining to it is beginning to pall on the 
young beauty, who is not satiated with society yet. 

' At The Ball — on Frank's brother,' Lady Sophia says coolly. 

' He married the lodging-house servant, didn't he V Marian 
asks, rousing herself. 

1 He's Frank's brother, and I choose to behave properly to 
him,' Lady Sophia says. Then she takes her ponies at a sharp 
trot through the village, and pulls them up in good style at the 
door of The Ball. 

Jeffrey has just come back from the carriage manufactory, 
and is standing in the passage debating with himself whether 
or not he shall privately apprise his brother of the fact of his 
being here, when his brother's wife drives up to the door — ' by 
accident,' he thinks, but in a moment it is made clear to him 
that Lady Sophia has come to seek him, and is glad to see him. 

' Jeffrey,' she says, leaning over the side of her pony-carriage 
and holding out her hand to him ; ' we dine at eight, but I 
shall be back by six; come early for a chat with me.' 

He advances to her side, and responds cordially to her 
cordial greeting. But though he likes her for doing what she 

11 — 2 
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has done bravely, openly, and like a gentlewoman, he is not 
blind to the amazed looks of all around them. 

* My brother's parishioners think that his wife is derogating 
from her dignity, and my brother himself would think the same 
thing, I'm afraid/ Jeffrey thinks. But he gives no outward sign 
of this being his inward conviction as he stands and talks to 
her with the same confident ease with which he used to ad- 
dress her when he was the heir to Eyre of Blendon, and she 
was beginning to have love passages with his younger brother. 

'I am here on business, I must remind you,' he says, in 
answer to her invitation. 

1 1 know that,' she says boldly, and the landlady of The Bali 
and her attendant Hebe exchange significant glances, and begin 
to ' wonder at her ladyship.' (' If I'd had a brother-in-law that 
had a'gone and disgraced the family, I'd never have belittled 
myself by speaking to him in that way, right out before all the 
parish,' the landlady tells her intimate later on.) 

1 1 know that, Jeffrey ; but even business men dine. Frank 
and I will not let you off; eight is the hour, remember; but 
come much earlier — I want to talk to you.' 

With this she nods good-bye to him and drives away, and 
Lady Marian says with a laugh : ' How Frank will fidget when 
you tell him what you've done !' 

* I shan't tell him at all. I shall just wait till Jeffrey walks 
in, and then Frank will take it all for granted, and the beasts 
of servants will stop their chatter.' Then Lady Sophia goes 
on to narrate to her sister the remarks made by her maid 

4 Yes ; it's all very well for a time,' Marian says slowly. 

( What's all very well for a time ?' 

' Why, this living in a country village and being just " out of 
it f but I couldn't stand it for long ; you won't either. Shall 
you go up for the season?' 

' My dear child, no ; we shall go to mamma for a fortnight 
or three weeks, and that will be about all I shall see of the 
season,' Lady Sophia says, infusing a tone of too thorough re- 
concilement with her lot for her listener to feel quite satisfied. 
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* That's flat, dreadfully flat/ Lady Marian says, with energy ; 
* staying with mamma at any time is one of the dreariest things 
I know ; but it must be awful when you have a husband of 
your own and not a house !' 

' I have a house of my own fortunately, and I'm very well 
pleased with it,' Lady Sophia says good-humouredly, and 
Marian shrugs her pretty shoulders as she replies : 

' I couldn't stand it — no, not for the sake of the nicest man 
that ever lived. I love it for a change ; but to look forward to 
it all the year round, with only a fortnight of mamma to relieve 
it, would soften my brain.' 

' Take care you don't drift into it then, Marian ; or if you 
do, don't charge me with having led you into it,' Lady Sophia 
says with a heightened colour, as they sweep in at the Horham 
Vicarage gates. 

Lady Marian laughs musically. 

* He is handsome and charming, and so many of those 
horrid women want to marry him,' she says abstractedly. 
Then, as they drive up to the front of the house, and the 
vicar comes out through the open drawing-room window to 
welcome them, the fascinating young flirt comes out of her 
temporary fit of abstraction and wreathes her face in her 
brightest, sweetest smiles for his benefit. 

An additional incentive to play the winning part is given her 
when she gets into the room. The five o'clock service is just 
over, and several of the devotees from the Houses on the 
Plain who have attended it have now come into the Vicarage 
to refresh themselves with afternoon tea and a further sight and 
hearing of their vicar. 

' It is pleasant to show these people that they are nothing to 
him when I am present,' the semi-unconscious flirt thinks ; and 
then she goes on to tell herself that 'it is pleasant,' not because 
it is gratifying to her own young vanity, but because it may 
possibly teach them the lesson that it is so desirable they 
should learn — namely, that of remembering that it is Un- 
womanly ' so to pursue a man as they pursue Mr. Wrighton. 
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* It is different with me, because I don't mean it ; but these 
women — faugh !' Lady Marian says to herself contemptuously ; 
and then she sets herself assiduously to the performance of the 
same work as they are doing. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

'speak as you feel/ 

'You must be well aware that, situated as I am, such a 
proposition cannot be entertained for a moment ; it is utterly 
unadvisable and impossible.' 

' In short, you ignore all responsibility in the matter, and 
hand it over to me ?* 

The Rev. Frank Eyre is the first speaker, and Jeffrey is the 
second. The matter under discussion is the provision of a 
home in the future for old Mrs. Eyre and her two unmarried 
daughters. The family arrangement, by which luxurious 
quarters for life were to be secured to the widow through the 
marriage of her eldest daughter with Mr. Brydon, has failed to 
work well. The evil news has been communicated to Frank 
only this morning, in letters both from his mother and his 
sister Kitty, and it, together with the inglorious appearance of 
his brother Jeffrey in Basilhurst in the character of a com- 
mercial traveller, has weighted Frank's heart with misgivings 
and his mind with a mixture of plans. 

Jeffrey has come by Lady Sophia's invitation to dinner, and 
Lady Sophia, though the dinner-hour has come, is not ready to 
receive him. This dilatoriness is not altogether undiplomatic 
on her ladyship's part. She is still strong in her determination 
to treat her husband's brother properly. But she does not 
feel that it behoves her to take the trouble to exert her tact 
and smooth away anything like a roughness at the opening 
interview between the brothers. 

' If they are going to be disagreeable to each other, they 
shall have time to get all that sort of thing over before we go 
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down/ she says to Lady Marian. 'Mr. Wrighton must be here in 
a few minutes, and Frank won't like to show small before him.' 

' Mind, Sophia, when all this comes to mamma's ears, I 
didn't want you to ask Mr. Wrighton here to-night,' Lady 
Marian says cautiously ; and then her fair face flushes as she 
adds : ' Indeed, I wish you hadn't asked him ; I wish I wasn't 
going to see him again ; what's the use of it ?* 

' You're getting to care for him, and he is well worth caring 
for,' Lady Sophia rejoins. 

1 But that's not the question,' Lady Marian says despondently. 
* Whaf s the use of being fond of a man who can't give you 
what you want ? I thought of that to-day when I was out there 
walking about the garden with him; that was nice enough, 
for the others were mad about it ; but if I married him they'd 
leave off being jealous of me, for they're good women.' 

* Then you had better go home, Marian.' 

* No. I have had enough of Retchingham for a time ; 
mamma does keep things down so when we're alone, that she'll 
drive me into marrying badly some day or other ; I'd do it 
now, only I feel it would be for life, whereas .now I have the 
hope before me always that I may do as well as my sisters — 
the others, you know. I don't mean you, Sophia.' 

1 If you are behaving heartlessly for the sake of gratifying 
your vanity, I hope you'll suffer in the end,' Lady Sophia says 
rather spitefully ; and then the two sisters go down, and find 
the two brothers still engaged in an embarrassing discussion 
respecting the ways and means to be adopted and employed 
for the future maintenance of their mother. 

1 Taking all things into consideration, I think it would be a 
mutual accommodation if my mother and the girls paid a trifle 
to you, and lived with your wife during your frequent absences,' 
Frank has suggested ; and Jeffrey has replied : 

* My mother and sisters shall never have reason to feel that 
I have hesitated for a moment in securing the happiest home 
for them that it now lies in my power to secure ; but I can 
only answer for myself, you must be aware of that.' 
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1 You mean that your wife won't like it ?' 

* I am afraid there will be unpleasant feeling on both sides. 1 

* But, my dear fellow, it is so obviously the right thing to do, 
that your wife can have no reasonable ground of complaint ; 
moreover, my mother's presence in your house will be advan- 
tageous in the highest degree to Mrs. Jeffrey; the countenance 
of your own family ' 

He stops, for Jeffrey's face shows no sign of acquiescence in 
these possibilities. 

i We will not discuss the advantages my wife is to gain at this 
late day from the "countenance" of my family. As for its 
being her "obvious duty" to feel delighted at receiving my 
mother and sisters, I can only say that it is a duty she shares 
with Lady Sophia, if it is one at all ; but we both know that 
neither of them will recognise or acknowledge this duty. The 
onus is on us — the sons — of doing ours, and my mother shall 
not find me wanting.' 

'You're a plucky fellow, Jeffrey,' Frank says, with some 
emotion. ' You see I am hampered. I owe everything to my 
wife's family. The feeling that this is the case cramps a man.' 

There is no opportunity of disputing this assertion now, for 
the two ladies join them — Lady Sophia in a changed mood 
from that in which she had met and invited her brother-in-law 
in the afternoon, and Lady Marian in a flutter of doubt and 
fear and excitement. In the eyes of the elder sister, whose 
mind has grasped the fact of that mental, moral, and spiritual 
superiority of Mr. Wrighton's, which makes him the * man he 
is,' there is something despicable in the vacillating conduct of 
her pretty vain young sister. While as for the girl herself, she 
feels she is at the mercy of her own capricious will, and fears 
that it may lead her to take some [step which will consign her 
to obscurity, or condemn her to lasting vain regret. 

The hostess greets Jeffrey with an effort that is in marked 
contrast with her unforced kindliness in the early part of the 
day, and then says peevishly : 

' You ceased speaking when I came in as if you had been 
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shot, Frank. I do so object to the mysterious style being in- 
troduced into everyday life.' 

'We were speaking about my mother's business; I was 
telling Jeffrey about Kitty's letter of this morning,' Frank 
explains. 

'Kitty is the most absolutely and unblushingly selfish 
woman I ever heard of in my life,' Lady Sophia says warmly. 
* Have you heard about her making that old fool Brydon refuse 
to honour Nelly's cheques ? It's an unpardonable thing. The 
poor girl has been robbed of her home and her heritage, and 
now her old dotard of a father insists upon her allowance pass- 
ing through her stepmother's hands. Your sister is disgracing 
herself by allowing herself to be made the medium of Nelly's 
degradation, Jeffrey, and how you can endure it, you who 
once ' 

' Mr. Wrighton ' is happily announced at this juncture, and 
the conversation takes a lively and general turn over the 
dinner-table. So Jeffrey Eyre is left in ignorance of the fact of 
its being a cheque for four hundred pounds which has been re- 
turned to Nelly Brydon by her father's bankers. Did he know 
it, he might, perhaps, harass himself by speculations as to what 
form Nelly's suddenly developed extravagance was taking. 
He might, perhaps, fear that the girl was laying herself out to 
attract public attention by her dress, or to catch the poor 
possessor of a title by her display. At any rate he would not 
guess the truth, which is, that Nelly had wanted to give the four 
hundred pounds to his wife to pay for the furniture, as Nelly 
supposed, in reality to pay some new debts which Mrs. Jeffrey 
Eyre has indiscreetly incurred at the instance of her vain- 
glorious, unscrupulous, and altogether untrustworthy friend, 
Mrs. Rayner. 

In the evening Lady Marian sings ; sings ballads with such 
sweet subtle taste and skill, as only thorough training can im- 
part to a voice, however good. All the other amateur vocal 
efforts that he has ever heard were discordant, unfulfilled 
attempts at creating harmony, compared to this glorious young 
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voice, which poured itself out like sweet oil from a flask, Mr. 
Wrighton thinks. He knows he is doing amiss in thinking of 
her, in allowing himself to be won by her, in finding her so fair 
that his eyes ache when he turns them away from her to any 
less sightly object He knows the girl is no fitting mate for 
him. He knows that his mission will not command her interest, 
and that she will not be willing to satisfy her lightest pleasure 
to his work. He knows that he will preach, exhort, reprove, 
condemn with crippled power and poor effect, if he binds him- 
self to this bright butterfly, whose fluttering wings, if ever they 
do fold themselves quietly, will do so because they are bruised 
and battered with beating against bars that he must place 
around her, and that she will feel to be cruel He knows that 
she is the temptation of his life, and that if he can flee from 
her now, while there is time, that there will be a wholesome re- 
action from her sweet enervating influence, that his strength 
will return a thousandfold, and that his work will bring God's 
blessing upon his people and himself. All this he feels; with 
his soul, and knows with his head, while Lady Marian is singing: 

But presently Lady Marian ceases to sing, and he is con- 
demned to the further temptation of talking to her apart from 
the three Eyres, who are engaged in discussing family business 
still. The girl is gentler than ever to-night, sweeter and more 
winning than he has ever seen her before. For she has re- 
solved to put herself beyond the reach of the influence he is 
gaining over her, and to go back to dull Retchingham to- 
morrow, and coax Lady Lorlington into 'giving something' 
that will enable her to invite Charlie Angerstein to stay with 
them. 

* For I will marry money,' the girl tells herself ; ' what's the 
good of beauty or rank, or anything else, without it ? I should 
get sick of the nicest fellow in the world before the wedding- 
tour was over, if I saw him looking twice at a bill, and if he 
didn't want to buy me the prettiest things money could get in 
every town we passed through ; and as for getting through a 
winter in the country without hunting, I couldn't do it ; it's all 
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very well for Sophia, who can't do more than sit straight in her 
saddle and tip-tap about on the level, but I'll hunt and be the 
best-mounted woman in the field when I marry, and good 
hunters cost money. If I had thirty thousand a-year of my 
own, and he'd engage to let me do as I liked, I'd marry Mr. 
Wrighton, &nd love him better than all the world ; as it is, I'll 
put up with poor Charlie, who's as weak as water.' 

These thoughts flit through her mind as she, with partial un- 
design, walks away through the open French window .on to the 
lawn, where German and China asters, chrysanthemums, and a 
few faithful pink monthly roses, are blooming brightly in the 
genial October air. With partial undesign, too, merely out of 
the habit of politeness, she looks round and smiles, a signal to 
Mr. Wrighton to follow her. And he comes out willingly 
enough, feeling his strength to be as the strength of ten, since 
he has come to the conclusion that this bright star must not 
shine for him. 

They are safe, of course, though they are alone in the restful, 
seductive atmosphere of the garden. They are perfectly safe — 
for has she not decided that she will only marry for money and 
pleasure, for jewels and hunting, for a foremost place in 
fashion's gay mart, and in fact, for all the luxuries of the world ? 
And has not the conviction come home to his soul that the 
work he holds dearer than his life would be marred and 
hindered if he suffered himself to commit the culpable folly of 
seeking to make this dazzling dainty beauty his spouse and 
fellow-worker ? 

They are founded on their respective rocks, and so they 
saunter off over the soft, elastic lawn, between the trimly kept 
beds of flowers, alone. 

( It will be winter, with snow on the ground, before I see 
Sophia again, after I go away to-morrow,' she says suddenly. 
( To-night it might be midsummer, as far as the warmth goes, 
mightn't it? and yet Sophia and I shan't meet till Christ- 
mas.' 

The sudden announcement of her projected departure to- 
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morrow shakes him, though he is founded on a rock, but he 
continues to say, with tolerable composure : 

1 You are coming here again at Christmas, then ? I didn't 
know your visit was so nearly at an end.' 

She looks at him with a vexed pout on her lips, and a plead- 
ing look in her eyes. 

'You heard me tell that Mrs. , oh, what is her name? 

— the widow over at your house to-day, that I " was going 
soon," didn't you ? She took such an unaccountable interest 
in my movements : " thought I must be dull at Basilhurst," and 
felt sure a country life would soon bore me. Didn't you hear 
her ? It really seemed by her anxiety that I must be interfering 
with some of her pet plans.' 

' I didn't hear you say " to-morrow " : if I had ' 

He pauses both in his speech and promenade, and Lady 
Marian pauses too, crosses her arms behind her back, leans 
against a stalwart, closely clipped yew-hedge that divides 
the flowers from the vegetable-garden, and faces him in the 
moonlight. 

i If you had heard it, what then 7 

' 1 shouldn't have come to-night,' he says, with a catch in, 
his voice that makes her tremble. 

'Shouldn't you? Wouldn't you? Not to say good-bye? 
Not to see the last of me ?' 

He is silent. Never in all his life has his heart been stirred 
as this girl is stirring it now. Never in all his life has all the 
sweetness that is in girlhood, all the nobility that may be in 
womanhood, all the inexpressible joy and happiness that there 
may be in married life, been so manifest to him as it is now. 
Still he is silent, while he prays for strength to resist these be- 
wildering possibilities, judgment to bear in mind the antagon- 
istic probabilities. 

' You won't speak, though I'm going away so soon ; you 
won't tell me that you're sorry I'm going, or that you hope ever 
to see me again ? I'm not worth the trouble it would cost you 
to make one little speech of ordinary civility !' 
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Her upturned face is fair, innocent, and frank as a child's, 
and the touch of pain there is in the thought that he will no 
longer minister to her vanity renders her eyes pathetic to a 
degree he cannot resist. 

'I can't make speeches of ordinary civility to you, Lady 
Marian ; they would be hollow, wanting in sincerity, unworthy 
of you and of myself.' 

' Then speak as you feel,' she whispers ; drooping her fair 
head like a loving, rebuked child before him. And to his own 
intense sorrow, against his convictions, not only of what is wise 
and expedient, but of what is due to his sacred calling, he 
speaks as he feels. 

She has conquered, and in the first flush of her victory she 
rejoices in it, and cannot quench her desire to proclaim it 
and exhibit her captive. The future must take care of itself. 
For the present it is enough for her to enjoy all the sweets 
that are in her way. He has offered her his love, and it is 
Lady Marian's way to take the best that may be offered her on 
all occasions. So she accepts the gift without hesitation, and 
comforts herself with the reflection that, at least, Sophia will 
give her nothing but applause for what she has done ; her mother 
and brother are after considerations. 

So she pledges herself to him with a pretty demure show of 
perfect love and confidence, and listens with all the atten- 
tion she can command herself to exhibit to some of the words 
with which he strives to paint the picture of their future as it 
should be. As he speaks she clings to his arm, admiring him 
afresh for that fine presence and gracious bearing which won 
her to regard him favourably from the first, and through her 
active brain runs this comforting reflection: ( £ven if it does not 
come to anything, no one need hear of it in town ; and while 
I am here it will be all the nicer for me to be engaged to him.' 

As a commentary on this unspoken thought he is saying : 
* We have taken a very solemn step to-night, my darling ; let 
us both, before we sleep, humbly pray to God to teach us to 
walk well and wisely in the path that we have chosen.' 
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1 Of course ; but we needn't always be serious, need we ?' 
Lady Marian says, directing her steps towards the open window, 
through which they enter, just as Jeffrey has risen to take 
leave. 

1 Then it's understood ? You settle things with my mother?' 
Frank is saying, and Jeffrey answers : 

' You may rely upon me to do the best I can, but my " best " 
will be a miserably poor thing for my mother now.' 

' And we, unfortunately, are more helpless still,' Lady Sophia 
says, with severe complacency ; then she adds, in a more judi- 
cial tone : 

' But I shall think both Frank and you strangely wanting in 
proper feeling, unless you bring your arrogant sister, Mrs. 
Brydon, to something like a sense of what is due to the rest 
of the family. Mamma and Lorlington have been everything 
that is generous and pleasant to Frank, but how it would be if 
they found that I was expected to bear a further portion of the 
Eyre burden, I don't know.' 

( Set their minds and your own at rest about my mother 
and sisters; Frank shall not be molested by any claims of 
legal responsibility or family affection from our side of the 
house,' Jeffrey says quietly ; and then Lady Sophia gives her 
hand to him, says ' Good-night/ and adds wistfully, still hold- 
ing his hand : 

•Jeffrey, if you like to tell me to be friendly with your wife, 
I will be friendly with her, for I know you will be right' 

1 You are a free agent' 

'Then you will not tell me? You will find me very 
staunch.' 

' You mean kindly, I am sure, and I thank you for your 

kindly meaning ; but what is, must be. I can't alter things now.' 

With this he says * Good-night,' and is gone, and Lady Sophia 

proceeds to make her moan over ill-assorted marriages to Mr. 

Wrighton, who has just come in. 

1 People should keep to their caste,' she grumbles ; c by marry- 
ing out of their station, men, and women too, always set their 
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relations as well as themselves into awkward positions. Poor 
Frank and I suffer from this misalliance of Jeffrey.' 

' Bother Jeffrey Eyre ! We have something to tell you, 
Sophia,' Marian says. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

LADY MARIAN PREPARES TO BE STAUNCH. 

1 Let her go, I want to talk to you,' Lady Marian says, saun- 
tering into her sister's room late that night, and indicating that 
the maid's presence is superfluous by a languid inclination of 
the head. 

' Better wait till to-morrow, Marian ; we shall only talk non- 
sense to-night, for you're tired and I'm impatient.' 

1 What I've got to say I shall say to-night,' Lady Marian 
says imperiously, flinging herself on the sofa at the foot of her 
sister's bed, * so you can please yourself—keep her to hear what 
I say, or send her away.' 

With an unpromising sigh that has not a touch of resigna- 
tion in its tones, Lady Sophia dismisses the maid and turns to 
her sister. 

1 Do Jbe reasonable, Marian ; don't come to me with com- 
plaints and reproaches about a work of your own free-will.' 

' I am not going to complain of or reproach anyone but my- 
self,' Lady Marian says, raising herself up on her elbow in 
order to get a better view of her face in the cheval-glass that is 
opposite to the sofa. ' I'm above doing that, because I know 
it's useless \ but, Sophia, I have got myself into a terrible fix.' 

The elder sister, whose admiration and respect for Mr. 
Wrighton is no evanescent enthusiasm, is sternly silent. 

' He's too good for me in every way, I know that,' Lady 
Marian goes on rapidly, * and I have got to like him despe- 
rately, I own that; and I shall like him more, I'm afraid. 
And for all that I know I shall be — myself, and make him 
unhappy by-and-by ; and it will be all your fault.' 
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€ I thought you were going to be just, and not reproach me ?' 

' 1 can't help it when I think of the fuss there will be when 
mamma comes to know it/ Lady Marian says petulantly; 
' and the worst of it is, I shall be on my mettle to stick to him 
the closer, the more she tries to detach me from him. It's 
dreadful ! it's horrible, that such a man as he is should have to 
endure the humiliation of opposition in such an affair; it's 
awful that he should have put his neck into such a yoke. I 
declare to you, Sophia, I feel more for him than I do for my- 
self.' 

1 If you love him, and are true to him and yourself, you may 
be the happiest woman in the world,' Lady Sophia says 
stolidly. ' I have no pity to expend on imaginary grievances ; 
if mamma sees you are sincere she will neither oppose you nor 
humiliate him.' 

' But I am not sincere, and I can never be happy at Hor- 
ham in the society of the women who inhabit the Houses on. 
the Plain; and yet I do love him. Say something to me, 
Sophia ; tell me what mamma will say when she hears it.' 

( If mamma sees you are in earnest, she will be kind and 
sensible.' 

* Then she will be something so utterly unlike herself that I 
shall think my engagement has turned her brain,' Marian cries, 
in a burst of undutiful mirth, springing up as she speaks ; 
and from this moment all seriousness flees from her manner of 
treating the subject, which is the most serious she has. ever 
been called upon to consider in the course of her life. 

1 Do go away to your room, before you make me despise 
you for being a frivolous little fool,' Lady Sophia says at last, 
her patience completely exhausted by the way in which her 
sister is striving to cover herself, the man she has just promised 
to marry, and the situation generally, with absurdity. 

' Do let me be cheerful while I may,' Marian cries, as she 
moves away to the door ; * after to-morrow, probably I shall be 
so fatuously in love with him and the brilliant prospect before 
me, that I shall be as dull and discreet as even you can desire 
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to see me. Don't scowl, Sophia; scowls don't suit you. 
Now, I have a lovely frown — Mr. Wrighton has told me that I 
have ; at least, he says my frown is " A sweet puzzled note of 
interrogation, not a sign of temper." ' And with a laugh in 
which there is more defiance than mirth, Lady Marian departs. 

* I wish they had never met ; how can he have been so 
infatuated ?' poor Lady Sophia says to herself, forgetting for 
the moment that it had been her own heart's desire that they 
should meet, and that he should become infatuated with her 
lovely, volatile sister. ' Marian is so unreal, she'll play at love 
and devotion, at fickleness and dissatisfaction, and she'll play 
it all so well that we shall never know what she really means. 
I have done more harm than good ; I shall be scolded loudly 
by mamma and Frank, and silently blamed by Mr. Wrighton.' 

It is impossible for Mr. Wrighton to walk in the dark when 
he can walk in the light. The following morning, before Lady 
Marian has opened her blue eyes upon the realities of life at 
Basilhurst, or been roused from dreams in which she is ever- 
lastingly on the point of attaining some dazzling delight which 
as invariably eludes her, he has written and posted his open 
and formal declaration and application to Lady Lorlington. 
He knows of no cause for hesitation, concealment, or evasion, 
therefore he practises neither. He tells the mother of the girl 
whom he has asked to be his wife, that he has done so, and in 
a manly and straightforward way justifies himself for having 
done it He does not look upon his lack of large fortune as a 
drawback ; accordingly, he says : * The sole discrepancy be- 
tween us is point of age ; Marian is young enough to be my 
daughter, but she assures me that her regard for me will enable 
her to span that gulf of time. Surely, this being the case, your 
love for your child will teach you to do the same thing.' 

Is age the sole discrepancy between them ? Has he been 
truthful and upright as it is his nature and habit to be in saying 
that it is ? A dozen times in the course of the three days that 
elapse before he receives Lady Lorlington's reply, does his 
conscience insist upon asking him this question. Is Marian 

12 
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like-minded to himself in her convictions as to what is her 
duty to God and her neighbour ? He does not dare to palter 
with the truth, and tell himself that she is ; reluctantly and 
humbly he confesses that she is of the world, worldly, and that 
his love for her may be a snare. 

But what an irresistibly seductive snare she is during these 
three days during which their troth lies perdu as it were, the 
fact of its being pledged being known only to the Eyres and 
themselves. She is more winning than ever in the unrestrained 
exhibition she offers to him of her love for him, and gratifica- 
tion in his love for her. In the innermost recesses of her 
heart she feels sure that it * won't last, 1 and as it is very much 
her habit to gather her roses while she may, she appropriates 
his homage and revels in the power to sway him with fullest 
zest 

There is no proclamation of any engagement between them. 
This cannot be made until Lady Lorlington's answer comes, 
but from Lady Marian's manner he assumes that she is almost 
certain of her mother's consent. No girl who had doubts or 
fears on such a subject could possibly be so radiantly, beamingly 
joyous and careless, so frank in her expressions of affection, 
so full of plans for their furture life as Marian is. There is 
reassurance to him in every look, word, and action of hers. 
Lady Lorlington's consent is a foregone conclusion in his 
mind, consequently he is less cautious in his demeanour to 
his young betrothed than he would be did he fear that aught 
could come between them. 

Indeed, he is so incautious"that he allows the lynx eyes that 
are always on the look-out for him from the Houses on the 
Plain to detect the undefinable * something ' which inevitably 
creeps into the manner of a man who has gone unconditionally 
into the bondage of real love. He studiously avoids paying 
any special mark of attention in the presence of others during 
the course of these three anxiety-fraught days ; he carefully 
abstains from neglecting anyone else. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Colebrook, as she pours out five-o'clock tea for a number of 
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his guests on the last day of the three, feels that her worthy 
merits and her sterling qualities are as nothing when weighed 
in the balance against that materialised spirit of vanity itself, 
Lady Marian Bruff. 

( I shall see you as usual this evening, I suppose ?' she mur- 
murs, as he comes confidingly near to her with an empty cup. 

' I am afraid not to-night,' he replies, fondly hoping that she 
will not press him for a reason why. 

c It is really important that I should see you,' the widow says 
thoughtfully ; ' you have not settled that matter between Jen- 
nings and Gould yet, and Gould is full of complaints to me 
about it' 

1 I'm sorry you should be troubled, but it is impossible I can 
adjust all the petty differences that arise between the school- 
master and the organist,' he says cordially, for he is grateful 
for the zeal she displays about himself and his work, though 
personally she is rather a bore to him just at present 

'You mean that you do not want any of my interference,' 
she says jealously. 

1 Dear Mrs. Colebrook, you have been and are invaluable to 
me,' he says, with what he feels ought to be highly satisfactory 
heartiness. But the friend of the professional part of his nature 
wants some softer recognition of the necessity she is to him 
than this. 

' I " have been " — yes, I am aware of that,' she says bitterly, 
( but old friends stand no chance with these new ones. I could 
bear it for myself; I know that in time you will distinguish 
between the false and the true, but I cannot bear that you 
should show yourself so weak to the parish.' 

' May I have some tea ?' he puts in suavely, and he accom- 
panies his words with a glance full of such pastdr-like affection 
and regard, that he feels ought to be amply satisfactory to a 
woman of her years and want of attractiveness. 

'You know so well how malicious people are, especially 
about anyone so prominent, so highly placed, so superior, so 
irreproachable as you have always been,' she whispers flatter- 

12 — 2 
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ingly but reproachfully ; * you ought to be careful, you ought 
not to give them the shadow of a cause for saying that you are 
flirting with such a giddy, thoughtless, daring, and worldly 
minded girl as that Lady Marian.' 

* I should be incapable of such grossly presumptuous folly as 
"flirting" with her,' he says gravely, and Mrs. Colebrook, 
looking up at him quickly as he takes the tea from her trem- 
bling hand, sees him flash a glance in the direction of the 
young lady under discussion, which leaves no doubt as to his 
real sentiments concerning her in the mind of the discerning 
friend of his soul. 

She has daughters growing up about her who are old enough 
to indulge in love's young dream on their own account, never- 
theless her heart aches with the dull, dead pain only felt by a 
loving, disappointed woman, as she realizes that the chance for 
which she has laboured so long and patiently has passed away 
from her for ever. For years she has played her cards pru- 
dently, skilfully, and withal honourably. She has given up 
every form of social pleasure in which he has had no share. 
She has walked steadily on the lines he has chalked out for her. 
She has made herself conspicuously his devoted follower, 
braving odium and ridicule in her unceasing, unresting quest 
of him. All her time has been given to him, and to the 
furtherance of his work in the parish. All her thoughts and. 
interests have been centred in him. He has long come to 
treat her as one of the essential elements of his daily life, as 
'a habit' which he will never have either the desire or the 
energy to shake off ! She has made him the pivot on which 
all her domestic arrangements turn. She has regarded him as 
belonging so entirely to herself that even if he is never lured 
into marrying her, they two will infallibly go through life's 
wilderness and down the hill together ! And now ! she is awoke 
from her dream of friendship and security by a bright girl's 
light laugh and mocking tones. 

It all comes upon the unhappy widow with crushing force : 
her mature age, her faded bloom, the loss of those rounded 
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lines of youth which are so lovely while they last, and which 
last such a very little time after their full development, her want 
of knowledge of the gilded, intricate, bewildering, charming 
ways of that upper life with which Lady Marian is so thoroughly 
familiar, and her mere plain, unpoetical usefulness — her want 
of that winning power which can no more be described in words 
than can the delicate odour of the white azalea ! The full ap- 
preciation of all these things comes in like a relentless flood 
upon her abruptly awakened mind now, and sweeps all hope 
away ! 

Tq see him fall a prey to beauty, as if he were a mere boy ! 
To see him casting sheep's eyes at rank and birth, as if he 
were a worldling ! To see him as much absorbed in the con- 
templation of Lady Marian's lovely lissom form when she is 
playing lawn-tennis, as if Mrs. Colebrook's anything but ill- 
formed person was not present to be looked at as he willed ! 
There are some things that' even the philosophy of expediency 
cannot teach a woman to endure with decorous patience, and 
these are among them. 

In her sore wrath she approaches Lady Sophia and offers 
her the dagger or the bowl in the following words : 

' I hope this foolish and ill-natured report which some enemy 
of the Church is circulating about our dear vicar will not be 
taken hold of or talked about at all ; it will do him so much 
harm.' 

1 1 have not heard it,' Lady Sophia says, holding her head 
rather higher than it had been when Mrs. Colebrook began 
addressing her. 

* Oh ! I'm so glad,' the widow goes on, c because that looks 
as if it were not widely spread. I know you will contradict it 
loyally if you hear — all who love him properly will do so, in 
fact ; the absurdity as well as the wickedness of saying that such 
a man is going to be married to some young, frivolous, fashion- 
able girl, is beyond conception ; the mere hint of such a thing 
would do both him and his cause the most serious and lasting 
damage.' 
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She looks at Lady Sophia with pitiful, yearning anxiety, as 
she says this, and Lady Sophia's steady eyes look back at her 
scornfully. After a moment or two her ladyship rises, draws 
out her little watch, sends some one who happens to be near 
her to order her pony-carriage, and calls out in clear accents 
to Mr. Wrighton : 

* Will you tell Marian that we must be starting in a minute 
or two ; the carriage is ordered. You will follow us, won't you? 
Frank will be terribly disappointed if you don't.' 

* So he can dine with those overbearing, designing, dangerous 
women, though he can't find time to attend to his duty and hear 
what I have to tell him about Jennings and Gould,' Mrs. Cole- 
brook thinks, with tears in her eyes and fury in her heart. And 
as the poor vicar passes her on his way to escort Lady Sophia 
Eyre and her sister to their carriage, he trusts fondly that Mrs. 
Colebrook will soon find some more congenial sphere of work 
than Horham, and some more suitable residence than East 
View. 

' For she evidently has not a correct appreciation of the 
estimation in which I hold her,' he tells himself, c and a dis- 
satisfied female member of a congregation is a fruitful source 
of woe in a parish ; she is a most exemplary woman, and I have 
the highest possible regard for her, but I see she is getting dis- 
contented with her social status here, and it's beyond my tiny 
power to alter that.' 

The next morning Lady Marian receives a letter fro m her 
mother, which is couched in terms that would both gladden and 
infuriate Mrs. Colebrook's heart : 

'You tell me you have engaged yourself to Mr. Wrigh- 
ton,' her ladyship writes; 'as a mother, I am shocked, dis- 
appointed, and disgusted at such an announcement being made 
to me ; as a woman, I am astounded beyond expression. 
Sophia's letter on the subject is idiotic ; she has forgotten that 
her day was done, and that her good looks had vanished long 
before our dear Frank (of whom I cannot speak too highly) 
asked me to give her to him. I shall not reply to Sophia's 
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letter, and to you, my beloved child, I shall say no more than 
this : Mr. Angerstein and Lady Diana have agreed to come to 
Retchingham next week, and Lorlington writes at Angerstein's 
request to know if I will allow you to play in u The Happy 
Fair " with him. Come home at once, and help her with the 
invitations. 

1 Your affectionate 

i Mother.' 

' Well r° Lady Sophia says, coming into her sister's room just 
as the latter has finished this epistle, ' it's from mamma, I 
know.' 

* Yes, it's from mamma !' 

' Will you tell me what she says P 

4 She says your letter was idiotic' 

' Never mind her opinion of me, what does she say about 
this affair of yours ?' 

' She can't express her raptures in writing : I am to go home 
at once to hear them.' 

'Does she give anything like consent, Marian? tell me 
that' 

* She gives me nothing but an order to go home, which I, 
being a dutiful daughter, mean to obey.' 

* Mamma must have written to Mr. Wrighton, then ; she 
cannot pretend to treat such a man with silent contempt. Do 
show me the letter.' 

1 No, I won't !' Marian says, tearing it to bits ; ' you'd glean 
no more from it than I have, and I don't want to hear your 
conjectures. I know what I mean to do : I mean to keep to 
my engagement, and your comments on mamma's letter might 
upset me.' 

' I hope she has written to Mr. Wrighton. I trust he'll come 
in presently and tell us,' Lady Sophia says sighingly; and 
Marian stamps with impatience, seizes her hat, and goes out 
along the road to Horham to meet her lover. 

She is not disappointed. He comes along presently, looking 
firmer, finer, better than ever, but looking what he is, a strong 
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man in pain. He has had a letter from Lady Lorlington. It 
has the merit of being perspicuous and brief : 

' Reverend and dear Sir (she writes), — 

1 As a perfect stranger, allow me to thank you for the 
honour you have done me by consulting me on the subject of 
your attachment to my daughter, Lady Marian Bruff, and to 
beg that that subject may never be mentioned by you again, 
either to myself or to anyone else. 

' I am, Reverend and dear Sir, yours truly, 

'Julia Lorlington.' 

' I suppose you couldn't marry me to-day, could you ?' 
Marian says, handing back the letter. 

' I must and will win your mother's consent, my darling !' 
he mutters. 

1 You had better run away with me first,' she replies. 

But, as may be supposed, he does not coincide with that 
view of the case, and the result is that in the afternoon Lady 
Marian takes the train to Retchingham, and he is left to combat 
his own doubts and fears, and the suspicious leading question 
of the inhabitants of the Houses on the Plain, by himself. 

i If you had rather not be shaken, you had better stay on 
here with me,' Lady Sophia says to her young sister. 'I 
know what mamma is ; if I hadn't been very staunch to Frank 
she would have swept me away from him.' 

' 1 don't mean to be shaken, but I had rather go home.' 

' To be tempted ?' 

I Nothing can tempt me.' 

' Then why go to be worried ?' 

I I can coax mamma better by word of mouth than by letter,' 
Lady Marian says hopefully ; but still, though she is honestly 
going with the hope and intention of seeking to alter her 
mother's determination, she refrains from telling either her 
sister or Mr. Wrighton that Charlie Angerstein is coming to 
Retchingham next, and that she is going to play in 'The 
Happy Pair' with him at his own request. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MRS. JEFFREY EYRE'S AT-HOME. 

There has been a good deal of vacillation, a good deal of 
mortification, and not a little remorse on the part of Mrs. 
Jeffrey Eyre, before she has been brought to the pass of quite 
consenting to launch herself into society by means of an ' At- 
home.' But now the deed has been donej under Mrs. Rayner's 
advice; the guests have been invited under Mrs. Rayner's 
guidance and direction, and they are now assembling in Mrs. 
Jeffrey Eyre's rather small, glaringly new, and decidedly 
uninteresting rooms, to be entertained under Mrs. Rayner's 
auspices. 

All of them, without a single exception, are friends of Mrs. 
Rayner's, or friends of her friends. Not one of them, with the 
exception of Lord Carney and Sir Frederick Gould, is person- 
ally known to the nominal hostess. Few of them even recognise 
her as such, merely acknowledging an introduction to her by 
a cold inclination of the head or a cool stare. She has the 
mortification of hearing her rooms ridiculed for being deficient 
in all those qualities which it behoves reception-rooms to 
possess, and as she realizes that she is being ignored altogether, 
the humiliating conviction comes home to her that she has 
merely been used by clever, provident Mrs. Rayner as a means 
of providing the latter lady's friends with a rechercM supper, 
and the novel pastime of witnessing the embarrassment of an 
entirely neglected hostess. 

Her heart is very sore, though her dress is very handsome, 
and though she has the feminine satisfaction of feeling that her 
own is the fairest face in the assembly, her heart is very heavy, 
her nervousness as the night goes on, and the people who are 
revelling at her expense make no sign of going, very great. 
She has been as wax in the hands of Mrs. Rayner, in the 
matter of arranging and providing for this party, and Mrs. 
Rayner, who never gives anything but diluted red ink, under 
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the name of claret-cup, supported by dusty biscuits, and dry 
sponge cakes, at her own ' At-homes/ has suggested the advisa- 
bility of champagne and ices, mayonnaises, and fruits of every 
description, to her too-confiding pupil. 

' You needn't do it again, but at starting you want to make 
a good impression, you know, and people are never so critical 
if the ices come from Gunter's, and the champagne is dry, 1 
the instructress had said. And the pupil, relying on the receipt 
of the four hundred pounds, which Nelly Brydon had promised 
for the payment of the debt on the furniture, had gone to 
Gunter's, and ordered in champagne in faith, with every inten- 
tion of paying the bill for the party before Jeffrey should even 
hear that it had been given. 

But the four hundred pounds, as has been told, has been 
denied to Nelly, and lovely as Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre feels that she 
is looking, her heart is leaden under the consciousness she has 
that the folly of this night is laying an extra burden on her hus- 
band's already over-weighted shoulders, and creating a fresh 
barrier between herself and him. 

' And all for nothing, all for worse than nothing ; all this 
trouble and expense for the sake of a lot of people who don't 
take the trouble to speak to me, and who treat Mrs. Rayner 
as if she were the hostess and I were her humble companion,' 
she thinks bitterly, and her head aches with the noise of 
the music, and the mirth, and the chattering gossip in which 
she has no share. 

1 You're not getting on, you don't exert yourself,' Mrs. Rayner 
condescends to whisper, at last ' I did think you'd have had 
more go about you, or I wouldn't have got all these people here 
for your pleasure.' 

' I think they fancy you got them here for their pleasure and 
your own, without any thought of me,' poor Mrs. Eyre says 
bitterly ; and Mrs. Rayner merely shrugs her shoulders with 
assumed comic despair, and says : 

'There is nothing to be done for you while you're so 
gauche, my dear; everybody says how pretty you are, but a 
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glum Venus stands no chance in these days ;' and with this 
reassuring speech Mrs. Rayner turns away to a group of guests, 
and, to do her justice, does her best to keep things going, 
leaving Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre standing alone in a corner of the 
room, like one wrecked on a barren shore. 

Presently Sir Frederick Gould comes up to take his leave, 
with a little extra gall and bitterness in his always bitter 
spirit. He has come into what he feels to be another sphere, 
this night, expecting to find the exceedingly pretty woman, who 
has been daring enough to invite him, piquant, or perplexing, 
or at least equal to the task of making him feel that his hour 
or two here has not been entirely wasted. Instead of which 
Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre, in spite of her beauty, has been nothing but 
insignificant His disappointment at the deadly failure of the 
very faint hope he had entertained of being in a slight measure 
repaid for ( putting himself out of it among these people,' renders 
himself exceptionally bitter, and, as a natural consequence, ex- 
ceptionally candid. 

' Good-night; I am afraid you have had a very dull evening,' 
she says timidly, giving him her hand limply, and feeling ready 
to sink into the ground rather than meet the half-veiled con- 
tempt in his eyes. ' It would have been pleasanter, I'm sure, 
if my husband had been at home.' 

He laughs' harshly. (' Poor little fool/ he thinks, ' a word 
from me may save her from future fiascos of this kind ; she'll 
never be amusing, and I don't see why poor Eyre's money 
should be spent in enabling that Rayner woman to push herself 
more forward.') Aloud he says : 

' Why have you done this, Mrs. Eyre ? It's no use, you 
know, you can't do it. I wouldn't attempt a thing of the 
kind ; I wouldn't have the courage to ask a lot of people to 
come and stand about in hot rooms, and I could give them 
more to look at than you have here. You can't do it, don't try 
it again ; it's no use trying to entertain society unless you have 
unlimited assurance and wealth ; if you have the former it won't 
cavil at the way you spend the latter.' 
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A feeling of rage fills her heart at being spoken to thus — 
by an old acquaintance of her husband's too ! — as if she were 
an ignorant child. If Jeffrey were only here, this man would 
not dare to speak thus ! Ah, if she had only listened to 
what Jeffrey had said, if she had only been contented to dwell 
in the safe shade until circumstances permitted him to take 
her out into the light All her folly comes home to her in 
an overwhelming rush of feeling that renders her indifferent to 
what anyone of these people think of her any longer. They 
are all tinsel and sham, she knows ; even Mrs. Rayner, whose 
willing tool she has been, despises her for being that tool. Re- 
sentment gives her a dignity to which she has been a stranger 
before, as she replies : 

' If Mr. Eyre were here he would, I am sure, thank you 
fittingly for the advice you have felt called upon to offer me.' 
And then, as she turns away abruptly from the astonished Sir 
Frederick, she sees her even more astonished husband standing 
at the drawing-room door ! 

Resentment, relief, alarm, remorse come together with vio- 
lence, and have a fierce battle in her heart for a few moments. 
Then the feeling of present relief, the womanly yearning for 
sympathy and protection, carries the day against the other con- 
flicting powers ; and crossing the room rapidly, she lays her hand 
on her husband's arm, exclaiming : 

' Oh Jeffrey ! thank Heaven you're come j I'm nearly heart- 
broken !' 

Strangers are staring at him unconcernedly, wondering a 
little at the presence of a man in travelling dress among them, 
but not troubling themselves greatly on the subject ' Odd 
things always do happen at these out-of-the-way places/ they 
murmur to one another. These are strangers, too, of a type 
that is peculiarly objectionable to Jeffrey Eyre — women of fine 
appearance and forward, fast manners, and men who pay these 
women more attention, and attention of a more marked order, 
than is paid to wives whose husbands are present. But though 
they are objectionable to him, and though he is more than 
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surprised to see them in his house, he betrays neither annoyance 
nor astonishment after that first brief glance. He is determined 
that no one shall be able to call his wife's conduct in question 
through any flaw in his own manner towards her. 

Accordingly, as she clings to his arm and utters her half- 
hysterical welcome to him, he calms and reassures her at once, 
and makes her hope that all is going to end well after all, by 
saying : 

' I must go and dress quickly, and get down among you as 
soon as possible ; no one must feel that I have arrived unex- 
pectedly, for your sake. Is Miss Brydon here ?' 

He asks this in a whisper as he moves out into the hall, and 
she follows him to say, in her mistaken way : 

'No, I didn't ask her to-night ; I thought these people would 
be too fashionable for her, you see ; they're all Mrs. Rayner's 
friends.' 

' Fashionable !' he exclaims, in a tone that knocks down 
poor Mrs. Jeffrey's hopes of its ' all ending well after all' in a 
moment. Then he remembers himself and recollects also that 
it is not Mary's fault that she is unable to distinguish, and so 
he constrains himself, and refrains from adding that he had 
merely asked if Nelly were among them, in the anxious hope 
that she had been spared such contamination. 

He comes down very soon, dressed, and shows himself 
among them as their host should show. But his presence does 
not add to the success of the evening in any way, and even 
Mrs. Rayner feels quelled by his quiet air of enduring that 
which she knows must be a most galling infliction to him. If 
only he would make a scene, and further humiliate his hapless 
wife, whom she (Mrs. Rayner) has led into this mischief, then 
would Mrs. Rayner's heart be glad and rejoice in the fun, as 
she would consider it. But that he should not only deport him- 
self with dignity, but actually by his manner dignify the posi- 
tion of the wife whom they had all been treating with almost 
contemptuous indifference, is disappointing. 

So, finding it flat, and the hour being late, they make their 
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exit shortly, to the intense relief of the one who has given her 
days and nights for the last week to the exclusive consideration 
of how best she can provide for the comfort and honour of these 
esteemed guests. 

They make their exit, leaving a clear stage for the scene 
that must come now between the husband and wife. Her 
spirit sinks and her frame quivers as she hears the door close 
behind the last guest, and the clatter the servants and waiters 
are making down among the debris of the feast below rises in 
her ears as the knell of departing hopes. 

' What will he say ? Oh ! what shall I do ? he'll never for- 
give me for the deception and for the expense,' the poor woman 
thinks, "and meanwhile, Jeffrey is saying to himself: 

' Giddy with the intercourse she has been holding with those 
frivolous fools, she is not in the mood to listen reasonably to 
what I have to say about my poor mother and sisters ; and yet, 
as she will have to make sacrifices as well as myself, it is due to 
her to tell her at once.' 

So each, unknown to the other, is being gentled and ren- 
dered more tolerant towards the other by unselfish considera- 
tions. If she could only know it, this is the best moment she 
could choose to fling herself into his arms and win his forgive- 
ness (which would be ungrudgingly given) for the follies of 
thoughtlessness into which she has been led. While as for 
the tidings he has to tell of the family burden that is to be 
cast upon him soon, they would reach right through the 
layers of vanity and frivolity to her heart, and make her accord 
a willing, genuine welcome to his mother, if only they were 
spoken now. 

But unfortunately no second sight makes them cognisant of 
these facts, and so in their benighted darkness they stray from 
the meeting-point that might be a happy one, and miss the op- 
portunity that may never arise again, of coming to a clearer 
understanding with each other. 

' If I let him think I am afraid he'll trample on me, and I 
shall be a slave all my life. Aunt says uncle was a lamb till he 
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learnt his power over her/ the young wife thinks as the silence 
grows, ^and the clatter of the clearance the servants are making 
below rises louder every moment. Accordingly, acting on her 
vivid remembrance of her aunt's experience, she forces herself 
to break the ice and make the first remark. 

'I think you might have let me know you were coming 
home to-night, Jeffrey ; it's not a very nice thing, according to 
my idea, on the part of a husband, to come and take people by 
surprise ; and I know you're going to find fault about my 
having a little party, a thing that other married ladies have 
when they like, without a word being said ; but I don't know 
how you can wish me to live like a hermit, and to feel as I 
felt to-night, quite strange and cowed by people. Of course, 
if I went out more and had more people at home, I should 
soon lose that feeling, and Sir Frederick Gould wouldn't dare 
to give me any of his impertinent advice ' 

'Gould I "impertinent" to you?' Jeffrey interrupts, rising in 
wrath. 

'Oh, nothing to make a fuss about,' she says peevishly; 
' only a little word or two he let drop that showed me he knew 
how I am kept out of society, and how little I can know of it 
while I am kept out.' 

'Society! For Heaven's sake, cease talking such fatuous 
nonsense about what we haven't the most remote connection 
with,' Jeffrey says savagely. ' You must know, little as you 
have seen, as you say, that this kind of thing you have been 
doing to-night is neither reasonable nor respectable. ' 

' Jeffrey ' 

'No, it is not respectable,' Jeffrey goes on hotly; 'it is 
degrading to me — degrading to us both — that you should 
submit to be a cipher in your own house, however humble that 
house may be, while you are involving yourself in difficulties 
and me in debt for the sake of giving pleasure, in which they 
won't permit you to participate, to a number of shady people 
who are barely in border-land. Do you think that the presence 
of one or two men of rank like Carney or Gould among a set of 
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people that they wouldn't bring their wives to meet, or admit 
to their own houses, gives a "tone" to such "society"? Do 
you think that if Carney looked upon me in the same light he 
did a few years ago, that he would have come to my house in 
my absence without Lady Carney ? I tell you, Mary, the only 
way to compel the respect that is due from man to man being 
paid me still, is to show the world that, as I can no longer 
enjoy its smiles, I will have none of its side nods and surrepti- 
tious recognitions.' 

' It's not my fault that you have lost your property,' she 
replies fretfully ; c and how you can think that a young woman 
like me is going to be contented to be mewed up all her life, 
I can't think ; there's not one of your own sisters would stand 
it. I've heard enough of their love of pleasure from aunt, 
though they were in their first crape for your father when they 
were at the lodgings ; but you seem to think that I am to be 
different to everyone else.' 

1 Poor girl 1' he cries, in a sudden burst of pity for her and 
for himself; ' am I so unjust to you ?' Then he buries his 
face in his hands, and sits steeped in miserable thought for a 
few moments, while she watches him wonderingly, marvelling 
not a little at the patience he has been displaying, in spite of 
what she can but feel to be her folly, thoughtlessness, and 
extravagance. 

She leaves him for a few minutes while she goes down to 
pay and dismiss the hired waiters, and to cast a housewifely 
eye on the remnants that * may come in for to-morrow.' But 
the waiters and servants have supped satisfactorily since she 
last looked at the supper-table, and they have one and all with 
admirable unanimity taken more champagne than their [respec- 
tive heads can stand. And, altogether, as they lurch about in 
the passage, or stand leering at her, a sickening sense of the 
sin and folly of it all, of the utter 'failure' it has been, is borne 
in upon her. 

* I wish I had never done it — I wish I had been led by my 
husband,' she thinks regretfully, as how many other women 
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have thought with bitter unavailing force over some folly of 
the past whose effects are present. Then she goes back to the 
drawing-room, making fresh resolutions to live a happy, con- 
tented, obscure life with Jeffrey, from this time forth. 

* I'll do everything I can with all my might to please him, I 
declare I will,' she says to herself energetically, as she enters 
the room, and her resolution is sharply taxed at once. 

( I had better tell you at once that it will be needful for us 
both to be more careful and economical now than ever it has 
been/ he begins gently ; ' things have come about so that it is 
necessary that my mother and two young sisters must make their 
home with us; unhappily for them, they bring no addition to 
our income with them, so, hard as your life has been hitherto as 
my wife, I fear, poor girl, that it will be harder still for a time.' 

' Live with us ! for you to support them ? she cries ; ' I de- 
clare I was better off in the shop than I shall be if they come.' 

It was not the rejoinder he had hoped for, but it was the one 
he had feared. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

SWEET HOME ! 



* My son is my son till he marries a wife, 
My daughter's my daughter all her life/ 

Old Song. 

The question of the dowager Mrs. Eyre's future residence had 
not been settled for her by her children without considerable 
discussion, a good deal of disputation, wrangling, and recrimi- 
nation, many heartburnings, and much misgiving. 

In the first place it must be clearly understood that Mr. 
Brydon, whose name is bandied about so freely for being heart- 
less and unfaithful to the task imposed on him by his old friend 
and patron, is entirely blameless in the matter. It is not by 
his will, or through any action taken by him, that the gentle, 
unhappy widow lady is given to understand that her daughter's 
home can be hers no longer. It is Kitty's decree, the result of 

13 
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Kitty's unbiased judgment, that 'Mamma will be better with 
Jeffrey, or in a little house in London by herself, if Jeffrey can't 
have her.' It is the decision of her eldest daughter, the petted 
beauty, the most highly prized of all Mrs. Eyre's children, 
which is given against her now. 

And for such a reason — for such an unworthy, weak, unfilial, 
but still womanly reason. Kitty is very young, very fair and 
vain, very confident in her own strength, very much given to 
assuming that she may dare to do what other women who are 
not Eyres by birth and female Croesuses by marriage may not 
dare to do with impunity. She will dance too much for a 
young wife and mother, she will enliven these grand old 
Cheshire solitudes with the presence of too many free-man- 
nered, flippant-tongued, fashionably unconscientious men. 
Finding naught in her husband to interest her, saving his 
freely used power of drawing cheques, she assiduously culti- 
vates a fictitious passion in one of these men, and at the cost 
of some little trouble and tact, contrives to advertise that she 
does do so. 

Naturally, reading this advertisement with anxious eyes, her 
mother warns her, scolds her, worries her a little perhaps, and 
Kitty pulls against the curb, lightly as it is touched by a loving 
maternal hand, finds mamma in the way, and proposes in a 
way against which she is powerless to appeal, that they rid 
themselves of the maternal presence. 

c Mamma can't forget that I am no longer a child,' Kitty 
says complainingly, ' and the servants take their tone from her, 
and, altogether, I shall never be mistress of my own house, 
never be perfectly free and unfettered while she is here.' 

In the presence of their powerful, fidgety, and rather 
despised brother-in-law, the two younger sisters hold their 
tongues, while Kitty speaks thus. But .when they are alone 
with her they make amends to themselves for the compulsory 
silence they have observed, and speak certain truths to her. 

' It's nonsense, your laying all the fault of the quarrel on 
mamma, Kitty ; you know she was right to speak to you about 
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encouraging Lorlington to make a fool of himself about 
you ; he's only a boy, as she says, and you flatter him until he 
forgets that you're married,' they say, with the thrilling sin- 
cerity which is apt to characterize the utterances of younger 
sisters towards their elders. 

' Lorlington is Frank's brother, mamma, and you would be 
the first to find fault with me if I didn't treat every member of 
the Bruff family with kindness and consideration, 1 Kitty says 
with dignity ; but she makes up her mind more definitely than 
ever to get rid of these disagreeable young detectives, her 
sisters, as soon as possible, as well as of that painfully candid 
censor, her mamma. 

1 1 believe that goose, Grace, is in love with Lorlington,' she 
says to her husband ; ' it's ignominious the way in which she 
hangs about after him when he's here; I can see plainly 
enough that he tries to shake her off, but she is so infatuated 
and has so little self-respect that she won't see it.' 

' I don't think Grace is the kind of girl to fling herself at 
any fellow's head unless he asks her to do it,' Mr. Brydon 
replies, rather anxiously ; for intuitively he feels that it is well 
for his young wife, and so well for him, that the saving presence 
of her mother and sisters should be about his home. 

' Well, I warn you that both mamma and Grace are capable 
of committing any folly, and bringing about any number of 
misunderstandings and mischief for the sake of carrying their 
point and marrying Grace to Lord Lorlington,' Kitty says 
testily, for she can ill bear to be even slightly thwarted in her 
struggle for independence ; ' it will bring about all sorts of 
family fusses if they stay here. Lorlington may be compro- 
mised, for all his indifference, and then his mother and Lady 
Sophia will blame us, and take the opportunity of cutting 
themselves off from us.' 

* I think I could hold up my head even under that inflic- 
tion,' Mr. Brydon says, with a bitter remembrance of the very 
few benefits he has hitherto derived from the noble house of 
Lorlington. 

13—2 
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'It would be more than annoying to me if my brother's 
wife's family had a valid excuse for slighting me next season, 
Kitty says, with an amount of family feeling for which a super- 
ficial observer would hardly have given her credit. 

' Which brother's wife's family do you mean ? I think I can 
support the neglect of the Dees/ Mr. Brydon says, with a harsh 
laugh; and Kitty flashes a glance of contempt at him as she 
replies : 

' How can you joke, or try to joke, on such a painful subject ? 
Jeffrey is lost to me, of course, since his degrading marriage/ 

'Then I really wonder at your wanting to consign your 
mother and young sisters to the companionship of his wife,' 
Mr. [Brydon says, knitting his bushy brows {with a frown of 
something like suspicion; 'I thought you would have been 
satisfied with having turned my daughter out of the house. 
I didn't think you would have brought your policy of extermi- 
nation to bear against your own flesh and blood.' 

' There is no arguing with people who oppose selfish senti- 
ment to expediency and common sense,' Kitty says, with 
magnificent contempt; 'just because you like people in this 
neighbourhood to see how liberal and generous you are to the 
widow and daughters of Eyre of Blendon, you would keep 
them here at the cost of my happiness and their comfort' 

' I can hardly understand ; you can hardly wish me to 
understand that the presence of your own mother in the house 
can interfere with your happiness?' he questions, more 
solemnly than seems well in the ears of his gay young wife. 

* Oh, pray don't treat me to a treatise, or a few hints on 
proper feeling and natural affection,' she says impatiently ; c I 
know quite as well as you do that it would sound pretty to say 
I rejoiced in the constant companionship and supervision of 
my beloved mother.' 

' Supervision ! Surely there can be no question of " super- 
vision " in the matter of my wife ?' he interrupts hastily. 

' No, certainly there can't — or, at least, there ought not to 
be,' she replies quietly ; and then she goes on to make general 
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statements to the effect that she does not mean to say things 
that ' sound pretty ' merely to tickle the ears of conventionality 
at the cost of her own free-will and comfort. 

' I'm more to myself than I am to anybody else, I believe, 
and I'm certain that I'm more to myself than anybody else is 
to me,' she says frankly. ' Mamma has her views about how 
people ought to behave, and what they ought to eat, drink, 
and avoid. Well, she is perfectly welcome to her views, but 
let her air them elsewhere. Now, her presence in their house 
would be an invaluable thing for Jeffrey and his wife ; the 
woman ought to go down on her knees in gratitude to mamma 
for recognising her existence, and stamping her as respectable ; 
and what she could pay them for the board and lodging of 
herself and the girls would keep them in clover.' 

' You must settle it with your mother your own way, I wash 
my hands of the affair ; but I'm sorry it has taken this turn,' 
Mr. Brydon finally agrees ; and Kitty, having carried her point 
without reproach from her husband, goes to acquaint her 
mother with his decision with a light heart 
ft. ' Of course, if Mr. Brydon wishes us to leave his house we 
have no alternative but to go,' Mrs. Eyre assents resignedly, 
when she has listened to all her daughter's arguments. 

' Mamma, if you take what I've told you in that spirit you'll 
rouse his temper and make it all the worse for me,' Kitty says 
pettishly. ' Can't you feel for the delicacy of my position ? 
Can't you pity my helplessness ? If you were his mother and 
sisters I might stand out against your expulsion, but ' 

'But, thank God I am not the mother of Mr. Brydon,' 
Mrs. Eyre says with a little flash of spirit. 

'And that being the case, I am crippled by Eyre pride,' 
Kitty says mendaciously. ' He's a thick-skinned and coarse- 
minded man, but he has fathomed the feeling all we Eyres 
have about him ; and, thick-skinned as he is, it has hurt him ; 
and -now he is revenging himself f jr the hurt. After all, too, 
he has been kind and liberal' 

' I will go out from his portals and relieve him of the task 
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of showing kindness and liberality to us any longer/ Mrs. 
Eyre interrupts bitterly. ' I owe him much, certainly ; I am 
poor and helpless, and I can never pay the debt.' 

* He robbed and ruined papa, he married you under false 
pretences, and is cooling you towards us. We owe him no 
gratitude, and I feel none towards him,' Grace says hotly ; and 
diplomatic Kitty bends her graceful pretty head in assent, and 
suffers the man she has married to bear the brunt of the blame 
which is called forth by her own conduct 

1 But when we are driven out by the cruel man you have 
given your young life to, my child, do be more careful ; do not 
put a weapon into his hard hands against yourself by your 
own thoughtlessness and indiscretion,' Mrs. Eyre pleads tear- 
fully; and Kitty keeps her temper under, and takes her 
mother's lecture in outline in good part, and promises to 
deport herself faultlessly in the eyes of Mrs. Grundy. 

So it comes to pass that Frank is appealed to to negotiate 
with the outcast Jeffrey to make a home for the widow and her 
unmarried daughters in the house that is ruled over by the one 
who is spoken of by Kitty as * that woman,' and ' the person 
Jeffrey has married.' 

It has been seen how these negotiations were opened, and 
how they ended. It has also been seen how Mr. Jeffrey Eyre 
received the tidings of the result of them. But necessity knows 
no law higher than itself, and so the day soon dawns which 
witnesses the installation of the dowager Mrs. Eyre and her 
two daughters in the gaudily furnished little house wherein 
Mrs. Jeffrey reigns. 

An income is allowed them by Mr. Brydon's "grace, and this 
is paid to them by Mr. Brydon's wife. Kitty is all that is con- 
siderate and affectionate on paper ; and now that anything like 
the supervision against which her independent soul revolted is 
out of the question, she becomes touchingly loving and filial in 
her expressions towards her mother. 

' If I had been at Blendon and Broomhill alone with my 
precious little Eyre, I could have made my house a happy one 
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for you, dearest mother,' she writes ; * but situated as I am — a 
wife who owes her means of subsistence to her husband, and 
who is never permitted to forget that fact by that husband — I 
am worse than powerless.' 

Old Mrs. Eyre reads this paragraph, and her eyes grow dim. 
Her dear child has her troubles and trials, doubtless, nobly 
borne, and concealed with true womanly tact. ' Ah ! it must 
have been a bitter hour for my poor Kitty when she saw us 
turned out,' she says confidingly. 

Grace reads the same paragraph and laughs. 

'Clever Kitty,' she says, with mock admiration ; 'she'll make 
Lord Lorlington think her a greater angel and her husband a 
greater brute than ever for having turned you out.' 

'Why do you say anything about Lord Lorlington, Grace?' 
the mother asks nervously. * I don't see that he has anything 
to do with Kitty or her husband, or that he has any right to an 
opinion on their domestic affairs. Though Mr. Brydon has 
behaved strangely and inconsiderately towards me, I should not 
choose to discuss his conduct with Lord Lorlington, and I am 
sure Kitty has too much respect for her husband to be lured 
into doing so by that very assuming and arrogant young man.' 

' Oh mamma, he isn't that !' Grace says, firing up. ' Kitty 
tries to turn his head, and when he follows her lead you blame 
him. He is one of the nicest fellows" I've seen at Blendon 
since papa died ; and though he has a beast of a mother and 
a prig of a sister ' 

' Grace, that is not the way to speak of Sophia,' *Mrs. Eyre 
says severely. 

* And yours wasn't the way to speak of Lorlington, mother. 
If he assumes and is arrogant at Blendon and Broomhill, it's 
because Kitty does her best to spoil him ; she won't let him 
look at anybody else, or speak to anybody else, and then he 
gets blamed for monopolizing the hostess. Why, it's she who 
flatters him and runs after him, and you know it, mother, and 

— and ' Grace stops short, checked by the reflection that 

she will impute wickedness to the one she is defending if she 
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finishes her sentence, and says, * and he would have cared for 
me as much as I do for him if Kitty would have let him.' 

' I declare whichever way I look there is cause for anxiety 
and misery/ Mrs. Eyre wails helplessly. ' If you grow jealous 
of your sister, and in your jealousy attribute motives that are 
unworthy to her, it will be the bitterest drop in my bitter cup ; 
it will be unsisterly ' 

' And isn't it unsisterly of Kitty to get me out of the way, 
and to pack us all off to this hole, just because she saw or 
fancied that Lord Lorlington liked me ?' Grace asks angrily. 
' 1 see it all ; I know exactly what it all means, and so do you, 

mamma, though you won't admit it ; and Oh that horrid, 

horrid bell ! Why will people who live in a nutshell think it 
necessary to clang as loudly about their luncheon as people 
who live in a Norman keep ?' 

'If you please, m'm, lunching's on the table, and missus 
says she won't wait for nobody,' the housemaid says, putting 
her head into the room at this juncture, and the three troop 
down to the little dining-room, the window of which is closed, 
and the blind drawn up to admit the full glare of the strong, 
late autumn sun. And in this garish light they seat themselves 
at the table at which Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre is presiding. 

' There's liver-and-bacon under your cover, Mrs. Eyre,' the 
young hostess begins, * and there's boiled tripe and onions here ; 
and how I am to keep up an early and late table with meat at 
the present prices and vegetables no better, I don't know. I 
wish I had never thought of housekeeping, or marrying, or 
anything of the sort. 7 

' So do I, heartily,' Grace puts in. 

'And I don't think that's a very nice thing for you to say to 
your brother's wife, who is doing her best to make you ' 

'Uncomfortable, and succeeding tolerably well,' Grace 
laughs. ' I thought I was only echoing your wish.' 

' And I never care for a hot luncheon,' old Mrs. Eyre says 
gently ; ' pray don't distress yourself to get one again.' 

' You say that because it's liver and tripe, and I see you all 
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turn your noses up at such fare,' Mrs. Jeffrey says angrily ; 
* but what am I to do ? I should like you to tell me. I've 
neither money nor credit — at least, Jeffrey won't let me have 
credit, and, thanks to the fine false promises of your friend, 
Miss Brydon, I am worried to death about the furniture. 
She was going to pay for it all so fine, and I wasn't to take 
any more heed about the trumpery money; and, after all her 
grand words and fine promises, she comes to me, when I've 
got the things and can't help myself, and tells me her money's 
stopped, and she can't do what she said she would.' 

1 But you got the things and were hampered with the debt 
before Miss Brydon offered to assist you,' Grace says im- 
petuously ; ' don't blame her to us, or to Jeffrey, for he won't 
stand it.' 

1 A nice thing for me to be told in my own house by my 
husband's own sisters, that he cares so much for some one else, 
that I mustn't say a word against her and her dirty, mean, 
deceitful ways,' Mrs. Jeffrey begins vociferating ; and the two 
young sisters retort in anger at the imputation, and old Mrs. 
Eyre begins to plead and caution, to warn and rebuke, and the 
Babel is becoming maddening, when Jeffrey walks in. 

His wife's voice is raised to a pitch of peacock shrillness, his 
two sisters, with flushed, furious faces, are striving to make her 
hear them, his mother is crying and expostulating, as he enters 
his happy home ! 

1 For heaven's sake tell me what all this din is about ! — or, 
rather don't tell me, but cease it, and find me something to 
eat,' he says. And Mrs. Jeffrey replies : 

' What there is, is cold, and when it was hot it wasn't good 
enough for anyone here ! Oh no ! French cookery and game 
is expected of me, and where I am to get it without even a 
penny in my pocket, and ' 

Jeffrey rises gently and cuts short her statement. 

' I think we have all finished,' he says, and goes out of the 
room without touching the heaped-up, half-cold contents of 
the plate that has been passed to him. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS? 

Old Mrs. Eyre has not been an inhabitant of her eldest son's 
house many days before Nelly Brydon comes to see her, and 
Mrs. Jeffrey resents the well-intentioned visit as if it were a 
personal wrong to herself. 

' I shall have to keep another servant to answer the door for 
your mother and sisters,' she says to Jeffrey on the evening of 
the day on which Nelly calls, 'and I do think the extra 
expense ought to be considered.' 

* There are not half-a-dozen people in London who will take 
the trouble to come here to call on my mother, so your trials 
will soon be over/ Jeffrey replies, and then he gives her the 
opportunity she is longing for, and adds, ' Who has been the 
first offender ?' 

' I don't know what you mean by putting it in that way, and 
I think you're very unreasonable, Jeffrey ; if you had to stay at 
home all day toiling and struggling to keep things for a lot of 
fine ladies, who look down on you and won't put their hands 
to a single thing, you would think it hard too, to have to open 
the door to a young lady who nearly knocks you down in her 
hurry, and then pretends she took you for the servant.' 

1 Don't open the door again ; let the slavy do it,' he says, in- 
differently. 

' I shouldn't have cared if it had been anyone else,' Mrs. 
Jeffrey goes on, dissolving into too ready tears, ' but to be seen 
looking not at all as I could wish to look by that Miss Brydon 
is a little too much.' 

* Has Miss Brydon been here ?' 

' Yes ; and how she can have the face to come here surprises 
me,' Mrs. Jeffrey says, with an angry flush, thinking solely of the 
money which Nelly unwarily proffered, and then found herself 
unable to supply. Jeffrey, however, misunderstands the cause 
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of his wife's wrath, and supposing that it has reference to his 
own former relations with Nelly, replies : 

' If Miss Brydon can forget the wrong that has been done 
her sufficiently to come here, you at least might feel and ex- 
press something like gratitude, Mary ; for my own part, I am 
getting a better understanding of the goodness of her heart and 
the nobility of her nature from her conduct to both of us now 
than I ever came near to having in the old days when she was 
the great heiress and I was the heir of Blendon ; she was one 
in a thousand, she is a golden girl !' 

Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre's face, which waxed white during the 
former part of his speech, becomes suffused with an angry deep 
colour as he concludes. Her fears are relieved. Jeffrey has 
not found out c about that suppressed and destroyed letter of 
Nelly's yet,' but her jealousy is aroused ; he thinks, and makes 
open profession of thinking more highly of his old love than 
ever. 

'And not only have I had to open the door to your mother's 
fine friends who insult me on my own threshold by pretending 
to take me for a servant, but I have to prepare such meals for 
them as will ruin us in kitchen-fire, let alone everything else. 
They can't eat this, and they never touch that, and they turn 
up their noses at everything that is plain and substantial, and 
not troublesome to cook, till I hardly know what to order, or 
how to have it dressed for them. If ever a woman married 
into slavery I did ; I'm a nice specimen of a gentleman's wife, 
to be sure ! Treated like a servant by my husband's old sweet- 
heart, and made into a cook by his family.' 

'I am sure there must be a mistake, Mary,' Jeffrey says, 
with trembling lips and an almost bursting heart, but still pos- 
sessing his soul with patience, and restraining himself from any 
expression of indignation against this trying, torturing woman 
he has married by a vivid remembrance of his errors of obsti- 
nacy and judgment. If Mary is offending against himself, 
duty, common sense, and kindly feeling, has not he also 
offended grievously against Nelly, love, and the wishes of his 
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friends ? Mary is as a blister to him, as a thorn in his flesh, 
as a chain around his feet. But such as she is, he owes her 
solely to himself. And only to himself will he admit how ill- 
satisfied he is with her. 

So now he puts a great constraint upon himself; and though 
his lip trembles with anger, annoyance, mortification, and re- 
morse, he speaks temperately. 

' I'm sure there must be a mistake, Mary*; my mother is the 
last person in the world to make a fuss about what she eats and 
drinks ; she would rather go without dinner for a month than 
put you to inconvenience about it.' 

' It's very well for you to say that, but I can't help seeing 
that what I put upon their plates goes away untouched day 
after day ; and that's disheartening, when I put nothing but 
good wholesome food before them. Of course, if they came 
here expecting dainties they're disappointed : I can't get them 
out of the little you give me to keep house on.' 

Jeffrey fidgets, and tries to end the conversation amicably. 

1 When you're a little more experienced in housekeeping you 
will get on all right enough ; meantime, if you have been 
obliged to run any little extra bills I'll settle them, and there 
will be an end of it,' he says kindly. And his wife's face glows 
again as she remembers the unpaid cook, and confectioner, and 
wine-merchant, and florist, who supplied her with the supper and 
entertainment for that highly unsatisfactory ' At-home ' of hers. 

'No one could help having a few bills about on such a 
pittance as I've got to manage with, and so many mouths to 
feed,' she says sulkily. ' Mrs. Rayner is an experienced house- 
keeper, I should hope ; and she told me from the first that I 
was doing myself an injustice by attempting to make it do. 
" You may toil, and trouble, and pinch, and screw, and slave, 
and you'll never succeed," she said to me when I told her what 
you gave me — and she's right/ 

' I'll not have you discussing my affairs with that woman, 9 
Jeffrey says hotly, beginning to let slip some of his good resolu- 
tions. 
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'If I didn't talk to her I should soon lose the power of 
speech, for I've no one else to say a word to/ she grumbles. 

' Nonsense; you have my mother and the girls, and you 
might have had Miss Brydon for a friend.' 

' I am not such a fool as to encourage Miss Brydon here too 
much. I'd rather never see her face again for that matter; 
she's full of boldness and deceit.' 

' You know nothing about her, and you forget yourself when 
you speak of her in that way.' 

' I know more about her than you think, and I know she's 
bold enough for anything. She's written and made love to you 
once that I know of, and she may do it again if she gets the 
chance.' 

* Written and made love to me ! How can you dare to 
speak* so falsely of her?' Jeffrey cries angrily. And at this 
moment he is disloyal to Mary, and his heart goes back with a 
bound to the old love again. 

'I am not speaking falsely, Mr. Eyre,' his wife says, with^ 
irritating deliberation. ' I happened to see a letter she wrote 
to you, begging you " to go to her," when you were lodging at 
aunt's, after she had seen you in Regent Street with me. Such 
a letter ! I'd have blushed to have written it to a young man 
who had cast me off" as you cast her off ' 

1 You saw her letter?" 

'Yes, I did,' she says defiantly, disregarding the consequences 
that may ensue from her reckless confession ; ' I saw it, and 
read it, and ' 

She pauses and looks at him with malicious satisfaction ; and 
he lets go the reins of self-restraint, and gives his wrath its head. 

' And — what else ? Let me know the extent of your degra- 
dation and my own at once.' 

'Jeffrey ! that's a nice way to speak to your wife.' 

' It is not a nice way to speak to any woman, let alone my 
wife,' he says, struggling to master himself; 'but you try me 
hard — you try me too hard. You tell me with triumph that 
you have attained to a knowledge of something that nearly 
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concerned my happiness by dishonourable means ; and if you 
destroyed the letter you had no right to read, you may have 
destroyed that happiness by a fraud/ 

* Jeffrey! ' she cries again ; but this time it is in faint, appeal- 
ing accents. This time it is a cry for mercy. His tone has 
made her' realize that she has committed an egregious error — 
an error that from the nature of its consequences, according to 
his social code, amounts to a sin, and she is fairly frightened, 
though she is neither penitent nor ashamed. 

' Yes,' he goes on steadily, ' by a fraud — by a scandalous, 
unpardonable action, which admits of no explanation. Now, 
indeed, I feel that you are not a fit companion for Miss Brydon. 
If she knew how basely you wrenched open a secret that she 
kept sacred, she would shun you as a pestilence.' 

' I'd open fifty of her letters, the bold, bad thing !' Mrs. 
Jeffrey cries, starting up in a fury, ' and I'll tell everybody now 
how she ran after you, and wrote to you, pleading that you 
should go to her, whining for the love that you couldn't give 
her because you had given it to me. Yes, I'll shame her by 
letting it be known how you preferred me to her, though she 
threw herself at your head, and though she was the rich young 
lady and I was only a milliner's girl. If my pride has been 
hurt for her, hers shall be hurt ten times as much by me ; I'll 
tell how she came here canting and lying, offering me money 
to pay for things that you didn't want me to have. Wasn't 
that trying to set a wife in rebellion against her husband, I 
should like to know ? and isn't that a nice mean thing for a 
girl who's in love with the husband to do ? And your mother's 
in league with her, and so are your sisters ; and she is a bad, 
designing young woman, and shall be known as such. Don't 
talk to me again about my being "dishonourable" for opening 
her nasty letters ! What's she, I should like to know, for 
writing them ? 

1 You are mad now/ Jeffrey says, making for the door, hoping 
to end this unprofitable scene. 

' And if I'm mad,' she screams, to the intense and uncon- 
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cealed delight of the two maid-servants, who hurry away from 
the keyhole as their master opens the door, 'and if I am 
mad, she is bad, and worse, and everybody shall know it, every- 
body shall know it ; and see how high she'll be able to hold 
her head after that,' the infuriated woman yells in accents that 
penetrate old Mrs. Eyre's chamber, and cause that unhappy 
lady to wish that she were at rest by the side of that dearly 
loved, improvident husband, who has been the cause of all the 
family misery. 

There has never been much happiness in Jeffrey's household, 
but after this episode there is not even the semblance of it 
An estrangement is rapidly effected between the husband and 
wife, which she widens and strengthens by frequent allusions 
to that letter of Nelly's, the real contents of which were so 
harmless and unimportant. There are times when Jeffrey feels 
that another hour's intercourse with this woman, who displays 
a good deal of ingenuity in wounding, taunting and mortifying, 
is impossible. But he has brought it upon himself; and by 
himself he must endure the consequences of his rash act. 

Over and over again he reminds himself of that vow he 
registered when he married her, that let what would come, he, 
and he only, would be the sufferer. To his deep humiliation, 
to his bitter regret, he finds that he cannot keep that vow, that 
he is breaking it daily. He cannot isolate himself in his 
wretchedness. His mother sees it, and shares it. His young 
sisters see it, sympathize with it a little, hate the cause of it, 
and make things doubly unpleasant for him by showing their 
hatred with perfect candour. When he is away from home 
working hard at that uncongenial duty, which, nevertheless, he 
discharges faithfully, he is assailed by letters of complaint from 
Mary, whose pen is the pen of a ready writer when she gets on 
the subject of the troubles and trials of her daily life. At 
times, too, brief little outbursts of impatience reach him from 
his sisters, who, without exactly complaining of the treatment 
they receive in his house, beseech him to ' find them something 
to do,' in order that they may quit it They profess their 
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readiness to be anything, and do anything, and then with 
beautiful candour confess their inability to impart the rudiments 
of a single branch of education, or to do remunerative work of 
any kind. 

'If it hadn't been for Kitty's disgraceful and disgusting 
vanity, Lord Lorlington would have quite proposed to me, he 
did do it nearly, and then I could have soon settled Edith 
well,' Grace says to her mother; and her mother hints this to 
her brother, and poor Jeffrey's soul is still vexed by the doubts 
thus infused into it respecting his selfish and prosperous married 
sister. 

* Bad as the quarrelling between them is when Jeffrey's at 
home, it's worse when he's away ; for then that dreadful wife of 
his starves us in order that she may spend the housekeeping 
money on finery for herself,' Edith writes to Mrs. Brydon, and 
Mrs. Brydon makes this complaint the groundwork of her 
reason for stopping the allowance made to her mother. 

' I find from Edith,' Kitty writes to Jeffrey, ' that my hus- 
band's liberality to mamma is merely an encouragement to 
Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre to become extravagant in dress. She keeps 
a vilely bad table, as you must be well aware, therefore you 
cannot pretend to think it jeither right or necessary that mamma 
and the girls should pay for what they do not have. It will be 
useless for either you or them to write to Mr. Brydon on this 
subject ; he has made up his mind to hear no more about it, 
and I must say I commend his decision.' 

1 She's a selfish, untrustworthy woman, this eldest sister of 
mine,' Jeffrey says, crumpling her letter up in his hand ; ' but 
the rest must not suffer through her ; I must make up their 
allowance without letting Mary or anyone else know it' 

Accordingly he works harder than before, denies himself 
every conceivable luxury, and many comforts for the sake of 
making things smoother for his mother and sisters, and at the 
same time giving his wife no cause of complaint. 

But Mary is that most difficult to deal with of all living 
creatures — a vain, selfish, improvident, unpractical, narrow- 
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minded, ill-educated womaa She has an instinct that is almost 
genius for dressing herself well, and for making the best of her 
unquestionably attractive person. But here her instincts of 
neatness and tidiness end. She is a ( fechless housekeeper.' 
An air of muddle reigns supreme over her house. She has not 
the art of imparting graceful effects by a few magic touches. 
Her table appointments are badly ordered. The silver is dim, 
the glass cloudy, the linen that should be fair and white and 
glossy is crumpled and shady. She will insist on economizing 
in wrong directions; gets servants at low wages, who are 
inefficient and incapable , and cuts down the laundresses' bills. 
Consequently disorder, discomfort, and disagreeableness gene- 
rally reign in the little house that might be so pretty and 
picturesque. Its size will not admit of the four ladies who 
occupy it being freely outlined. Ill-assorted as they are, they 
are perpetually being shaken up together, and confined in too 
close quarters. They have no scope either socially or domesti- 
cally, and the result is wrangling, quarrelling, and direful dis- 
content 

The two young sisters feel with bitter repining that they are 
wasting in this demoralizing atmosphere, that their sweetness 
— the delicate aroma of their good* birth and breeding — is 
being vitiated. The mother feels this same truth for them 
with added force and double pain. Their sister-in-law and 
hostess feels, and shows that she feels, them all to be burdens 
which have been most unrighteously cast upon her. And Jef- 
frey, when he comes home, sees all these things with painful 
perspicuity, and knows himself to be the original cause of these 
existing miseries. 

Nelly Brydon comes near them very little in these days. 
Mary has made manifest her resentment about the money 
which Nelly has been unable to lend, by pretending to develop 
jealousy, as a wife, of the good young girl who is incapable 
of creating it. Young Mrs. Eyre has even gone so far as to 
make sneering allusions before Jeffrey and Nelly to the love 
of theirs for one another in the past, which each holds to be 

14 
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a very sacred thing. Altogether, it comes to them both to feel 
that it will be more dignified on her part for Nelly to stay away, 
though her presence is the one gleam of brightness which ever 
comes into Jeffrey's life now. 

Accordingly, she stays away, with how much sorrow to 
herself cannot easily be told, for her heart goes out warmly 
to every member of the race of Eyre, and her love and 
loyalty is stronger for them in their decadence than it was 
in the days of their glory. And the dreary days run on 
unmarked by any pleasant change in the depressing little 
household. 

It is while things are in this state, while Nelly is cut off 
from all intercourse with these London Eyres, who are the 
dearest to her, by Mary's coarse, assumed jealousy, that the 
Basilhurst Eyres remind themselves of her existence, and en- 
treat her to visit them. Lady Sophia generally has an object 
in what she does. Her moves on the social board are not made 
in a motiveless manner. It may therefore be fairly assumed 
that she has an object now. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

'trust me always.' 

When Lady Marian Bruff left Basilhurst, and her adoring 
lover, to go back to Retchingham and her reproving mamma, 
she was aflame with the resolve to hold to her engagement 
with Mr. Wrighton against all comers. The charm of his 
personal appearance, of his goodness, of his sense and sensi- 
bility, was upon her, and fresh from his influence she did 
announce sundry resolutions to her family, that struck the 
various members of the same both with dismay and admira- 
tion. 

' I have promised to marry him, and pledged myself quite 
solemnly to be true to him and to love him all my life,' she 
has said to Lady Lorlington with effusion \ and that astute 
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countess has listened with an air of outward calm, and a few 
inward misgivings, to a declaration of independence which she 
fervently hopes may never be put into practice. 

' I suppose, then, you are quite prepared to wait a few years, 
and to give up society in the meantime, Marian ?' Lady Lor- 
lington says quietly. ' It would be a terrible waste of material 
to spend money on several seasons for you, when we know that 
the expenditure will be thrown away.' 

' If you mean that I am to be mewed up at Retchingham 
till I marry, or Lorlington marries and turns us out, I can't 
say that I am quite prepared for such a prospect, mamma.' 

'Oh, that's not in the bond, then, that you renounce the 
world just yet ? Well, dear, if you have made up your mind 
so definitely, we had better say no more about it ; you shall 
have every opportunity of proving your fidelity to this gentle- 
man, for it will be tested thoroughly. I shall not allow you to 
go to Basilhurst again, and you can hardly imagine that I shall 
permit him to come here ; you will not see him, therefore, but 
of course you are at perfect liberty to dwell as much as you 
please upon the memory of his worthy merits.' 

' You won't taunt me out of my engagement, mamma.' 

1 My dear child ! Would I attempt to do anything so ex- 
ceedingly unfeeling — not to say vulgar?' Lady Lorlington 
says, with plaintive reproach. Then apparently she dismisses 
the matter from her mind, though in reality she is thinking what 
a providential thing it is that Mr. Angerstein wishes to qualify 
for an amateur acting club just now, and that he has selected 
Marian as an efficient aid for his purpose. 

For three days Lady Marian fills four sides of note-paper 
with ardent expressions of undying attachment to Mr. Wrighton, 
and he responds to these with as much zeal as he dare show, 
with as much discretion as he can command. In very truth, 
he is intensely gratified by this lovely young lady's openly 
avowed deep affection for him. He cannot bring himself to 
doubt that fate will finally favour him. 

' She unites the firmness of a man with the tenderness of a 

14 — 2 
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woman, and the trusting simplicity of a child,' he says to 
Lady Sophia; who sympathizes with the honest, confiding 
spirit which prompts him to the utterance of the sentiment, but 
cannot quite endorse the latter, nevertheless. 

'She's a very dear girl, and I hope heartily that she 
will never let herself be wrongly influenced by anyone ; but 
you see, Mr. Wrighton, Marian is away from you, and she is 
with mamma, and I happen to know what that means. 1 

' Lady Lorlington may see by-and-by that it is a better thing 
to consult the happiness of her child, than to think solely of 
her worldly prosperity.' 

1 You are very sanguine, Mr. Wrighton, but, as I told you 
just now, I happen to know mamma — you don't,' Lady Sophia 
says, shaking her head dubiously. 

1 She can't be made of such adamantine stuff as you would 
have me to suppose. Take your own case : Lady Lorling- 
ton permitted you to marry a commoner, a clergyman with 
nothing but his professional income ; she will yield to Marian's 
gentle persistency in just the same way in time, take my word 
for it.' 

'Marian is different to me,' Lady Sophia says, colouring 
slightly. ' I had thrown away brilliant chances before I met 
Frank ; mamma had to acknowledge that I had had my day, 
and not made the best of it Girls in our position don't go 
on having brilliant chances, you know ; we ^have them for a 
season and lose them or take them at once. If we lose them 
they don't occur again ; but we all have them once, and mamma 
is right in feeling that Marian must have hers soon.' 

' You are not encouraging, Lady Sophia.' 

'I'm as encouraging as I dare to be,' she says kindly. 
' You know how much I like you, and how highly I think of 
you, and how gladly I would see you my sister's husband, but 
I feel that I don't dare to raise false hopes in your heart I 
know my sister; she is very true at the time, there's not a 
particle of anything approaching to caution or premeditated 
deceit about her, but she feels quickly, and like all people who 
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feel quickly, she does not feel for long. If she and you defied 
everything and married soon, it would be all right ; mamma 
and everybody would be quite right very soon ; but as it is, a 
long engagement ' 

She pauses, and he puts in cheerfully, * Must be our portion, 
I fear ; I am determined to win, and especially determined not 
to. defy. Marian's heart is mine, and being sure of that, I can 
afford to be patient about her hand.' 

Thus he speaks and thinks, in the plenitude of his satisfac- 
tion with things as they are. Lady Marian's letters have come 
to him each morning regularly for a week, and though they 
have been on a slightly diminishing scale as to length, nothing 
has interrupted their frequency. The receipt of one of these 
missives each morning has thrown a beautiful halo over the 
daily round at Horham. Borne up and supported by the con- 
sciousness of having one of them in his pocket, he has met the 
sad and reproach-shaded faces of the fair inhabitants of East 
and West View with sunny serenity and smiling cordiality. In 
the fulness of his own satisfaction, he has quite failed to see 
how profoundly they are dissatisfied with him. True, they 
attend the services with more rigorous regularity than hereto- 
fore, if that were possible, but they make marked detours in 
order to avoid passing his gates, and generally deport them- 
selves with austerity towards him socially. They one and all 
avow that they would not do this if he 'were properly engaged,' 
or if he would boldly declare himself to be properly engaged to 
pretty Lady Marian. But for a clergyman to carry on a flirta- 
tion so marked that everybody is talking of it, and at the same 
time to have no wedding-day named, and no preparations 
made for the reception of a bride at the Vicarage, is more than 
any one of them can tolerate. Accordingly, while they are re- 
garding him with reprobation in this way, they cease to offer 
him those parochial pleasantries of homage and unceasing 
attention to which they have hitherto accustomed him. And 
as he is a man who loves his fellow-men, and especially his 
fellow-women, he feels this cessation of intercourse and incense 
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keenly, and longs for the day to come when he may in honour 
open his heart to each one of them about Lady Marian, and so 
restore peace and harmony, confidence and comfort, to their 
social lives and his own. 

After a week or two there is visibly less glow about him 
after post-time. 

Either the promises contained in Lady Marian's letters are 
less golden, or he ceases to reflect them as brightly as formerly. 
Keenly observant eyes detect shadows on his face, and an 
abstracted light in his eyes. Anxious hearts weary themselves 
in surmising possible causes for these changed tones of colour 
and feeling. Female forms no longer flit hastily out of church, 
and pointedly choose the longest way home after the services, but 
as of old they group themselves between the churchyard and 
the Vicarage garden-gates, and loiter along until he comes out 
and joins them. As the shadows deepen on his brow, and 
lines of care creep around his eyes, they even return to their 
old ways of going into the Vicarage to five o'clock tea, and 
presently they are all as happy and free with him as they were 
before ' that horrid, flighty Lady Marian came and flung herself 
at his head.' 

But he is changed, and the cause of his change is one that 
he will hardly confess to himself as yet. It is so sad, so pitiful 
a cause, it is so awful to him to realize that a woman's lightly 
given love has made his heaven for some time, and that now 
the fear that she is going to lightly withdraw that love is 
making his hell. 

He fights against the fear manfully, never permitting himself 
to rebuke her for the altered tone of her brief notes, but writing 
back pages full of manly regard and reassuring love to her. 
At length her letters cease for a week, during which he keeps 
himself out of the way of Lady Sophia's friendly, penetrating 
eyes. Then there comes a fluttered letter from Lady Marian, 
giving him an ecstatic, incoherent account of some private 
theatricals in which she has been playing at Retchingham, and 
some other houses in the neighbourhood. She does not tell 
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him who has been helping her to win the histrionic laurels of 
which she is so proud, but she dwells at some length on the 
rapturous delight she has experienced in winning rounds of 
applause. 

' Lorlington has built a sweet little theatre at the end of the 
left wing, where the old conservatory used to be, and as we 
have a number of dramatically minded friends we shall never 
be dull here. It is my ambition to have a duplicate of this 
theatre whenever I have a house of my own. The stage has 
the loveliest slope, the hangings and decorations are all in old 
gold and a rich red-brown, and the footlights have Venetian 
glass shades. Altogether it is a gem of a miniature theatre, and 
we expect to have great fun in it next week, when the Brydons 
are here. She is Frank Eyre's sister, you know, has married 
fabulous wealth, is very pretty, full of esprit, and thoroughly up 
in the business of amateur theatricals. Ida Somerset, our best 
comedy actress, is coming to stay a few days too. She is taking 
a company round the country, and winds up with Norwich 
next Tuesday and Wednesday. I wish you enjoyed theatricals 
as much as I do ; as it is, I fear my account of our doings here 
will seem vain and unprofitable to you.' 

This is the way in which Lady Marian BrufF writes to the 
lover who is away from her, and who is forbidden to approach 
her, and unable both from necessity and choice to enter into 
any of those gaieties and amusements which are so obviously 
all in all'to her. 

' It can never enter into her mind as a possibility that we 
can have a " little gem of a theatre " in the Horham Vicarage,' 
he says to Lady Sophia, who is in receipt of a somewhat 
similar letter from her sister, and who has driven over in direful 
uncertainty to talk to him about it. 

' She is bitten with the maddening taste for these abominable 
theatricals ; it is impossible to say what is in her mind/ Lady 
Sophia says in vexed tones; and then with a great effort she adds : 

c Dear Mr. Wrighton, I think you ought to see Marian and 
mamma, if you still think of Marian for your wife, ' 
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1 Still think of her for my wife ! I shall always think of her 
as of the one woman whom I desire to have for my wife, but I 
will not force my presence upon Lady Lorlington,' he says 
firmly ; and as Lady Sophia listens to him, she falls to wonder- 
ing whether the firmness is as real as it seems to be : whether 
or not, in fact, another may not heal where Lady Marian is 
thoughtlessly wounding. 

' Marian is slipping out of it already. I must break the 
shock to him in some way, and I believe that Miss Brydon is 
just the girl to help me to do it,' Lady Sophia thinks. Conse- 
quently, in the course of a few days Nelly Brydon receives an 
invitation to the Basilhurst Rectory, and goes there uncon^ 
sciously in the cause of humanity as a possible comforter to 
Mr. Wrighton. 

But though Nelly's sense of honour and morality will not 
permit her to acknowledge such infatuation even to herself, her 
heart is preoccupied, and this fact imparts an element of 
friendly safety to her manner that wins a good deal of frank 
liking from Mr. Wrighton, but that will effectually save his 
heart being caught in the rebound by her. He does not tell 
her how the case stands between Lady Marian and himself, 
but he feels intuitively that the girl understands that he means 
nothing more than an expression of frank liking, though he 
does seek her society, and shows that he takes great pleasure 
in it. 

' I am afraid you are unintentionally misleading that poor 
Miss Brydon/ Mrs. Colebrook says to him one day, with a 
little pretended air of reproof, smiling one of her patient, sallow 
smiles at him the while. 

' Calm your fears,' he laughs, and then he adds admiringly : 
* Miss Brydon is too sensible to be misled, and too good to 
mislead.' 

'She has had one disappointment, you know,' Mrs. Cole- 
brook rejoins eagerly. ' Mr. Eyre's brother, that eldest one 
who has married beneath him and quite sunk altogether, be- 
haved very badly to her, they say. I declare,' she goes on 
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plaintively, ' I don't know which is the worst, a man who jilts a 
girl, or a girl who leads a man on to love her for the sole pur- 
pose of throwing him over, and mortifying him. I think such 
girls are despicable : I think they ought to be scouted out of 
society.' 

* You appear to have quite made up your mind as to which 
you would punish the most severely, though you're in doubt as 
to which is the greatest offender,' he says, making an effort to 
smile and look as if he did not know that this jeremiad is in- 
tended for Lady Marian. 

' Reason [tells me that one is as bad as the other, but the 
exhibition of coarse cruelty on the part of a girl is naturally a 
more repulsive thing than on the part of a man ; and when 
that coarse cruelty is shown to one who must ever be most 
dearly loved and honoured by me ' 

She checks herself with an hysterical sob, and he, led on by 
a vain longing for further information, says : 

' You speak so feelingly, that I am sure your sympathy must 
be balm to the one who has been wounded in the way you 
speak of. It is much to a man — it must be much to a man 
that friendship remains to him when love takes wing.' 

* Is it much to you ?' One hand presses the handkerchief 
to her left eye — she keeps the right eye partially uncovered for 
purposes of observation, and the other she extends to him. It 
is not an attractive hand, though it is a pale and well-kept one. 
It is a cautious-looking hand; its fingers have a slight tendency 
to turn inwards, as if its possessor were in the habit of grasp- 
ing, when to grasp was a safe action. There is something, too, 
that does away with the desire to caress it, in the appearance 
of its rather bony knuckles. Nevertheless, it is a hand that is 
full of intention, and it is stretched out now in a friendly spirit. 
Accordingly the one to whom it is extended takes it, and gives 
it a brisk responsive pressure — a pressure in which there is 
about as much warmth as there would be in the grip given to 
a stick of whose balance Mr. Wrighton felt uncertain. 

' Is it much to you ?' she murmurs ; and then she goes on 
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vehemently : ' Do you think I am blind ? Do you think I am 
callous ? Do you think it possible that I can go on pretending 
to be insensible to the shameful way that frivolous, worldly 
girl behaved to you ?' 

1 She behaved very sweetly, and she is very dear to me/ he 
says dejectedly, for he feels that, however sweetly she has be- 
haved in the past, she is not behaving very € sweetly ' now. 

1 Then why are you fretting ? Why are you relaxing your 
interest in things that should be of paramount interest to you ?' 
she asks briskly. ' If she is so sweet, and so dear, and so 
satisfactory, why do you seem so anxious and miserable ? Why 
do you shun the society of your old friends, whose eyes are 
quick to discern aught that is amiss with you ? And above all, 
why don't you give out that you're going to be married ? 

' Because, though she is very sweet and dear to me, and 
though I am pledged to her, she is not bound to me, unless 
her family give their consent to her marriage with me,' he says, 
rearing himself up with a look of pride in his avowal that is 
like a sharp sword in the loving soul of the widow. 

' Then I may consider myself at liberty to give out your en- 
gagement ? she asks, gasping with disappointment. 

' Indeed you may not, my friend, until I have Lady Lor- 
lington's permission. 9 

' Mr. Wrighton, am I to think of you, whom we all revere 
and love, and look up to, as the slave of a frivolous girl's 
vanity, and an old woman's pride? If you had chosen a 
woman with a heart and an understanding, with a sense of re- 
ligion, and a proper appreciation of your high calling, I could 
have borne it ; but this ' 

* This is a woman I love, my friend,' he says quietly, and 
though Mrs. Colebrook continues to weep hysterically, she 
knows that her tears are powerless to wash away the image of 
Lady Marian from his heart. 

' At least you will let me know if it goes on V she says, at 
length ; * at least you will still show me that you believe my 
interest in you to be the real, true thing it is.' 
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1 1 will tell you if I am happier, or more unhappy than I am 
at present, but there must be no comments in the latter case.' 

' Trust me, trust me always ; you shall never have a word on 
any subject that you wish to lay at rest,' she says sagaciously, 
and he experiences a sense of freedom and comfort immediately. 

' Don't let the Gladdons hear a word of this,' she says, when 
she is leaving him ; ' they are such talkers. The fact is, they 
cannot look at a man without an eye to matrimony ; the con- 
ception of such a friendship as ours is beyond them.' 

' That's a safe woman — a real friend,' he thinks approvingly. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHARLIE ANGERSTEIN SHOWS MARIAN 'THE WAY OUT OF IT.' 

Meanwhile over at Retchingham the days are flying past 
swiftly, heavily laden as they are with the business of pleasure. 

Lady Diana Angerstein has come down, not exactly self- 
invited, but undoubtedly unwanted. Her ladyship does not 
stand very much upon the order of her going, when she takes 
it into her head to go anywhere. Accordingly, as soon as the 
prolongation of her son's visit to the Lorlingtons rouses her 
maternal suspicions, she determines to go and see for herself 
to what extent it may be necessary for her to interpose her 
motherly shield between him and the guilty young woman who 
may be contemplating the enormity of marrying him. 

Straightway, without fear of a rebuff, or rather with the heroic 
resolution of disregarding it if it comes, she pens a letter that 
has the merit of being very much to the point to Lady Lor- 
lington : 

'Charlie's account of the triumphant success he and your 
sweet Marian are having in the theatricals, makes me very 
desirous of witnessing them. I take it for granted that your 
house is too full for you to invite me to gratify this desire ? 
Unless you can assure me that such is not the case, I shall 
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wing my way north in a few days ; and I am afraid that I shall 

not dare to show my face to my father unless I take Charlie 

with me. 

i Yours very truly, 

' Diana Angerstein.' 

* Was anything ever so provoking, so insulting ?' Lady Lor- 
lington says, going with this letter in her hand to Lady Marian. 
* She is evidently getting alarmed — most needlessly, as you are 
engaged — about her son, and means either to swoop him off 
altogether, or to come here and be a controlling medium be- 
tween him and you.' 

' Lady Marian's colour and spirit rise freely as her mother 
speaks. 

' Diplomatic old despot ! Let her come, mamma, and trust 
to me to manage her.' 

* She is so disagreeable ; she does delight in the utterance 
of such exceedingly awkward truths/ Lady Lorlington affects 
to plead. ' Why should we allow her to thrust herself upon us 
in this way ? If there were any chance of a serious termination 
to this playing at love-making between you and Mr. Angerstein, 
it would be different ; but as you are pledged to such a widely 
different career ' 

'Oh, mamma, I've heard all that before t Lady Marian 
interrupts impatiently. 

' But, my dear child, why be petulant at being reminded of 
a fact of which you will have to be reminded every day of your 
life ?' Lady Lorlington asks blandly ; and her maternal instincts 
tell her that Marian is already kicking against the pricks which 
are being thrust into her by her engagement, as she replies : 

' I have only done what hundreds of other girls do — been a 
little rash in promising ; you ought not to make that the excuse 
for trying to cut me off from every kind of pleasure, or for 
being uncivil to Lady Diana.' 

'I am sure I wish to show every consideration for you, 
Marian, for I pity you profoundly,' Lady Lorlington says, with 
a perfectly rendered sigh of maternal resignation. 
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* Oh, don't !' the girl says impetuously, a pang of contrition 
for her own fickleness shooting sharply through her. 'I don't 
want pity, I don't deserve it ; but all the same, do be kind, 
mamma, and ask Lady Diana to come down. I'll take all the 
trouble of entertaining her off your hands, and — I think it will 
please Charlie.' 

By-and-by, when they are by themselves in a privacy that is 
respected because they are understood to be studying and 
rehearsing new and extremely difficult parts, Lady Marian 
broaches the subject of his mother's anticipated advent to 
Charlie Angerstein. 

c That's what she says to mamma, and it's evident from that, 
that she would rather come here than go up to Scotland,' Lady 
Marian says to him, after repeating the gist of his mother's 
letter. ' Then she adds, with a little half-conscious laugh: 
1 What do you think it means, Charlie ?' 

1 1 think it means that my mother wants to see for herself 
how I am getting on with you,' he replies, with a free expression 
of ardent liking for the person he is addressing which would 
hardly be agreeable to Mr. Wrighton, could that gentleman 
see it. 

' And it's difficult to say how you are getting on, isn't it?' 
she asks, with coquettish innocence. 

* Very difficult ; so difficult that I am tempted at times to 
give up the endeavour and go away,' he says gravely. 

' You knew what the difficulties were from the beginning ; I 
told you about Mr. Wrighton. Don't you think, it's worse — 
more difficult — for me than you ?' 

She speaks and looks pathetically at him as she says this, 
for his hint that he may be driven to give up the game and go 
has alarmed her. It is nearly a month now that she has been 
free from that personal influence of Mr. Wrighton which has 
led her into the error of believing that she would wish to 
remain under it for the term of her natural life, and during the 
greater part of this month Charlie Angerstein has been paying 
her that quiet, assiduous court which is so subtly sweet to the 
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one who receives it, when the one who pays it is so placed in 
the world as to command attention from it. There is nothing 
remarkable about* Charlie Angerstein besides his great wealth 
and his good-nature; but girls are apt to be contented with 
him as he is, and Lady Marian is no exception to the majority 
of her compeers. True, there is much that is remarkable 
about Mr. Wrighton, much that will make itself remembered 
by her now that it would materially add to her peace of mind 
to forget him. In fact, he has impressed himself upon her in 
a way that she vaguely rebels against, now that she would fain 
rid herself of all embarrassing recollections. 

To do her justice, though she has played a false part to Mr. 
Wrighton, she has not been a traitor to this other one. To Charlie 
Angerstein she has been frank to the extent of telling him of 
her semi-engagement to the man from whom she now desires 
to free herself; but she has not gone the length of confessing 
that a little month ago her heart had beaten very warmly 
towards that man. 

' You shall never have it to say that I have not been per- 
fectly open and honest to you,' she says, when Charlie Anger- 
stein first appoaches the delicate ground with hesitating steps. 
* It is not pleasant for me to have to take it for granted that 
you care one bit how I am situated ; but ' 

Then she pauses, and he hastens to assure her that he 'does 
care very much indeed to know how she is situated,' and she 
feels that she has led those hesitating steps well within the 
charmed circle of half-avowed honourable intentions from which 
there is no escape, and confides to him just exactly so much of 
that Horham episode as she deems it desirable he shall know. 

This is the conversation to which she refers when she says 
that * he knew what the difficulties were from the beginning/ 
and appeals to him to confess ' that it is more difficult for her 
than for himself.' 

But to this last proposition of hers he will not assent at all. 

* It's easy enough for you, if you like to show that you have 
a will of your own/ he says suggestively ; ( there need be no 
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difficulty for you if you let them all see that you don't mean to 
stay in a trap, just because they lured you into it.' 

' It isn't exactly that/ Lady Marian replies, wincing a little 
at the idea of anyone using such an expression as this about 
the high-minded and honourable gentleman whom she has 
lured into the trap of loving her. ' It isn't exactly that ; that 
is, it was circumstances, and not Mr. Wrighton, lured me on ; 
and Sophia thinks so much of him, that I got to take her view 
of things before I knew where I was ' 

* That's exactly it ; before you knew where you were, you 
found yourself engaged to this parson fellow,' Charlie Anger- 
stein cuts in, in a tone that shows he is fully satisfied that his 
eloquence and arguments are unanswerable. ' That's just the 
way with them ; they get hold of a girl, and exercise what they 
call a spiritual influence over her, and get her to make a fool 
of herself.' 

He checks himself abruptly, for a warning flash is emitted 
from Lady Marian's usually sweet blue eyes. 

' A fool that he is, to speak in that way of a man who's as 
far superior to him as I am to his horrid old mother !' the girl 
thinks contemptuously ; but she remembers Wrettsley and all 
that Wrettsley means, and knows that she could ill bear to see 
some inferior beauty presume to rival her next season, and 
carry off the Wrettsley prize. Accordingly she prudently veils 
her contempt, and merely says quietly : 

c You say it's all so easy for me to get myself out of this — 
this entanglement, that you might as well show me the way.' 

She reddens as she utters her challenge, and her lovely blue 
eyes beam upon him like encouraging stars. He forgets that 
there are two or three other equally pretty, well-born and 
connected girls equally ready to have him ; he forgets that he 
has been forming strong resolutions lately ' not to marry until 
he has had a further fling;' above all, he forgets his coming 
mother, and so he speaks in haste. 

* One way out of it — the best way too, I think — would be to 
take me. Will you ?' 
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* I always take the " best way," when it's pointed out to me/ 
she laughs without the least embarrassment ; but she lets him 
take her hand, and kiss her cheek at the same time, and so, in 
spite of her perfect composure, he inspires himself with the 
belief that she is madly in love with him, and nerves himself 
for the coming contest with his terrible mother, with the ill- 
founded assurance that ( Marian will stick to him like a brick.' 

And now it has come to pass that this terrible mother, the 
great and awful Diana herself, is in their midst — has been in 
their midst for three overwhelmingly exhausting days, and no 
one as yet has had the courage or the recklessness to tackle 
her with the truth concerning Charlie. During these days 
-Lady Diana has been something almost too sweet and good 
for human nature's daily food. She has extolled the place and 
put everybody in a good humour with themselves and her by her 
freely bestowed praises. Kitty Brydon, whohad regarded her lady- 
ship's coming when it was first heralded among them with strong 
disapproval, is disposed now to look upon Lady Diana as one 
of the ' nicest, most straightforward women out* ' She has no 
prejudices, and doesn't make mountains out of molehills,' Kitty 
says approvingly to Lord Lorlington, and Lorlington replies : 

* She's an old cat, who knows when to conceal her claws, 
but they're there, and they're sharp all the time; I wish the 
theatricals had never been thought of, since she has made them 
the excuse for bearing down upon us.' 

'Don't say that; don't wish that the theatricals had never 
been thought of,' Kitty says pathetically, suffering a look of 
gentle sadness to steal over her pretty face. Then, seeing that 
he has not taken the cue, and is not going to ask her, * Why 
not ?' she flashes into animation, and adds : 

1 But how foolish I am to imagine that others — that even 
you can understand what an oasis in the desert of my life this 
little stage at Retchingham will always seem to me.' 

' You always give me the idea of being one of the brightest 
and happiest women in the world,' he says, beginning to look 
interested; and Kitty shakes her head deprecatingly, and 
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smile? resignedly, and altogether poses as the patient and un- 
complaining lovely sufferer very prettily. 

* Ah well ! 1 am glad the little theatre has been a success 
since you've enjoyed it, Mrs. Brydon ; but all the same I wish 
it hadn't been the cause of bringing that desperate old Lady 

Diana among us ' And as he says this Lady Diana comes 

into the room where Kitty and he are idling their time away 
in what looks like a flirtation, and hears him. 

4 Your husband told me that the library was sacred to lovers, 
and people who are on the brink of becoming lovers, so I 
thought I'd come and see if Charlie was fooling away his time 
with any one of the pretty young ladies who are about the house,' 
Lady Diana explains, with smiling malice, to the gracefully 
composed young married woman, whose imperturbable sang 
froid does not desert her, though the attack made upon her 
is unexpected, and the situation in which she finds herself 
through it, perplexing in the presence of Lord Lorling- 
ton. 

* How gratified you must be to find that your fears for Mr. 
Angerstein were groundless,' Kitty says coolly ; and Lorlington 
is unwary enough to add : 

* I think Charlie can take care of himself, Lady Di ; it strikes 
me he knows what he is about, and that if he had been here 
with one of the pretty young ladies you would have found it 
difficult'to rout her.' 

'We shall see about that when the time comes for me to dis- 
cover the fooling and detect the pretty young lady,' Lady Diana 
laughs,- in those loud savagely mirthful tones of hers, which 
have already rung the death-knell of many of her son's brightly 
born hopes. Then her ladyship makes for the door before they 
can either of them compose the conciliatory speech which each 
feels that it would be well to utter ; and as she is about to dis- 
appear, she looks back to add : 

' I shall tell your husband that he has made a mistake for 
once in his life, Mrs. Brydon, and that he sent me on a fool's 
errand in search of lovers in this library ; when he hears who I 

15 
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found here he wijl be ready to acknowledge his mistake, and 
be sorry he sent me, won't he ?' 

Kitty's face pales a shade or two under this maliciously 
aimed blow, but she will not give her adversary the satisfaction 
of showing that she feels it. 

'Tell him what you like, Lady Diana, only please don't 
expect me to detect wit or to profess to find amusement in any 
poor joke you may make at my expense ;' and then Kitty, who 
is possessed of a vast amount of natural ease, as well as of a 
rarely trained gift of dissimulation, picks up a book that happens 
to be on the table before her, with the well-expressed air of 
one who has been interrupted in the reading of a novel of 
absorbing interest. 

' My jokes are not meant to amuse,' Lady Diana snorts, as 
she bounces out and bangs the door behind her. Then for a few 
moments she pauses in the hall, hesitating as to the direction 
in which she shall wend her steps and shoot out her stings. 

' If she hadn't been so audacious and so insulting, I might 
have thought there was nothing in it and have let it pass, but 
I see she's one of those intriguing women who'll use her influ- 
ence over that boy Lorlington to make him defy me, and back 
up his sister's absurd designs on Charlie. Ton [my word, it's 
hard to tell what young women are coming to ; for her to sit 
there without a blush on her face, bandying words with me, 
when if she had been a good modest girl she'd have been 
covered with guilty confusion ! I shall keep my eye on that 
case, and if I see anything more that I disapprove of, the whole 
world shall know it.' 

As she comes to this mental conclusion Lorlington comes 
out from the library, shouting back a laughing heart-free re- 
joinder to some remark made to him by the companion he is 
leaving. And Lady Diana feels that they are laughing at her 
for having lighted on a mare's nest, and her wrath is kindled 
more hotly than ever against most people in general, and 
Lady Marian's connections, in however remote a degree, in 
particular. 
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It is while she is in this inauspicious mood that her son, 
impelled by relentless fate, approaches her with the subject of 
his love. 

He has been quite conscious during these debilitating days 
of suspense and hesitation, that his mother has fathomed the 
full meaning of those relations with Lady Marian which he 
has established rather against his own will and judgment And 
she has been fully aware of this consciousness on his part, and 
not at all indisposed to play upon it, and render him a little 
more uncomfortable than nature and providence have combined 
to render him already. And while his filial spirit has been 
thus wrung and weakened, Lady Marian has been l at him' to 
1 speak out/ 

' I am walking in chains till you've told Lady Diana/ Marian 
says to him. ( Mamma is always marvelling that I put up with 
it, and when mamma begins to "marvel" at anything her 
daughters do, the unlucky daughters are tempted to do the 
reverse on the instant, I can tell you, and Lorlington seems to 
think it understood/ 

* I'd like Lorlington and your mother to be in my shoes 
when I do speak to Lady Di/ Lady Diana's son says de- 
jectedly, and Marian gives him a sharp glance which shows 
him to her as a creature of very different stamina to the man 
whose heart she is galling all this while, for Charlie Anger- 
stein's sake. 

1 Perhaps you had better never speak to your mother at all 
about it,' she says sneeringly ; * I am quite ready to tell Lor- 
lington, when he asks me " why it's off," so soon after my 
telling him that " it's on," that you are quite as much afraid of 
Lady Diana as your worst friends say you are/ 

1 That's hardly kind, Marian/ 

' I know that, I know it's unkind and coarse too, and I am 
sorry for having said it,' the girl cries, with the tears softening 
the lustre of her usually unclouded blue eyes, ' but I am so 
puzzled, and I do so want to see some one else courageous, 
before I tax my courage to tell all the truth to Mr. Wrighton/ 

15—2 
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1 Do drop him 1' Charlie groans ; ' it's awful to me to hear 
you harking back in the way you do when I look to you to 
show me an example of straightforward daring, you know I 
do,' the spoilt son pleads piteously. If Lady Di hears of him 
my case will be dished, I know it will, and then . you'll blame 
me for what I can't help, and Lorlington will have the right to 
say I am a blackguard.' 

Lady Marian laughs. ' He'll never use such a strong epithet 
about you, Charlie ; we Bruffs have a wonderful sense of the 
fitness of things, I assure you.' And, stung by her words, 
Charlie springs up and resolves to have it out with his mother 
without delay. 

He hears that she has ' gone out into the grounds alone/ 
and following the direction some one fancies she has taken into 
a high-hedged, straight, uncompromising laurel walk, from 
whence there is no escape saving at either extreme end, he 
presently comes upon the figure of his mother striding trucu- 
lently along. 

Her ladyship is not wont to sacrifice to the graces in the 
light of day. When night and artificial light reign supreme at 
banquet and ball, few more lustrous .diamonds and emeralds 
are to be seen in the full blaze of the London season than 
Lady Diana's. But for a morning promenade in the damp in 
an old country-house garden, the ' first thing she can catch up 
is good enough,' she says. It happens this morning that, half 
blinded by her rage at being completely baffled by c pert Mrs. 
Brydon ' (as she styles that fair young piquant dame), the first 
thing upon which she has alighted which conveys the idea of 
warmth and protection from the damp is a red flannel petticoat. 
This she-has adapted to the requirements of her shoulders, to 
the best of its ability, and on her head she has placed a 
Japanese sun hat, trimmed with a light blue silk handkerchief, 
and some folds of muslin which bad been showy in those 
departed summer days when its owner wore it at tennis on the 
lawn. It is faded, soiled, battered, and being no longer new, 
and taken in conjunction with the hastily adopted red petticoat. 
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it gives an air of unartistic and squalid Bohemianism to the 
'daughter of a hundred earls.' It is in this guise that she 
meets her son, and as he regards the aspect of the fantastic 
arbiter of his destinies, his heart fails him for very trouble. 

' They told me you had come out here, so I took my chance 
of finding you, though I could hardly believe that you had 
come out in this drizzle,' he begins cheerfully; and with a 
champ and a snort that shows the war-horse spirit is awaked 
within her, she replies : 

* I came out here to escape from a foul atmosphere, and get 
a breath of pure air, if such a thing exists near these people. I 
always knew what the women-folks were, but up to to-day I've 
believed Lorlington to be the one respectable member of his 
family; now I find him as bad as the rest, quite as bad.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SUBTLE STEERING. 

C I look upon it as one of the most disgraceful attempts to 
entrap a single-minded, honourable man that I've ever heard 
of, much less met with,' Lady Diana says, gathering the folds 
of her petticoat about her shoulders with ungraceful energy, at 
the expiration of half an hour's futile argument with her only 
son on the subject of his contemplated alliance with Lady 
Marian Bruff. * 

'Really, mother, you might phrase your act of accusation 
against them and me more in accordance with the rules of 
civility and common sense,' Charlie Angerstein says rebel- 
liously. 'They haven't entrapped me, whatever that may 
mean, and I'm not 'single-minded' in the way of being 
supinely ductile ' 

' If you're double-minded, I decline to deal with you utterly,' 
his mother interrupts, stopping to shake some gravel out of her 
rather loose goloshes ; ' and as for the girl, and that mother of 
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hers, I know what my opinion of them always has been, is at 
present, and always will be.' 

* You would quickly alter that opinion if you had a talk with 
Marian,' the lover says eagerly. ' She has a wonderful character 
for a girl, clear as crystal and steady as a rock.' 

'Mr. Wrighton has found her both clear and firm, hasn't 
he ?' Lady Di cuts in with her caustic, loud laugh. ' I suppose 
you thought I knew nothing about that little episode in your 
artless and ingenuous Marian's career, eh ? You thought to 
keep me in the dark about that rather derogatory and very 
detrimental transaction, did you?' 

'Wrighton is a gentleman, and a splendid fellow; there 
would be nothing derogatory in it, even if there had been any- 
thing between them.' 

' Then if he's a gentleman, and a splendid fellow, she ought 
to be more ashamed of herself for throwing him over than if he 
was the reverse.' 

' It's impossible for you to judge her conduct in the affair 
correctly, mother ; I assure you that it is. She was staying 
with her sister, and Lady Sophia influenced her injudiciously 
in favour of this man. I know all about it; Marian has 
assured me that, much as she respected him, her heart was 
untouched the whole time, and I am perfectly satisfied that I 
have succeeded where he failed,' Charlie says, with the 
grandiloquent air of a prosperous lover. 

' Perfectly satisfied, are you, poor dupe ?' Lady Di sneers. 
1 1 hope your faith in her won't be shaken too violently yet 
awhile. She's very pretty, I admit ; not half as good-looking 
as May Gardiner, but still very passably pretty.' 

, ' You told me that if I married May Gardiner I should have 
Wrettsley with such an income as would compel me to let it, 
and that you would leave every other acre and penny you 
possess to your Scotch nephews. May was a very nice girl, 
but she was not worth such a sacrifice as that,' Charlie says re- 
proachfully. 

' But you think Marian is worth such a sacrifice as that, do 
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you ? Lady Di shouts out ; * for I'll make the same terms with 
you if you marry Marian Bruff as I would have made if you 
had married May Gardiner. Your father had unlimited confi- 
dence in my discretion, remember, and while I live I may keep 
you out of anything that I think it unadvisable you should 
have. When I die it will be different I'm quite as well aware 
that you will be a wealthy man then as you can be yourself; 
but I'm a tough woman, blessed with a wonderful constitution, 
and I come of a long-lived race. Don't forget these facts when 
you're talking of the delights of marriage on a modest com- 
petency for a time with your fellow-fool.' 

' You can never suppose me capable of calculating on your 
death, mother !' Charlie, who is soft-hearted, says with emotion ; 
and Lady Di steels herself against her growing inclination to 
relent 

1 It would be foreign to your real nature to do so, I know 
that, Charlie ; but the people you have got among are capable 
of perverting your heart to any extent. Lady Lorlington her- 
self is one of the most audacious, unskilful, bold-faced, unscru- 
^ pulous match-makers I ever met with, and I've known a good 
many. She hunted you for Sophia, and when that failed she 
got that scamp of a son of hers to aid in trapping you for this 
other one. I say nothing against the girl herself; there 
may be some good in her, though I doubt it, in spite of her 
being the daughter of her mother, and of her having cruelly 
jilted a man who is worlds too good for such a selfish, heartless, 
frivolous chit ; still, as I say, I'll say nothing against the girl ; 
but her mother's a regular old schemer, and her brother is a 
vicious scamp.' 

' Lorlington is one of the best and most honourable young 
fellows out, mother,' her son interrupts warmly. 

1 Then it doesn't say much for the goodness and honour of 
the rest, if he is so,' Lady Diana retorts ; and then she pro- 
ceeds to lash out against the iniquities of the period of which 
such women as Mrs. Brydon, and such young men as Lord 
Lorlington, are the outcome. 
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* I may as well tell you that I consider myself most dis- 
tinctly pledged to Marian/ Charlie says obstinately; 'your 
abuse of all her people will only make me wretched, it won't 
induce me to back out of my engagement like a cur.' 

• It would have been different if she and you had not con- 
spired to try and deceive me,' Lady Diana cries. 'You've 
trusted others mors than you have your own mother, for days 
past ; I've seen it in the woman's great fat face, that she has 
been triumphing in the fact of knowing more about my own 
son's affairs than I do myself. Flesh and blood can't stand 
it, that she should know my own son withheld his confidence 
from me.' 

1 She could only think that I stood in wholesome awe of 
you,' Charlie says humbly, hoping much from this change of 
mood. But his fiery-souled mother is not disposed to sur- 
render. Accordingly, recalling her martial spirit from the 
unaccustomed path of tenderness which she has been feigning 
to be tempted to tread, she replies : 

4 It's right enough that you should be in fear of me to a 
certain extent, but " perfect love casteth out fear," we're told, 
and at least you ought to have had sufficient respect for me to 
have refrained from joining these people in the endeavour to 
throw dust in my eyes. There now ! we have each said our 
say, and I am going in to tell Janet to pack my things ; and 
as you'll have to come with me, you had better go and find 
out about the trains, and see for something to take us to the 
station.' And with this bit of advice Lady Diana makes her 
way, with rapid strides that are worthy of the most stalwart 
pedestrian of the opposite sex, towards the house, leaving 
Charlie to digest both advice and indignation as best he can. 

' It's treating me like a child, and inferring that I am a fool 
at the same time,' the young man says to himself, in his wrath, 
as he follows — but at some distance — the footsteps of his 
infuriated mother; 'and after all her threats are not very 
awful : it will all be mine when she — by-and-by, that is, and 
meanwhile Marian and I can rub on at Wrettsley. Marian's a 
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dear, sensible girl; she'll make the best of things, and not 
want to launch out while the old lady lives ; and it will show 
everyone that she must be deuced fond of me to stick to me 
through all this.' 

But though he consoles himself for his mother's rough 
reception of his tale of love with these reflections, he does in 
his innermost heart wish that it were not his portion to have 
such a tale to tell just now. Lady Marian is very lovely, very 
bright, very amusing, and a capital girl altogether to have about 
a house when there are a number of people in it who must 
be amused. But he could have appreciated her for being all 
these things quite as thoroughly if she had not shown him the 
way to propose to make her his own. As he himself expresses 
it, he ' is not ripe for marriage yet.' He has not had enough 
of seeing and feeling that he is one of the best-sought men, 
even in London, by both mothers and daughters. He feels 
almost as if Lady Marian had defrauded him of a portion of 
his birthright, and one of his proudest manly prerogatives, in 
getting him to tell himself off to her sole service for the 
remainder of his life. And if his ardent love for her is to 
create difficulties between himself and his omnipotent mother, 
welll his ardent love will be a detrimental and not-to-be- 
sufficiently-reprobated nuisance. 

It is in this frame of mind that he goes back to meet his 
young betrothed, who is considerately making it easy for him 
to secure an immediate tite-d-tite with her by secluding herself 
in the morning-room, at the door of which she makes an 
unexpected appearance as he is passing by. 

She looks reassuringly indifferent to the result of his dreary 
and damp interview, which has been fraught with such 
momentous consequences to her. For a moment this indif- 
ference relieves him, the next it mortifies him. Men are apt 
to be thus inconsistent when aught that touches themselves 
individually is concerned. 

* Come in, and help me to decide a question that is stand- 
ing between me and my rest,' she begins blithely. i I'm going 
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to do a bedroom in crewels — curtains, ottoman, mantelpiece, 
bed-hangings, quilt, occasional tables, everything in fact, and 
I can't make up my mind to decide between the merits of sun- 
flowers and branches of Siberian crab-apples; they're both 
lovely things, aren't they?' she asks, sticking the patterns 
under his eyes ; but he pushes them away impatiently, without 
bestowing an instant's regard upon them, and replies : 

' I've just been speaking to Lady Di, and I assure you I 
don't feel equal to the task of judging crewels.' 

'I dare say not,' Marian says, nodding her head gravely, 
but still bestowing a wrapt regard upon the patterns. She is 
determined not to show the slightest interest in, nor to pay 
the least outward attention to, Lady Di's decision. Whatever 
the latter may be, Marian has made up her own mind to 
follow her own will, and to be guided by her own judgment ; 
and she knows enough of this latest captive of her bow and 
spear to feel tolerably sure that where she leads he will follow, 
and that if it ever comes to the point of her being compelled 
to raise her standard against his mother that he will fight 
under that standard at her bidding. Meantime, there is not 
the least occasion either to be, or to seem, anxious about Lady 
Di's view of the case. Her only anxiety has been that Lady 
Di should know of it ; this has been essential to Lady Marian's 
own dignity. As to Lady Di's opinion about it, ' I can wait 
for that,' the girl tells herself with a half-laugh, as she holds up 
the apple pattern before her dejected lover. 

' You see it will be a work of time,' she says in an explana- 
tory tone. * I must make up my mind to a beginning at once, 
or I shall not get it done before next season ; and when the 
season begins, mamma will back its claims against the crewels 
very powerfully ; so do say, do help me to choose — shall it be 
sun-flowers or ' 

'You think more of the crewels than of my happiness, 
Marian,' the lover says, impatiently pushing the patterns on 
one side. ' I can't tell you how harassed and annoyed I am 
feeling; I thought I should have met with sympathy from 
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you, but everyone is careless and indifferent about my feelings, 
I find.' 

' You haven't told me what has ruffled your feelings yet/ she 
said coolly. 

' My mother's reproaches and opposition/ he explains curtly ; 
and Lady Marian flashes a beautifully bright note of interroga- 
tion at him with her eyes, as she asks : 

1 Her reproaches about what ? I can't pretend to offer you 
sympathy for having had to endure her reproaches till I learn 
in what you have offended.' 

'She says I haven't been frank with her about you.' 

4 1 think I told you the same thing ; at least, I told you that 
it was my due that she should know it three days ago. I am 
glad to find that Lady Di has such a proper appreciation of 
what you owe to me.' 

She laughs lightly as she says this, but he quite understands 
that a very sober earnest lies buried in her jest, and in his 
petulance and bewilderment he is more than half inclined to 
quarrel with her for being so self-possessed and clear. 

1 My mother was rather thinking of what was due to herself, 
I fancy. Do put those beastly wools down, Marian, while I 
am with you; you don't seem to care a bit about my going 
away directly. I believe in your heart you're hankering after 
that parson fellow still ; if I thought so, and I ever find him 
tampering with you, I'll let him know what it is ' 

1 Let him alone in every way,' she cries, snatching her hand 
away from him, and asking herself in that instant if Wrettsley 
and all that appertains thereunto will repay her for this de- 
gradation. ' What do you mean about going away directly F 
she goes on, quietly deciding in Wrettsley's favour ; and then he 
explains to her that he is under sailing orders to attend that 
war-spite, his mother, by the next train. 

' You don't mean to tell me seriously that you're going off 
in this way P she asks. 

' What can I do ? You must understand how I am situated, 1 
he pleads ; ' everything, literally everything, hinges on her will 
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and pleasure. I am powerless in her hands, thanks to my 
father's idiotic will and absurd confidence in her/ 

'You should ha* told me that before, laddie/ she laughs out; 
and then she changes her demeanour, throws her head up, and 
looks equal to the unpleasant task of facing a dozen Lady Di's 
if that be needful, as she says : 

' Don't talk of being i( powerless ;" if you show that you feel 
you're that, your own mother will be right in thwarting you and 
despising you ; tell me exactly what has passed, and then I'll 
tell you what to do/ 

Then, to the credit of his accuracy, he tells her exactly what 
has passed between his mother and himself. And Lady Marian 
is thoughtfully revolving the communication in her mind, and 
pondering over the form of words in which she shall clothe her 
counsel, when Lady Diana comes striding in. 

Her son starts to his feet, and begins offering a hurried ex- 
planation, through which an apologetic vein runs, to his mother, 
for not having procured for her the information she craves 
about the train. But Lady Marian, his fellow-sinner, and the 
one who is designed to be his fellow-sufferer by his mother, 
neither starts nor betrays any other sign of astonishment or 
annoyance. 

' I'm ready to travel as soon as I know how and when I'm 
to go/ Lady Diana begins raspingly ; and then Marian says 
sweetly : 

* Charlie, how negligent of you not to have forwarded Lady 
Diana's hurried preparations/ then she turns to Lady Di, 
and adds : 

' Mamma can't bear being jerked out of any plan suddenly ; 
she'll be so sorry that you're obliged to go in this abrupt way. 
I hope it's no bad news that is taking you away so abruptly ?' 

* It's just the worst news I've ever had in my life, young 
lady/ the terrible arbiter of Charlie's fortunes says sternly, as 
that young man makes a hurried exit from the room. ' It's the 
news that my son — my only son — has made a fool of himself/ 

' That, indeed, is bad news for me !' Lady Marian* says 
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quietly ; but though Lady Di admires the girl's sangfroid^ she 
is not going to be conquered by it. 

* Indeed, and I fear you'll have cause seriously enough to 
regret it,' Lady Di goes on, seating herself by the table, and 
beginning nervously to muddle up the crewels into a hopelessly 
confused heap. i You'll find it no light work to compensate a 
man for all he will lose if he marries you — against my wish.' 

Lady Marian listens to this meditatively and politely. 

1 1 assure you he shall never marry me against your wish, 
Lady Diana. I would never consent to do that, even if my 
family would allow it,' Marian says, with a degree of good- 
humoured firmness that puzzles her opponent, who has prepared 
herself to meet with petulance, with pleading, with proud op- 
position, but not with this perfect, quiet acceptation of the 
position. 

('There's one thing that's satisfactory about it,' the old lady 
thinks admiringly, ' and that is, if Charlie does marry this girl, 
he will have a wife who will be quite capable of guiding herself. 
And that will be a state of affairs to be most fervently desired, 
for he's as incapable of guiding a woman as he is of steering 
himself. ') 

* So,' Lady Marian goes on suavely, ' until your wishes coin- 
cide with your son's, rest in peace. If you never express a 
wish for him to marry me, he will never do so.' 

' How can you promise so much for him ?' 

i I promise for myself only. If he gets restive, and insists 
upon marrying a lovely dairy-maid, I shall feel no surprise, and 
no responsibility ; but I have pleasure in promising for myself/ 

' It seems to me that yours is rather a calculating and cool- 
hearted attachment to my son/ the mother says in reply to this 
assurance ; ' there's more sense than sentiment on your side, 
for you're disposed to take my view of it already/ 

Lady Marian looks up, meets a keenly penetrating gaze, and 
resolves to try conclusions, after her own fashion, with the one 
who levels it at her. 

1 1 should be weak indeed if I did not take your view of the 
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case, and understand that you are the best guardian of your 
son's dignity and honour. What can they be to me in com- 
parison with what they are to you ?' she says ; and Lady Diana 
begins to feel that with such a daughter-in-law as this for an 
ally she may ride roughshod with impunity over society's head. 

Besides, it piques the elder woman to see that the younger 
one actually has the courage of her opinions to such an extent 
that she can go on sorting crewels, and arranging patterns on 
oatmeal cloth with untrembling fingers, just as though her fate 
with regard to Charles Angerstein were not trembling in the 
balance. In her present calm frame of mind and perfect state 
of consciousness of what is due to herself, Lady Marian is, it 
appears, quite capable of breaking off the projected alliance, 
and permitting the world to know that she has done so. Now, 
in spite of her manly manner and habit of looking at things as 
they are, rather than as they seem, Lady Diana has a womanly 
heart for her son. There is something almost terrible to her, 
something in the nature of a crime that ought to bring about 
its own immediate punishment, in the possibility of her son 
being thrown over, jilted— treated, in fact, as any other woman's 
son might be treated — with impunity. Additionally, there is a 
charm even for her in this girl's grace and brightness, in her 
good looks and nonchalance. Accordingly, having these truths 
borne in upon her strongly, and having withal a lurking love of 
gratifying the smallest heart's desire of Charlie's heart, she re- 
solves to yield, and so yields entirely. In answer to Lady 
Marian's last remark she says, taking one of the busy untrem- 
bling hands in her own : 

1 And I should be weak indeed if I didn't welcome you as 
a daughter at once, my dear ; you've neither defied me, nor 
cringed to me, nor tried to humbug me; and most girls in 
your position would have done one of these things, and many 
would have done all three. I'm a rough-tongued, bad tem- 
pered old woman ; you know that as well as I do myself, but 
I've seen enough of you this morning to make me promise 
you that I'll never show any roughness or ill-temper to you — 
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that, in fact, I'll do my best to help Charlie to make you 
happy.' 

'And you won't go away by the next train ?' 

'Well, I suppose your mother would like to have a talk 
with me ?* 

' Yes, and Lorlington too. You'll find Lorlington sweet to 
talk business to ; ever so much nicer than mamma. 9 

'I shall have a talk with him about something besides 
your business,' Lady Di says, assuming her customary air, which 
instantly reminds her auditor of the high and martial tramp 
of the war-horse. * I've been watching the case, and anything 
like the audacity of that vainglorious little doll, Mrs. Brydon, 
and the imbecility of her husband, and the infatuation of your 
brother, I never saw equalled ! Does Lady Lorlington ap- 
prove of it ?' 

' Mamma never interferes with Lorlington, and never dis- 
cusses such subjects with me,' Lady Marian says coolly, and 
then Charlie comes back, looking cowed and woe-begone, and 
is surprised to find that, thanks to Marian's subtle steering, the 
course of his true love has run perfectly smooth. 

The engagement is proclaimed at once to all in the house 
with the unqualified assent of both families, and Lady Di an- 
nounces intentions of almost unheard-of liberality. It is clearly 
her intention that, if money can do it, her daughter-in-law shall 
shine with a lustre that will reflect radiantly upon herself. 

It is settled very shortly that the young people shall have a 
house at Prince's Gate, and that Wrettsley shall be entirely 
resigned to their sole use ; and the greatest authorities in the 
matter of trousseau are written to without delay, and the An- 
gerstein family jewels are sent to be reset and arranged. While 
these preliminaries are taking place there is no intercourse be- 
tween Basilhurst and Retchingham. But when the ' projected 
alliance in high life ' has become press property, Lady Marian 
feels that it behoves her to write * that ' letter, the necessity for 
writing which has weighted her heart with care even during these 
first days of her triumph. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'then look to thy shining!' 

Lady Lorlington adverted to the subject once, and only 
once, and this was on the occasion of Marian's engagement to 
Charlie Angerstein being graciously acknowledged by Lady 
Diana. 

' If you like, Marian, I will save you the trouble of writ- 
ing to Sophia, or to anyone else in that neighbourhood about 
it, 1 she k says to her daughter, and Marian's reply perplexes 
her. 

' No, thank you, mamma ; I have heard that it is an awful 
thing — the most painful thing in this world of pain — for a mother 
to have to proclaim her daughter's shame.' 

'But, dearest child ' her ladyship begins, and then she 

halts, deeming it better not to utter any protest at all, rather 
than to make a vague and weak one. 

As the hour appoaches which Marian has told herself is 
the very latest to which she may defer the writing of the com- 
munication she has to make, the heart which beat so evenly, 
and the hands that were so untrembling while she was trying 
conclusions with Lady Di, palpitate and quiver painfully. For 
a few weak, wild minutes she has allowed herself to feel how 
much easier and. pteasanter it would be to write the tidings 
to Sophia, and leave her to break them to her friend at 
Horham. But presently she puts the temptation to do this 
easier and pleasanter thing away from her, and resolves that she 
will not attempt to avoid one pang which ought righteously to 
be hers. 

' If I can only write in such a way as to compel him to 
despise me without hurting him more than need be, I shall 
feel more comfortable ; but he won't do that, I know ; he'll 
make excuses for me, and tell himself that I'm not half as 
faulty as I am, and go on caring for me still. Why did I do 
it? Why didn't I let him alone? There was no real pleasure 
even in winning him, because I knew, all the time. that I 
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should have to lose him again. I should like to make him 
feel that I am no more trustworthy, and no more worth wast- 
ing time in thinking about, than his half-bred Persian cat is. 
She's always ready to sit in the sun on the lawn with him, 
and to purr when he pets her ; and as soon as the sun ceases 
shining, and she's tired of the lawn, she scratches him if he 
smoothes her, and goes away ; but he goes on liking the cat 
just the same.' 

She is sitting with the pen in her hand before her writing- 
table as these thoughts run through her brain, debating how 
she shall addresss him, and in what words she shall tell him the 
truth. To spare his pride as much, and hurt his heart as little 
as she can, and at the same time to show him that he is the 
gainer by losing her : this is what she is bent upon doing, but 
how can it be done ? 

The time is slipping away ; her letter must be posted within 
an hour, or Sophia may read the news in one of the society 
papers, which will reach her at Basilhurst to-morrow, and she 
(Marian) will be branded in his memory not only as heart- 
less, but a coward. ' It must be done — it must be done at 
once,' she says, and then she dashes off the letter which has 
cost her so many hours of agonizingly anxious thought, in a few 
minutes : 

* Dear Mr. Wrighton, — 

* I want you to understand that I have been a weak, 
untruthful girl to you, and a mercenary, scheming one to 
another man. You are better off in losing me than he is in 
gaining me. If it is any satisfaction for you to know it, let me 
assure you that I feel more ashamed of myself than you can 
possibly feel of me. Sophia will be very angry — and I deserve 
the worst you can say of me. The title of your " friend" can 
be mine no longer, I feel ! How can I subscribe myself ? 

' Marian Bruff.' 

She does not even stay to re-read this note, but hurries it 
into an envelope, and then out of sight into the post-bag, and 

16 
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— burden as it has been for her to have to write it— she does 
not experience the slightest sense of relief when she has done 
so. If she could only feel, ' that's over,' and cease to think 
about the consequences, then could she be very happy indeed 
in the prospect of the mansion at Prince's Gate, and the reset 
jewels of the house of Angerstein. But as it is, her mind will 
go worrying on, painting imaginary pictures of the way in which 
Mr. Wrighton will look when he reads this letter to himself, 
and the manner in which he will deport himself when the news 
it contains becomes the common property of his friends. In 
fact, she cannot forget him, and be as unconditionally well- 
pleased with her position as she would be were it not for the 
memory of him, and of the trust he has reposed in her. 

As for the recipient of this letter, no ones see him read it, 
and therefore there is no competent authority to be quoted on 
the subject of how he looks on the occasion. Nor is he a de- 
monstrative man when he is deeply touched, therefore when he 
does come forth into his parish and among his friends, after 
hearing that Marian is really going to be another man's wife, 
no one can tell from his look or manner that anything has 
befallen him. But he is dreading the approach of any rough 
hand to the surface of his wound, and however kindly meant 
the touch may be, he knows when it comes that he will wince 
under it. 

A slight matter of parochial business, and the feeling that she 
cannot 'know it as yet,' and therefore cannot refer to it, 
combine to lead him into Mrs. Colebrook's drawing-room, 
where the widow and her daughters are sitting. The young 
girls are chatting, smiling, and looking pleasantly conscious. 
The widow is unusually flushed and animated. They give him 
the unmistakable greeitng that is given to a person who has 
been under discussion a minute before his entrance, and then 
subside into an embarrassed silence, which (against his judg- 
ment) draws him into the error of saying : 

1 What is the matter with you all this morning ? What has 
amused you so much ?' 
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r I don't think the girls are " amused " exactly/ Mrs. Cole- 
brook says hesitatingly, ' and I, for my part, feel more annoyed 
than anything else at the scandals these fashionable society 
papers publish under the name of news.' 

He knows that the allusion from which he is shrinking is 
coming now, but still he can only ask : 

' What special bit of so-called " news" has annoyed you now ?* 

c This,' she replies, picking up one of the weeklies and point- 
ing to a paragraph under the heading of ' What I hear,' which 
was as follows : 

4 1 hear that 'the young millionaire commoner, Mr. Anger- 
stein, of Wrettsley, and several other places too numerous to 
mention, has been fortunate enough to secure the heart and 
the promise of the hand of one of the loveliest debutantes who 
has caused a sensation in society for some time past. The 
bride-elect, Lady Marian Bruff, fourth daughter of the Countess 
of Lorlington, though not yet eighteen, has already been made 
the object of a sharp contest between the Church and the 
world. In the interests of the society which she will so greatly 
adorn, we are rejoiced to say that the world has prevailed.' 

He reads through every line of this without any of the 
eagerly watched-for signs of pain or emotion making themselves 
visible on his face. Then he puts the paper down quietly, and 
says: 

1 The announcement of the projected marriage is quite justi- 
fiable. I have it on the authority of the young lady herself 
that she is about to change her name, and, I hope, make some 
man supremely happy. The rumour of a contest about her 
between the Church and the world is a mere vulgar bit of 
padding to lengthen out the paragraph.' 

One by one the young Colebrooks have vanished from the 
room during his speech, and when he concludes it he finds 
himself alone with the widow. To his great vexation, there 
are tears in her eyes and a nervous fluttering colour on her 
usually pale cheeks. He does not want her to feel for him so 

16 — 2 
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strongly. The only human being from whom sympathy can 
come soothingly to him just now is that thorough, strong-hearted 
girl over at Basilhurst, Nelly Brydon. 

But Mrs. Colebrook sees a precious opportunity, and like a 
provident woman determines not to waste it. 

' That you can speak of it at all is a comfort to me, and that 
you should have chosen me to be the one to whom you speak 
is an inexpressible joy and satisfaction,' she says softly, and 
then the tears stream more freely, and she holds out an im- 
ploring, gently-staying hand to him. He can but take it ; it 
would be ungenial and unfriendly were he to refuse what may 
be proffered in single-minded friendliness. Accordingly he 
does take it, rising up simultaneously with the action and 
beginning to say good-bye. 

But she has got him fast, and does not mean him to go off 
and be caught in the rebound by any lesser woman than her- 
self. Pressing his hand more firmly than before, to emphasize 
her words, she dries her tears and says : 

' If that unfortunate affair had continued between you and 
Lady Marian, you would never have heard a murmur from me, 
and no one else would have had the satisfaction of finding out 
how deeply the iron of disappointment had entered into my 
soul. But things are different now : my duty to my children, my 
regard for my own honour, as being their most precious heritage; 
my jealousy for your good name, and the preservation of your 
power in this parish and to your party — all these considerations 
compel me to speak plainly — at last. Think what I must suffer 
in being driven to do so ! — pity me, and — help me V 

1 You have not told me what this mighty truth is which you 
say you are compelled to utter/ he replies rather impatiently, 
for he is not in the mood to enjoy sentimental confidences from 
a middle-aged woman this morning. 

' It is this : the rumour has risen that the long-continued 
attentions you have paid me, the great intimacy that exists 
between us, can only be justified by your intention to make me 
your wife.' 
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She drops her words out haltingly and slowly, but with terrible 
firmness and distinctness. In his amazement he drops her 
hand, and ejaculates in tones of surprise that are raspingly 
mortifying to her : 

' Merciful Providence ! is it possible that people are so blind 
— or so malicious?' 

* It is true that they say this/ she answers deliberately ; and 
then she goes on, with a judicious change back to the beseech- 
ing manner that is more efficacious in dealing with man than 
the domineering one; 'and I must cast myself upon your 
mercy and your goodness to tell me what I am to do ? — what 
I am to say ? — now that these things are said of us ?' 

' I am half maddened this morning/ he says, picking up his 
hat. 

1 But say at least ' 

. ' I can say nothing/ he interrupts ; and then he feels that 
he is being both cruel and cowardly in leaving her under 
the impression that he is going to leave her unsupported 
to bear the brunt of the aspersions which have been cast upon 
them both. 

i I am too bewildered — too shocked, to tell the truth — to be 
competent to advise you this morning/ he says, 'but I'll call in 
this evening — or perhaps I had better not call; I'll write.' 

'In fact, you mean to shun what I must face/ she says 
bitterly ; and with almost a groan he replies : 

4 No, no, not that, in any case; let me go now, and I will see 
you this evening.' 

With this he gets himself away, and as he breathes the open 
air, fresh and pure as it is, coming up from the broad lands 
that lie around Horham, he feels that he is no longer a free 
man, and may be forgiven for thinking : 

'This is worse than losing Marian !' 

He is a generous-minded man, literally ' without reproach 
and above suspicion/ and it does not occur to him to blame 
Mrs. Colebrook for a moment for the action she has taken. 
She has only done the right and reasonable thing; she is justi- 
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fied both from the religious and the worldly point of view in 
striving to defend herself and him from the insidious aspersions 
of the enemy. It comes home to him with the unbending 
force of a real conviction that he has, by the very openness 
and candour which he has shown that she in her friendliness is 
comforting and essential to him, given occasion for the enemy 
to blaspheme. Has he not sought her on every convenient 
opportunity, and have not these opportunities been dangerously 
numerous ? Has it not been the case that he has treated her 
with the familiar regard which a man rarely shows to any 
woman unless he either wishes her to become his wife, or is 
sure that she will not fall into the mistake of wishing to become 
such ! And now she has fallen into thi6 mistake,'or rather, 
the tattlers and busybodies have done so for her, and she may 
be called upon to endure the repetition of the utterances of 
unkind or evil tongues unless he 

Unless he does * what ?' He is on the edge of the plain 
above the river, near to Basilhurst, as he asks himself this 
question ; and before he can answer it he stops and takes off 
his hat and lets the keen northerly breeze play upon his heated 
head. If it is her due, he will offer to render it unto her, for 
she is a good friend, a good woman, a good example, a good 
mother. 

But is it her due ? Has there been aught in the intercourse 
which hitherto he has regarded as so blessed a thing, which 
could naturally and logically lead right-minded men and women' 
to the conclusion that he had been seeking this woman for his 
wife, and that he would wrong her, perjure himself, and so 
injure the great cause which he serves with such reverent 
humility, if he does not ratify these expectations? He cannot 
recall a single instance. The angels in heaven, and the scandal- 
mongers on earth, would alike fail to find a single flaw in his 
conduct or conversation to her as friend and friend only. 

But if it has seemed to be otherwise, if those who are strong 
in their want of faith in all religion, and honour, and virtue, 
have found that in the outside look of things which may enable 
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them on the shadow of the foundation of truth to build up a 
superstructure of falsehood? The most rigorous self-examination 
fails to convince him that there has been anything amiss even 
in seeming, and he is not a man to let himself off easily in an 
examination of this kind. But in spite of all his innocence and 
all his knowledge of the same, he can only tell himself that ' if 
it is her due/ then must he make the sacrifice. 

He has come into Basilhurst village, close to the Rectory 
garden by this time, and just as he is passing through the gates 
he sees Miss Brydon walking quickly down the drive. 

' We have had bad news of Jeffrey to-day, 1 she says rapidly, 
giving him her hand in orthodox greeting, but scarcely checking 
her steps, ' and I am hurrying off to the post with letters from 
Frank to his mother and sisters, and one of my own to Jeffrey's 
wife. It is so sad.' 

Without being quite aware of it himself, he has come over far 
more to see this girl who is trying to hurry away from him than 
to see Lady Sophia, and he feels disinclined to be balked of 
his purpose. Accordingly he turns to accompany her, thereby 
trying Nelly sorely, the companionship of her own thoughts 
being the only companionship that is congenial to her at this 
moment. 

c What is the bad news ; can you tell it to me ?' he asks, and 
Nelly's voice grows thick as she answers : 

* Jeffrey Eyre is very ill— broken down, I fear, from what 
they say, by overwork and mental anxiety ; for some reason or 
other, it can't have been through any fault of his, he has lost 
his situation, and — and — the trouble they are in is very great/ 

' And your sorrow for them is evidently very great too, Miss 
Brydon/ he says with sympathy and admiration. 

' How could it be otherwise ? You know I'd loved Jeffrey 
Eyre all my life, till he married, and then the love changed to 
something that was different, but stronger if possible. You 
must know that all his troubles have been brought about by his 
nobleness : he would have been a rich man if he could have 
borne to owe everything to a girl who loved him.' 
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' You were that girl ?' 

' I was that girl/ she says, with a lighting up of her face that 
looks very much like pride in her declaration. 'Do you 
wonder that I am more sad than sorry when I hear of his 
trouble now ?' 

'You're a very faithful girl, Miss Brydon. I don't think 
your heart will ever wander from its first love.' 

' It never will.' 

' How decisively you speak ! So have others, yet they have 
fallen away/ and then he goes on to tell her about Lady 
Marian. 

' You must be faithful too, though you have lost her,' she 
says when he has told his story. * I think so little of people 
who love, and unlove, and forget : perhaps it is because I can't 
do it myself.' 

4 You think now that you will never marry ?' 

' I know that I shall never marry : how could I ? You don't 
seem to understand; and yet you must know, for you are 
situated in the same way. How could you, being what you 
are, ever desecrate the beautiful purity of the ideal you loved 
in Lady Marian by putting another woman in the place you 
had destined for her ? No, no, no ! we could neither of us 
" fall away," in that way at least.' 

i And yet circumstances might arise that might render it as 
incumbent upon my honour that I should marry, as it was upon 
Jeffrey Eyre, after he had loved and resigned a girl who was 
not only a pure and noble ideality but an equally pure and 
noble reality. What would you say to me if I disregarded the 
claims those circumstances made upon her, and left a woman 
to bear the full brunt of any ill consequences that might arise 
from malicious or idle gossip ?' 

She looks at him with a startled, inquiring gaze. 

' You put the case to me so plainly that I feel those circum- 
stances have arisen,' she says, and then he finds himself con- 
fiding to her the dilemma in which he is placed with regard to 
Mrs. Colebrook. 
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* You who have so generously pleaded Jeffrey Eyre's cause, 
and forgiven him for a folly that is so egregious that it amounts 
to a fault, how will you judge me now ?* he asks. 

( I merely bowed to the inevitable in his case. I knew 
nothing of his intention till he had carried it out ; if I had 
known, don't you think I would have strained every nerve in 
my being to prevent it ? I would have reasoned, persuaded, 
pleaded, and I would have prevailed, for I loved him so.' 

'But to me — it seems to me that it is inevitable that I 
should do this lady what she will think is bare justice. What 
will you say to me ?' 

4 That you're much weaker than a worse man would be/ she 
says frankly. * Do her justice ! make her reparation ! What 
nonsense you have been badgered into thinking ! Why, she 
owes you reparation for the trouble it has given you already. 
The whole thing is too ridiculous ! You to be associated in 
anybody's mind with Mrs. Colebrook in that way ! what dis- 
torted minds the people must have. And I don't like her at 
all for having made her attack when she knew you were heart- 
sore and full of uncertainty.' 

' I must do her the justice of saying, though she has made 
me a more unhappy man than I was before she spoke to me, 
that she is heartsore and full of uncertainty herself. But what- 
ever comes, I am glad I know your opinion; if I do what I 
believe now to be right, hard as it is, you will despise me ?' 

* Yes ; even as I should despise myself if I ever married any- 
one but Jeffrey Eyre,' Nelly says confidently ; and then she 
leaves him, for they have got back to the Basilhurst Rectory 
by this time, and she feels that it will be better that he should 
say what has to be said to Lady Sophia alone. 

As he watches her receding form he finds himself quoting 
the lines which describe the only perfect woman who ever lived 
upon this earth — the blessed Mother of our Lord : 

' To sinners what comfort, 
To angels what mirth, 
That God found one creature 
Unsullied on earth/ 
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'They apply to that bright, clear ? truthful nature/ he says 
reflectively ; then he shakes his head and goes on quoting to 
himself : * " But look to thy shining," I believe I should feel 
almost as much hurt as this Jeffrey Eyre would if anything led 
that girl to be a shade less loyal and true than she believes now 
that she will always have the strength to be.' 

Then he goes on and says a few words to Lady Sophia about 
her sister, and hears a few words on the same subject, and his 
heart is sorer after this conversation than it had been before. 

' Of course I have had a letter from mamma vaunting the 
" success Marian has made," as she terms it, and really, now 
that it is over, I congratulate you on your escape from a 
thoroughly vain and mercenary wife. Marian hasn't a particle 
of affection for the poor silly young man whom she has captured 
this time ; mamma lets that out by saying, " Understand, there 
is no romance in the case ; but Marian has sensibly resolved 
to secure to herself every worldly comfort." ' 

( It only distresses me that you should blame or depreciate 
your sister.' 

1 1 wish I could teach you to think as contemptuously of her 
as she deserves to be thought of by you. I wish I could get you 
to see what a prize you would gain if you gained Nelly Brydon.' 

4 My dear friend, I have no desire to bring Miss Brydon's 
scorn upon myself.' 

* I am disappointed ; she is the only woman I could bear to 
see you married to. If she and you will not give me this 
happiness, you must remain a bachelor.' 

'I have no desire to be anything else,' he says truthfully 
enough ; but he does not describe to her the interview he has 
had with Mrs. Colebrook, for he has made up his mind that no 
consideration of expediency shall make him set that lady on a 
pedestal in the eyes of an evil and corrupt generation by the 
matrimonial means she has suggested to him. 

* I will reason her out of the folly in all loving kindness as a 
friend, but she shall never be my wife,' he says in the pride of 
his fictitious strength. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TRIED AND TRUE. 

Jeffrey's illness is of a nature to leave him no alternative. 
He cannot be up and doing any longer ! he cannot bear up 
manfully under the burden which others a little, but he himself 
chiefly, have laid upon his shoulders. He is stricken down by 
a fever that scorches up his blood, and saps his strength, and 
racks him with restless pain, and dulls his consciousness. His 
mind is not ' gone/ and his brain is not ' diseased/ but the 
former is clouded, and cannot fight its way through the darkness 
out into the light, and the latter is on fire ! always on fire. 

The wife who proved herself such an assiduous nurse when 
she was pursuing her career at her aunt's lodging-house has 
lost her zest for, and her skill in, the art of nursing now. She 
is weak, suffering, and unhappy herself, poor woman, and the 
dread of being entirely penniless when the hour of her peril 
arrives renders her nervous and incapable, and utterly indis- 
posed to being in the sick room. 

His two young sisters, at the first sound of fever, have fled 
affrighted back to Blendon, where they are graciously welcomed 
by Mrs. Brydon, between whom and her friends, the Lorling- 
tons, a slight coolness has arisen. There has, in fact, been 
that which in less aristocratic circles would be called a quarrel, 
for Lady Diana has, according to her threat, been ' watching ' 
the case, and the result of her watch has been that she considers 
herself justified in offering warnings and cautions as to what 
' the world will say/ both to the Lorlingtons and Brydons. 

1 If that old hag, Lady Di, is going to remain here I shall 
be off/ Lord Lorlington says to his mother. c She has driven 
the Brydons out of the house with her confounded cackle. ' 
I ' But, my dear boy, you forget Christmas ; it will look so 
odd for you to be away from us all at Christmas, and there's 
no one in town for you to go to.' 

' I shall go and see how Sophia is getting on ; you don't 
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think I am going to stay here with that woman, after her 
beastly cheek to Mrs. Brydon ?' 

* You must admit that Mrs. Brydon made it very easy for 
Lady Diana to find fault with her/ Lady Lorlington pleads. 
* Of course it was not your doing, I know that well enough, 
my dear boy, but still, I feel rather grateful than otherwise to 
Lady Di for having rid the house of the Brydons ; and do 
please remember that Marian's future depends in a great 
measure upon Lady Di, and do be civil to her.' 

I I'll go over and see Sophia,' Lorlington, who is a good- 
natured, easily directed young fellow, says laughingly; and 
his family are well pleased that he should go, while critical 
Lady Di is in possession. 

So Lord Lorlington goes to Basilhurst, and at Basilhurst 
he meets Nelly, and for a fortnight they are a good deal 
thrown together. 

Absorbed as she is in her own thoughts and anxieties about 
Jeffrey Eyre, Nelly omits to notice the rapid development of a 
change of feeling towards her which creeps insidiously over 
Lord Lorlington. He has never in all his life met with a girl 
who is so unaffectedly indifferent about attracting him, or 
engaging his attention in any way. His sister, with an eye to 
what propinquity and pique may combine to do, tells him all 
she knows of Nelly's story. But, a little to her disappointment, 
the narration fails to wean his interest from the girl who has 
lost both lover and fortune. 

I I must say I think your pretty little friend, Mrs. Brydon, 
has played a very shabby part towards her stepdaughter,' Lady 
Sophia ventures to say; and Lorlington gives vent to an 
expression of impatience. 

' I shall have very little to say to " my pretty little friend," 
as you call her, after this, if I find that she has persuaded that 
doting old fool, her husband, to defraud his daughter.' 

' " Defraud " is rather a hard word, Lorlington ; but take my 
word for it, through some influence or other Nelly is no longer 
an heiress.' 
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'She's the jolliest girl out.' 

' And she's as much in love as ever with Jeffrey Eyre.' 

'I like to hear of such constancy; she won't make the 
worse wife for having a strong element of fidelity in her.' 

This is how matters were at Basilhurst the while Jeffrey 
Eyre was struggling through the sharpest and most acute stage 
of his painful illness. Then there came tidings which broke 
up the peace, and made each member of the entire party feel 
that he or she must be up and doing. 

The news is simply this. Mrs. Jeffrey is the mother of a 
son. Jeffrey is still too weak and wandering in his head to 
realize this truth, which ought to be a glad and welcome one 
to him, and — there is no money in the house of which old 
Mrs. Eyre is to be responsible and acting manager in these 
days, as well as being head nurse and keeper of the tiny privy 
purse. 

Where can they turn for succour? Frank is well disposed 
towards his luckless brother and that brother's helpless be- 
longings. But the Rector of Basilhurst has an appearance to 
keep up, and his income is hardly adequate to the legitimate 
calls made upon it Still, he can and does send a cheque to 
his mother which staves off immediate need and keeps the 
wolf from the door of the gaudily furnished little house in the 
Victoria Road a little longer. More than this, he offers to 
make an appeal to the Brydons on behalf of Jeffrey's family, 
and to do it in such a way that Jeffrey shall never be compro- 
mised by it 

'You see how that wretched marriage has dragged down 
and humiliated the whole family,' Lady Sophia says crossly to 
Nelly. c Fancy Frank having to ask a favour of your father 
for Jeffrey 1' 

' I will spare Frank the trouble, and ask the favour of papa 
myself,' Nelly replies. 

1 My dear Nelly, what nonsense ; why, your devotion to 
Jeffrey, aided by his amiable sister Kitty's machinations, has 
cost you your fortune already,' Lady Sophia says scornfully ; 
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but Nelly reminds herself that her father is her father still, 
and that for twenty years of her life she was the sole object of 
his pride, and love, and ambition. Remembering this, she 
resolves to go to Broomhill — to Broomhill, which was once her 
own — as a suppliant for Jeffrey Eyre. 

' She's a female Quixote to do it,' Lady Sophia says to her 
brother ; c but Frank and I feel that we are not justified in 
checking her in leading such a forlorn hope. Jeffrey must be 
supported, I suppose, now that he can't support himself, and 
we have only just enough for ourselves; besides, it's only 
justice that the man who robbed the father should repay the 
son in some way, and we're all agreed that old Brydon did rob 
Mr. Eyre.' 

Lorlington listens to all this and says nothing, but he makes 
up his mind that he must see Nelly before she leaves on this 
mission which his sister deems so Quixotic. 

It is very easy to see Nelly alone. She has no motive for 
evading anyone, and so when he asks her to take a walk with 
him over the crisp snow, she puts on her sealskin coat and hat 
without hesitation, and holds herself openly ready and willing 
to accompany him. 

'And so you are really going to-day? How I dread to- 
morrow,' he says to her, as they turn away from the open 
garden towards the sheltered shrubberies at the side of the 
house. 

1 And how I long for to-morrow ; you understand that, don't 
you? Things are so bad with my friends that I can't rest 
until I have tried to better them by going to papa.' 

' Yes ; Sophia has told me all about that, and I think you're 
more than good and generous.' 

' But you know that it's ^impossible to be good enough or 
generous enough to anyone of whom you're dearly fond,' 
she says, with the open assurance of one who merely states an 
accredited fact. 

4 Then you're dearly fond of Mr. Jeffrey Eyre, I'm to con- 
clude ?' 
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' Dearly, but perhaps not quite in the way you're thinking 
of, Lord Lorlington ; that is, at one time I thought of him 
daily, almost hourly, as the one man in the world whom I'd 
like to marry ; of course, I don't think of him in that way any 
longer ; but it's hard, oh, so hard on me, that I can't do any- 
thing to make his sad life less sad, his hard lot easier.' 

She speaks as she feels, without anything like false shame 
or embarrassment. That she means it, so thoroughly im- 
presses itself as a great truth upon him, that all his vanity 
retires to the rear as he thinks : 

( Would she take me on condition that I looked after Jeffrey 
Eyre's interests ? I'd do that, and more than that, to get her.' 

Aloud, he says : 

( I'll go with you, heart and soul, in helping your old friend, 
Miss Brydon, if you will let me.' 

( It's only my father can help me in this,' she replies, shaking 
her wise, pretty young head. ' He can give me money ; I have 
none of my own left, unfortunately.' 

There is not a shadow of lament in the way in which 
she mentions her loss of fortune; and he, knowing well 
through whose instrumentality she has lost it, is disposed to 
think hard things upon the spot of his * pretty little friend,' Mrs. 
Brydon. 

4 Let me help you in this — in everything — as you will — how 
you will — only let me help you with a right, Miss Brydon f he 
cries, with an enthusiasm which he would strongly condemn in 
any other man. 

' With a right !' she repeats his words in sheer amazement. 

'Yes, as your husband. I wouldn't dare to ask you to 
bless me in this way if I didn't feel that I could help you, and 
do what you're longing to do, though I love you as my life, I 
swear I do, though*I hardly knew it till now ; but I can help 
you about poor Eyre, and your father won't ; he's too much 
under the thumb of Mrs. Brydon to deal mercifully with any- 
one ; but don't think of anything but yourself for once. Can 
you love me ?' 
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The young fellow asks it so honestly and imploringly, that 
Nelly feels a papg of bitter regret that it should be so, as she 
answers, ' No P 

' That's just like you ; out you come with the truth, in a way 
that tells me it is the truth, and that you mean it from your 
heart; but, Nelly, won't that heart alter? Can't it alter? I 
would love you so ; I would prize you so ! You wouldn't be 
able to stand out against the siege that my love would always be 
laying to your heart' 

1 And out you come with the truth too,' she says, with gene- 
rous appreciation ; * but what a poor return I should make for 
your splendid trust in me, if I marry you — for the sake of 
securing your kind offices for the man who will always be dearer 
to me than any other man on earth. No, don't speak ; I know 
as well as anyone can tell me that he's gone from me for ever, 
and I believe I love him well enough to hope that he will grow 
to love his wife as well as I have loved him ; still, though there 
is no false hope, no bad sentiment about my regard for him, I 
couldn't wrong you by doing as you ask me to do while I feel 
it; besides, my father will only be paying a just debt to Jeffrey 
Eyre, whatever he gives me for him ; I couldn't let Jeffrey be 
an object of charity, even though the charity was proffered in 
my name.' 

She cries a good deal as she says this, then vigorously dries 
her tears, and looks at him with a winning smile for forgiveness 
for the outburst. 

'I know it's no good my telling you that I shall per- 
severe, but I shall persevere. I mean to go on trying to win 
you from your purpose of wasting your life on an idea and a 
memory.' 

'And I tell you fairly you won't succeed, though your de- 
termination makes me like you better and better ; I have such 
a low opinion of anyone who can leave off loving one person 
and take to loving another simply because it is expedient' 

c The first love may have been a mere chimera, the second 
one, based on reason, may be the real one,' he urges. 
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1 No, no, not in my case ; my love began in the cradle and 
will only end in the grave,' she says seriously, and then by 
mutual unspoken consent they turn, and begin retracing their 
steps to the house. 

But before they reach the open garden in front of the house, 
Nelly pauses, and seems as if she had something to say which is 
unpleasant, but urgent. 

' What is it, Miss Brydon ?' he asks, quickly responding to 
the expression on her face. 

' Only this ; perhaps I am foolish to ask it ; but I am feel- 
ing so very unhappy and bewildered, and my position in my 
own family is such an altered one, that I hardly know what 
ground I stand on. I want you to tell me that you will never 
let my father nor anyone else know of the honour you have 
offered me/ 

' It's not such a pleasant thing, being rejected, that a fellow 
is anxious to proclaim it/ he said grimly. 

' But I won't have you call it a rejection. I have explained 
to you, without sparing myself, exactly what I feel, and how I 
am situated. And you see the impossibility of my marrying you 
or anyone else, just as clearly as I do myself; you must keep 
my secret, and spare me further trouble.' 

' I suppose I am bound to make the promise, though I 
see no need for making it,' he says. And then he gathers a 
sprig of yellow-berried holly, and goes to her, begging her to 
keep it in memory of this hour that they have spent together. 

i And if ever your resolve against me alters, and I am near 
you, mount your sprig of holly, and let me see you wear it, and 
if I am away from you send it to me. Will you, in return for 
what I have promised you, promise me this ?' he asks eagerly 
and sadly. 

As her heart is, Nelly smiles as she promises to act in a cer- 
tain way, under certain conditions, which she feels sure can 
never come about. 

Lady Sophia is not in the sweetest mood when they re-enter 
the house* 

*7 
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1 If you really want to catch your train, Nelly, I wonder at 
your having idled all the morning away with my brother ; the 
carriage has been waiting at least ten minutes, and Frank is in 
the most dreadful fidget.' 

' I am ready to start at once,' Nelly says cheerfully.' 

' But it's so vexatious \ Frank had a dozen things to say to 
you, and to advise you about, with regard to Jeffrey's busi- 
ness ; you see, if you fail with your father, the whole burden 
of the maintenance of that wretched family must fall on Frank, 
and that will be the grossest injustice to me. Do be concilia- 
tory and diplomatic with your father, I implore you, Nelly, for 
my sake.' 

4 1 shall do my best, for Jeffrey's sake,' Nelly says medita- 
tively, and Lady Sophia puts a few things together rapidly in 
her mind, and feels alarmed at the combination which she fancies 
they make. 

• Nelly, Nelly !' she exclaims impatiently, * why are you look- 
ing so abstracted and uncomfortable ? You're not letting any- 
thing like a flirtation with Lorlington, who's a mere boy to you, 
stand in the way of your duty, are you ?' 

'Indeed I am not. Set your mind at rest. There is 
nothing that in the least resembles a flirtation between Lord 
Lorlington and me.' 

' I am glad of it,' Lady Sophia says, with an unflattering sigh 
of relief; ' it would be so ridiculous and incongruous. I felt 
sure that you, with your good taste, would never encourage any- 
thing of the sort ; but Lorlington is so inflammable. And for 
the last day or two I thought ' 

'Please don't "think" any more,' Nelly cries impatiently. 
' My mind is so full of other things, of real anxieties, that I 
can't sympathize with your imaginary troubles. Where is Frank ? 
I want to hear what I may say from him to Jeffrey after I have 
seen my father, and in case my father is harder than I think he 
will be.' 

' It's no use taking any rash promise from Frank to Jeffrey, 
poor fellow,' and there is a scowl on her fair brow that does 
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away with the fraction of sympathy expressed in her words. 
* As it is, Frank's income is altogether out of proportion to my 
— to our — position, and if he further reduces it by keeping up 
an establishment for his brother's wife, I had better make up my 
mind at once to go back to mamma ; so don't attempt to work 
on Frank's feelings and extract a promise of aid from him, I 
entreat you. 1 

' 1 am sick of being helpless. I must do something for Jef- 
frey, if no one else will, and do it in the best way I can/ Nelly 
thinks, indignantly and despondently ; and it is in this mood 
that she takes her final leave of them all, and utters her few 
words of farewell to Lord Lorlington. 

s I heartily wish you success on your mission, Miss Brydon/ 
he says, as he hands her into the carriage. 

4 Thank you for your words of sympathy and encouragement ; 
I shall remember them affectionately as being the first I have 
heard on the subject/ Nelly says, in tones that she does not 
attempt to lower out of consideration for Lady Sophia, who is 
standing hard-by. 

Frank accompanies the parting guest to the station, and as 
they drive away the brother and sister are left alone. 

' Chilly, isn't it ?' Lady Sophia says, turning sharply to look 
at the one she addresses. 

' Yes — no — I mean I don't find it so/ he replies, for he is 
full of the warm gladness that floods his heart at Nelly's last 
words. 

1 1 was half afraid that you might feel as if the sun were 
setting and chilly night creeping on, now that Miss Brydon has 
left us. All her time till you came was given to the task of 
soothing and comforting Mr. Wrighton for Marian's defection ; 
but since your appearance on the boards she has been ' 

' What ?' 

'More profitably employed, apparently, for you evidently 
seem enchanted with her. I should be nervous, only I happen 
to know that you never remain in an enchanted state long, or 
do anything desperate when you're in it.' 

17 — 2 
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1 1 am afraid you rate my fickleness and sagacity too highly ; 
if I know myself, the spell Miss Brydon has thrown over me 
won't be broken in a hurry, and already I have taken the des- 
perate step of asking her to be my wife !' 

* Mamma will justly look upon me as the worst enemy to my 
own family that exists on the face of the earth,' Lady Sophia 
cries in genuine alarm and anger. ' First Marian, and now you, 
have made fools of yourselves in my house ! Oh Lorlington, 
can't you get out of it P 

1 To my bitter regret, I am not in it yet,' he says. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 

It is not necessary to enter into all the details of Nelly's mission 
of mercy to her father on Jeffrey's behalf. The girl pleads for 
more than life : she pleads for her love with all the eloquence 
of which she is possessed, and she pleads in vain. Mr. Brydon 
is arrogant and inexorable, and in consequence of his exist- 
ence being embittered by a third person at this juncture, he is 
more bitter in his expressions towards his daughter than he 
really feels. 

'I have suffered enough already through the Eyre's pig- 
headedness, and pride, and selfishness,' he says sternly. 
1 Jeffrey was the original offender, and the primary cause of all 
the mortifications and disappointments I have endured, and 
am enduring. He has caused you to disappoint me cruelly, 
and while I see you unmarried and unsettled I shall never 
forgive him ; how I might feel towards him if I saw you occu- 
pying the place you ought to occupy in the world as the wife 
of a man of rank, wealth, and position, I cannot say ; probably 
I should be generous, as it is my nature to be, but as it is, 
Nelly, I wouldn't throw a penny in his direction to keep him 
from starving.' 

c He is your old friend's son, he is your wife' s brother, papa 
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and he is so broken down, ' she says passionately, but in- 
discreetly. 

* My wife's brother ! Ha ! you give a fine reason, indeed, 
for my being a friend in need to him. If it hadn't been for 
his accursed obstinacy about you I should never have put my 
feet in the net his sister has made for them ; you can't realize 
what her ambition and extravagance are, Nelly; you can't 
imagine the state of anxiety I am kept in on account of 
her ' 

He does not finish his sentence, but there is no mistaking 
the dolorous expression of his face. It conveys clearly to his 
daughter that her father does not suffer this acute anxiety on 
account of his wife's extravagance and ambition alone. Heart- 
stricken as she is about Jeffrey Eyre's illness, poverty, and general 
decadence, she still has loving pity to bestow on the sorrows 
of the hard old man who is so deaf to her appeals on behalf 
of the son of the man who had been his patron and dupe. 

' Poor papa,' she says, softly kissing his forehead, and then the 
words seem to be wrung out of her against her will, as she adds : 

* How much happier and better we all were before Blendon 
went from the Eyres ; how much happier we should all be again 
if it went back to its rightful owner.' 

* It will go to its rightful owner at my death/ he says, frown- 
ing : and then, in answer to her inquiring look, he adds : 

4 It will go to your little brother Eyre ; you surely do not 
grudge it to him, Nelly ?' 

* Grudge it to him ! No ! a thousand times no ! I'd rather 
live as Jeffrey Eyre is living now, in want and squalid obscurity, 
than have Blendon unless he shared it with me.' 

'While you nourish such extremely reprehensible feelings 
towards him, I shall not only refuse to help him myself, but 
I'll take very good care that no one connected with me in any 
way helps him either.' 

* You have long since effectually put it out of my power to 
help anyone, even myself, papa,' she says, with sorrowful bitter- 
ness. 
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'And you have yourself to thank for the restrictions I have 
imposed upon you. I am not so unreasoning as to suppose 
for an instant that, with your appearance, and the world's 
knowledge of my wealth, you are unmarried still from want of 
opportunity. 1 

' The world must know that your liberality towards me is a 
thing of the past, papa.' 

1 It should be a glorious thing in the future if you married as 
I would have you marry; if a man of rank, say ' 

'Papa, you have heard from Lord Lorlington,' she interrupts, 
starting up with a crimson face and beating heart, and a faint 
inclination to surrender, and, by accepting Lorlington, purchase 
the means of relieving Jeffrey. 

' 1 am not going to tell you whether I have heard from 
Lorlington or not,' Mr. Brydon says pompously. This is in 
reality the first intimation he has received as to Lord Lorling- 
ton's Undresse for Nelly. But he knows he is more likely to 
gain a fuller knowledge of the subject by allowing it to go by 
implication that he has a slight one already. His pulses beat 
more rapidly than usual, outwardly composed as he is ; for a 
sting would be taken out of his domestic life, which irritates 
him grievously, should his daughter become Lady Lorlington. 

And not only would a sting be extracted, but an ambition 
would be perfectly gratified. If Nelly will only be wise, and 
become a wealthy happy wife, her father feels that he will deny 
her nothing, whatever his acquiescence may cost him. If, in ad- 
dition to being wise, wealthy, and a wife, she becomes a countess, 
he will forgive Jeffrey Eyre, and make something like restitu- 
tion to that, at present, unpardonable offender. 

Nelly sees his perplexity and half-pleased uncertainty, and 
knowing his weakness and his power, she cannot resist trading 
a little on both for Jeffrey's sake. 

' To tell the truth, there is really no reason for my being guilty 
of the folly of supposing that you have heard from Lord Lor- 
lington, papa ; only I thought it just possible that he might 
have written, for he likes to have his will and his way, and his 
will at present is that I should marry him.' 
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Mr. Brydon starts with delight. What a termination, what 
a glorious finale to all ,the fears, and doubts, and disappoint- 
ments that have been burdening him lately, about both wife 
and daughter ! Nelly Lady Lorlington, and Lorlington removed 
from the temptation of finding the society of his (Mr. Brydon's) 
frivolous and fascinating young wife too enthralling ! With a 
sense of gratification and relief that has not been his for years, 
Mr. Brydon speaks out of the fulness of his heart. 

* And if you are sensible and let Lord Lorlington have his 
will, Blendon shall be yours, Nelly, and the boy shall have 
Broomhill. Think of it, Blendon yours, your own, and that 
through no grace r of, nor concession made to you by the 
Eyres ! Think of it, my child — you Lady Lorlington, and 
Blendon your own !' 

* How much you think of these things, of grandeur and 
gratified ambition, papa !' 

' I do ; I acknowledge it ! y 

' And yet, much as you think of them for yourself and your 
own, youVe no feeling for those who are in the lost battle. 
You can reconcile yourself to the fact that Jeffrey Eyre must 
lie where he has fallen, and you won't give a hand to help 
him up ?' 

* There is no saying what I might dtf for him, if I saw you 
Lady Lorlington/ he says eagerly. ' You would be received 
warmly enough by them if you went into the family with 
Blendon in your hand; and my wife could never murmur 
against it, for her boy should have Broomhill. It would be 
such a proud and happy day for me, Nelly, the proudest I 
have ever pictured, even when I thought Jeffrey and you 
understood each other.' 

She shakes her head sadly. * Jeffrey and I have always un- 
derstood each other well enough ; but he would be puzzled 
about me now, if he knew that I was listening patiently to any 
one who speaks of my marrying another man.' 

' He has married another woman ; he has no claim on your 
consideration ; but if you marry Lord Lorlington, it shall be 
smooth sailing for Jeffrey Eyre.' 
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4 And until — I perjure myself?' 

c I will not enable you to move a finger to help him till you 
marry/ her father says impatiently; and Nelly gives up her 
case, feeling that she ' has done what she could/ and failed. 

A subsequent appeal to Kitty, Jeffrey's prosperous sister, is 
equally unavailing. Kitty, among her other accomplishments, 
has the art of uttering blameless platitudes with an easy air of 
being the originator of the same, that is charming enough to 
an auditor who has no vital interest at stake, but that is dis- 
turbing to one who has. 

* I really wonder at your want of self-respect, Nelly/ she 
says suavely. ' Jeffrey trifled with you, threw you aside like 
an old glove, placed you in a false position with your father 
and every one of your friends ; preferred a mere paltry common 
doll to you ; did everything he could, in fact, to show you how 
lightly he thought of you, and still you are ready to run after 
him and confess yourself his humble love-sick slave ! I have 
no toleration for a woman who plays the part fc of the hound 
instead of the hare ; it's not only immoral and irreligious to 
hurl yourself at a married man in this way, but it is such bad 
form ; no man with a grain of sense or a particle of good 
breeding could dream of marrying you if the way you're be- 
having about Jeffrey gets known.' 

' Is it so disgraceful to want to save your brother and his 
wife and child from absolute want ? If it is, I shall go on 
disgracing myself to the end of the chapter/ Nelly replies. 

* Oh, his wife ! Don't quote his wife to me/ Mrs. Brydon 
says impatiently ; i Lorlington was a perfect angel to agree to 
Sophia's marrying Frank when that came out about Jeffrey's 
marriage with a shop-girl; but I should be really sorry for 
Lorlington to hear your ravings on the subject ; he is so fasti- 
dious, so utterly incapable of sympathizing with any violation of 
good taste.' 

' He has heard more of my ravings on the subject already 
than you have had the patience to listen to/ Nelly says col- 
lectedly. 
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' Ah, but then you see he isn't as much interested in you as 
he is in me/ the young stepmother replies complacently. ' You 
know how it is with young men sometimes ; they set up a 
young married woman as their divinity, as their ideal of all 
that is perfect, and they can't bear anything commonplace, or 
coarse, or cross-grained to come in contact with her. I am 
the divinity in Lorlington's case ; it's a pity, because ' 

She pauses, blushes in her bright easy way, and feigns that 
kind of embarrassment which seems to ask of witnesses that 
they should inquire the cause of it. 

But Nelly has no vocation for being a flattering questioner. 
In her eyes this divinityship at which her father's wife hints is 
a shameful' pre-eminence, a disgraceful compliment. Feeling 
this, she puts a sturdy force into her words which leaves young 
Mrs. Brydon no choice but to know they are true. 

' It's a pity, for two reasons : first, because as my father is 
alive, Lord Lorlington must feel disgraced in his own eyes for 
having played so false a part as to make you dream that you 
were his " divinity " or " ideal," or any nonsense of that sort ; 
and secondly, because he must feel sorry for the mistake you 
have made, as he wants to marry me.' 

As she speaks these last words Nelly feels that she is signing 
the death-warrant of any faint hope she may hitherto have re- 
tained of being love-loyal outwardly as well as inwardly to the 
end of the chapter. It does not accord with her strong, clear, 
bright notions of honour that she should declare that any man 
' wants to marry her,' unless she is prepared to go the full 
length of avowing that she is open to marry him. 

But Kitty's highly accentuated cry of astonishment, admira- 
tion, and anger brings vividly before her (Nelly) another view 
of the case. 

* Impossible ! impossible that Lorlington could think of such 
a thing as marrying you ! I am afraid you are deceiving your- 
self terribly. Why, Nelly, he would no more think of commit- 
ting such a folly as marrying you than he would my maid ; you 
forget. What have you to win a man now ? Blendon is your 
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brother's — little Eyre's ; Broomhill is mine ; madness for you 
to think of making a brilliant marriage now, when you are ' 

' Lord Lorlington's,' Nelly says, with a veil of carelessness 
drawn over an aching heart. ' His marriage with me will 
smooth away more than one difficulty, I see ; your divinityship 
and Jeffrey's troubles shall come to an end at the same time.' 

There is nothing more to be said after this. At least, Nelly 
feels that she can say nothing more to her stepmother, and that 
whatever her stepmother may say can matter little. She (Nelly) 
has said that she is ' Lord Lorlington's,' and having said it in 
such a way, to such an audience as her stepmother, there can 
be no drawing back on her part. If Lorlington comes forward 
to claim her now, she must go to him, with such grace as is left 
to her. 

In her wrath at things being as they are, young Mrs. Brydon 
feels that she needs a confidante, and whom can she find so 
fitting for the post as her young sister Grace, who not so very 
long ago, as has been told, was honoured to the extent of 
exciting Kitty's jealousy on the subject of Lord Lorlington ? 
It is a positive relief to the galled spirit of the elder married 
sister that she can inflict pain, on the subject that pains herself, 
on another. 

' It seems that that weak, unstable idiot, Lorlington, has been 
let into the folly of making an offer to Nelly Brydon, and she's 
so off her head at the unexpected honour that she has been 
speaking of herself as quite his property, as entirely belonging 
to him, to me.' 

Grace grows scarlet, runs up the honest, honourable, un- 
sullied red flag of young unscheming love in a moment. 

4 Do you mean that they are engaged ?' she asks ; ' neither 
Frank nor Sophia have said a word about it to any of us.' 

' I mean to say that she implies that they are,' Mrs. Brydon 
snaps ; ' it's rather harder for me to believe that it can be the 
case than it is for you, for I know him so much better ; I know 
how fastidious he is, and how little likely to be able to endure 
things in Nelly that jar upon one. But, as I said just now/ 
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she goes on, waxing wrath again, * he's a weak, unstable idiot ; 
all men are the same rudderless, helpless creatures when they 
are away from the woman they really love.' 

* Do you mean that Lord Lorlington really loves you ? And 
you are married ! Oh, Kitty !' the young sister cries out, in 
wounded vanity and jealpus pain ; and Mrs. Brydon reminds 
herself of the 'safe' and becoming, and replies, with frigid 
dignity : 

' If I meant to say anything of that sort, I should not have 
the bad taste to say it under my husband's roof, or the hardi- 
hood to say it to you, who are evidently anxious to make mis- 
chief out of it. What I did mean when you caught me up in a 
way that was not at all becoming in a young innocent girl, was, 
that poor Lorlington was away from all good influences when 
Nelly met him, and the result is that he fell into her trap, 
though it was coarsely baited, and that she is able to vaunt that 
" she is Lorlington's." ' 

In her angry and perturbed state of mind, Kitty forgets that 
everything she says to her young sister is likely to travel, 
through the mediumship of the latter, right away to Lord 
Lorlington, and to bring about that very evil which she is 
anxious to avert. Grace is too young to be patient when her 
heart or her beauty are concerned, and in her impatience she 
writes off to her sister-in-law, Lady Sophia : 

'Is it true that Lord Lorlington and Nelly Brydon are 
engaged ? I can't believe it ; but she is here making no secret 
of her attachment to him, and telling Kitty that she "is Lor- 
lington's 1" Such a sentimental, ridiculous way of putting it 
Neither Kitty nor I believe it ; but it's annoying, all the same, 
for we are sure that it's not at all the match you would desire 
for your brother.' 

Lady Sophia's eyes take in, and Lady Sophia's mind grasps 
the hideous fact in all its nakedness ! Lorlington 1 the head 
of her own house ! the man who, after all, is, as she admits, 
the man of the greatest consequence from a family point of 
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view in the world to the Bruffs — engaged to the almost penni- 
less young lady, who is of no parentage whatever, and whom 
she in her charity had designed for Mr. Wrighton's comfort ! 
It is not an injury which can be patiently borne, it is not a 
subject which can be calmly considered by her. In a paroxysm 
of indiscreet and unusual impetuosity, she goes at once to her 
brother, who, finding Basilhurst dull without Nelly, is on the 
point of taking his departure for some more genial sphere. 

' I am so disgusted, and I am sure you will be the same, 
Lorlington ; but I hear from one of Frank's sisters that Miss 
Brydon has gone back to Broomhill, boasting that she can 
" have you if she likes." ' 

1 It's not like her to do that, though it's true enough,' he 
says, blushing a little. Then he holds his hand out for the 
letter, which is still fluttering in his sister's grasp, and adds, 
* If it's bewitching Mrs. Brydon who is your authority, I decline 
to take her for a good one ; she always gets vindictive if she 
thinks another woman is admired more than herself, and as 
soon as she's vindictive, she is more inaccurate than usual.' 

' But it's not Kitty, it's from Grace, and she can have no 
motive in throwing a false colouring over what Miss Brydon 
says. See, these are her words, " She is here, making no secret 
of her attachment to him, and telling Kitty that she ' is Is- 
lington's.' Such a sentimental, ridiculous way of putting it !" 
Surely, dear, you must feel disgusted with such an indelicate 
assumption of a right in you.' 

She puts her hand on her brother's arm as she speaks, and 
looks up into his face with her softest and most winning expres- 
sion. But the memory of a fairer face, wearing a sweeter look 
than Sophia can ever achieve, steps in and dazzles him. 

' I'll let you know whether I'm disgusted or not when I have 
been to Broomhill, and found out for myself what she does 
really say and mean,' he laughs. ' If Grace Eyre is an accurate 
reporter, I shall feel grateful to her all the days of my life for 
giving me such a straight tip.' 

' Oh, Lorlington !' 
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1 It's no use,' he interrupts, in a burst of bright, boyish satis- 
faction that is almost contagious. ' You set the example of 
marrying for love in our family, and I backed Frank and you 
up the whole time against the mother; now it's my turn, and 
you must help me to tame the old lady towards Nelly.' 

'Things are turning out so that it makes me wish I had 
never heard of the Brydons, and almost feel the same about 
the Eyres,' Sophia says, with tears in her eyes. But she fails to 
weep away her brother's resolve to go to Broomhill, and learn 
his fate afresh from Nelly. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

NELLY IS TRUE. 

' It's the proudest day of my life,' Mr. Brydon says falteringly, 
and his young wife responds, with supercilious tolerance : 

' I can quite understand your feeling intensely gratified at 
such an extraordinary and unaccountable honour being paid to 
your daughter ; but, at the same time, you can't expect me, 
with my strong caste feeling, to sympathize with a mesalliance. 
I only hope that none of the family will do me the injustice of 
suspecting me of having encouraged it' 

'I don't think they're likely to fall into that error,' Mr. 
Brydon says drily, giving his wife one of his sharpest cross- 
examining looks as he speaks. 'As a family they must be 
greatly wanting in perception if they suppose for a moment 
that you are anxious to hand him over to Nelly or to anybody 
else.' 

1 Exactly ! Matchmaking is one of the pastimes of the 
middle classes,' Kitty says languidly, declining to pick up the 
glove. ' And please don't expect sympathetic raptures from me 
on this auspicious occasion. I know it can't go on comfort- 
ably; Lorlington will never be happy in her class, and she 
will never be at ease in his.' 

1 You would have seen my daughter marry your own brother, 
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whom you regard as Lord Lorlington's equal in every way, 
with satisfaction ; and you were not by any means unwilling 
to throw out the suggestion to my daughter's father that you 
were quite ready and willing to become his wifev After the 
display of such humility with respect to the Eyres, I am at a 
loss to understand this sudden burst of partizanship on behalf 
of the Bruffs.' 

He speaks in a taunting tone that makes Kitty feel reckless. 
Her own and her son's future are well secured and provided for 
by this man who is goading her into indiscretion by his re- 
minder of all she owes to him. Secure in the consciousness 
of this fact, she gives the reins to her long-concealed loathing 
— to the corroding contempt she feels for him. 

' I knew that both my brother and I needed the money you 
had wrung from your master, our father ; and I was determined 
to have it back, even though I had to take you with it 
Take the truth, and*do what you like with it ; you will never 
dare, after buying me at a certain price, to defraud me of a jot 
of it' 

The astounded individual who was present at the revelation 
of the Veiled Prophet could not have been more completely 
' struck of a heap ' (to use a simple but graphic expression in 
the vulgar tongue) than Mr. Brydon is now at this open exhi- 
bition of his wife's sentiments respecting him. At least he has 
believed that she has regarded him with kindliness and grati- 
tude as the benefactor and friend of her family. But he knows 
better now. ' Instead of a benefactor, she has merely looked 
upon him as her banker, who is bound to honour every cheque 
she may draw upon him, to any extent, at any time. And he 
has got to really love this wife of his, who thinks of him thus ! 
To really love her, to feel the need of her about his daily path, 
to take pride in the public appreciation of her beauty and 
grace and charm ; to think that the fairest and richest tributes 
which nature and art can combine to lay at her feet are but 
her due ; to regard the constant excitement and adulation for 
which she craves, with a fierce craving that would alarm a 
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more worldly wise man, as but a portion of her patrician birth- 
right ! 

Moreover, is she not the mother of that boy of his — that 
heir of his — who bears the name of i Eyre ' by right of his 
mother affixed to that of Brydon ? ' How happy we might be 
if she only knew what I think of and feel for her,' he says to 
himself miserably, even on this, the ' proudest day of his life.' 
' But she only looks upon me as her banker, and she despises 
my daughter, who is nobler than * 

He won't say, ' who is nobler than herself,' but he feels and 
means it. Nelly is noble, though she has fallen from her high 
estate of unalterable fidelity to Jeffrey Eyre. She is noble, 
though she has pledged herself to marry a man whom she does 
not love, for the sake of affording efficient aid to the man whom 
she does. 

This is how this wonderful thing has come to pass. Urged 
on by his sister Lady Sophia's mistaken efforts to disgust and 
dissuade him away from all further thoughts of Nelly, Lord Lor- 
lington has come up to Broomhill in earnest, faithful pursuit of 
her, resolving to test at once the truth of that statement which 
has been made to him relative to Nelly having shown marked 
symptoms of being in a melting mood concerning him. He 
has come up to find the girl harassed and weakened nearly 
out of all her customary self-reliance by the reports which are 
perpetually reaching her respecting the dire need which is 
reigning in Jeffrey Eyre's most unhappy home. Beyond this, she 
is rendered desperate and distraught by the cruel consciousness 
of her own inability to lift the bitter burden from off his 
shoulders for ever so brief a time, to ever so slight a degree. 
Oh, for only a few of the handfuls of gold which she cast 
about her in gracious, generous, girlish thoughtlessness and 
lavishness in former days ! Oh, for the eloquence and the 
winning power now which might gain the wildly coveted boon 
of substantial monetary aid for her ! 

But she can no more shape the present than she can recall 
the past. She is helpless, because she is Miss Brydon, and 
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penniless. What wonder that in her helplessness she turns to 
the young lord-lover who represents freedom, consideration, 
wealth, and her father's powerful assistance in helping her to 
be of use to Jeffrey ! 

But she will not deceive the one who is going to free her 
fettered spirit and hands with fawning words and false pro- 
mises. He is far too frank for her to feel inclined to do that 
for a moment. 

As soon as his arrival at Broomhill is notified to her by 
rashly expectant Grace, who hopes against hope that she may 
be the magnet who is drawing Lorlington hither, Nelly knows 
why he has come, and prepares to meet his request with a 
very different answer to that which she gave him when he made 
it first 

i And the sooner the better for everyone,' she says to herself 
feverishly, restlessly fingering the last bulletin from that 
wretched house up in the Victoria Road, where things are 
coming to such a climax now that, ill as Jeffrey is, the demon 
of debt is ruthlessly mangling him, and goading his equally 
wretched wife into making frantic appeals, with almost a 
threatening tone in them, to Nelly for help. ' Papa will give"me 
what I* ask him for at once, if I promise to give Lorlington what 
he asks for, and Jeffrey's life may be saved, though all the joy 
will have gone from it. So the sooner the better for all of us/ 

Accordingly, as soon as the first dinner-bell warns her that 
the business of dressing has commenced, she makes her way 
to her father's room, and finds him, as she expects, alone. 

i Do you mean to go down to dinner in your walking-dress, 
or don't you mean to honour the table with your presence at 
all ?' he questions, lifting his eyebrows angrily as she comes 
in. 

' Don't speak angrily,' she pleads, in a choking voice. * I 
am going to dress and come down to dinner, of course ; and 
I'm going to do everything else you wish. Lord Lorlington 
has come ?' 

' He has : more fool he for his pains.' 
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* Papa ! wait. Has he said anything to you about me V 

Something in her look and manner, though both are full of 
pain, shows him that she is going to act in accordance with his 
wishes i So he answers in loving suavity : 

'Yes, my dear child, he has come in the most manly, 
straightforward, commendable way to ask me to give you to 
him. What am I to say ?' 

'That you will give me to him : but I must speak to him 
first ; I will not have him deceived for half a moment. At the 
same time that I tell him I have changed my purpose, I will 
tell him why I have changed it, and that my feelings are 
unchanged still. 9 

'Then you'll drive him from you in disgust at your con- 
founded folly and bad taste.' 

' Better that, than that he should have to hate me by-and-by 
for having tricked him into a marriage ; but I know him better 
than you do, papa — he likes the truth ; and if he stands it, 
will you give me a cheque for a thousand pounds to-night ?' 

' You shall have whatever you want, Nelly; but what is it for ?' 

For answer she hands him Mrs. Jeffrey's last outcry for aid. 

' They both deserve to starve,' he says passionately, ' but. 
you shall have the money, Nelly.' 

' He is your old friend's son, father, and he has a little son 
of his own who is innocent of all offence against you.' 

' There, there, that will do,' he says hurriedly, wincing from 
the allusion to his old friend, as is his wont ; * if things go as I 
wish you shall have the money, and I'll never ask what you 
do with it.' 

The dinner at Broomhill this night is all that can be desired 
and expected, even from a French cook. The table is har- 
moniously arranged with the rarest flowers ; the women who 
sit round it are young, pretty, and exquisitely dressed; the 
men are all cleverly conversant with the leading topics of the 
day, but in spite of these combined circumstances, constraint 
and a rather oppressive silence reign conjointly at the board. 

The pretty young hostess is piqued and out of sorts gene- 

18 
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rally. She knows that Lorlington has come down for the 
express purpose of putting it to the touch with Nelly, and it 
aggrieves her sorely to think that Nelly should have it in her 
power to say him ' Yea ' or ' Nay.' Grace is hurt and huffy in 
a more honourable and justifiable way, for naturally she feels 
herself to be quite as deserving as Nelly, and knows that she 
is much more ready to show gratitude for finding grace in 
Lord Lorlington's eyes. Lorlington himself is in a state of 
ecstatic uncertainty, feeling by intuition that he has won the 
prize he has come to gain, and yet not liking to seem to claim 
it yet. Nelly is silent and thoughtful. Her mind is given to 
the solution of the problem how she is to get a portion of that 
thousand pounds, which is to be hers to-night, off to Jeffrey 
without delay. 

1 It must go through his wife !' she says to herself, and a 
pang of fear lest Mrs. Jeffrey should fool it away without 
materially benefiting by it shoots through her heart. 

Mr. Brydon is elated, but then surrounding circumstances 
compel him to keep his elation in check, and to all outward 
appearances he is a shade more doleful than his family and 
friends. 

Even the visitors, the extra guests who have been called in 
hurriedly to do honour to Lord Lorlington, are infected by the 
domestic atmosphere, and finding that no efforts at conventional 
hilarity are being made in their behalf, subside into mute con- 
templation of that great unassailable Cheshire fact, their county 
status and dignity. 

1 There is always more or less of a fog at a farventis table,' 
Mrs. Brydon says, in an explanatory and confidential tone to 
Lorlington, when he comes into the drawing-room aftCT dinner. 
' At Blendon in papa's time such a dinner as this would have 
been impossible; the tropical fruits and flowers might have 
been a trifle less costly, but the tone was something that the 
Brydons, with all their wealth, will never touch.' 

' Is Nelly in the little drawing-room ?' he asks, not heeding 
her remark. 
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She laughs, with a vexed ring in the mirth, as she 
replies : 

* Impatient lover ! Yes ; she has retreated there that it may 
be patent to us all that you are pursuing her to try your luck a 
second time. Considering all things, I must admit that my 
stepdaughter holds her own wonderfully well' 

He takes no heed of Mrs. Brydon's sneer, but passes on 
into the little drawing-room without delay, to find Nelly and try 
his fate. 

Nelly is standing by the fire, resting both arms on the 
mantelpiece, her face bent down upon them, steeped in sad 
and dreary thoughts. But she hears him come in, and rouses 
herself at once, turns to greet him with a warm, cordial smile, 
and a sigh^of absolute relief. 

' I have been longing for this moment, aud yet at the same 
time dreading it, Nelly,' he says, coming close to her with a 
mixture of hope and doubt in his Ja.ce that is an especially 
winning and touching expression for a man to wear. 

' And I have been longing for it without a particle of dread ; 
though, when you hear what I have to tell you, perhaps you 
will think I have the better cause for dreading ' 

1 Not me, surely ?' he interrupts. 

1 Well, your opinion of me, which must surely change, unless 
you can quite understand me.' 

* I think I shall always do that, Nelly,' he says mournfully, 
feeling the fast hold he has hitherto held of hope slipping from 
him momentarily. 

She glances quickly towards the door that separates the two 
drawing-rooms, and quickly interpreting Jier wish, he crosses 
over and closes it, then returns to her side, and waits with an 
air of manly, patient forbearance for her to speak the words 
that he knows will be hard for him to hear. ; 

'You remember what we said to each other at Basilhurst the 
other day ?' she begins, speaking in the clear, decided tones in 
which he feels, to his comfort, there is no false ring. 

' Perfectly ; I remember every word that was said on both 

18—2 
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sides, and I am here now to repeat my words, if you will listen 
to them.' 

4 1 told you then that every thought of love I could ever 
give to any man I have'given to Jeffrey Eyre. I told you how 
I should scorn myself if I could ever be brought to contem- 
plate the idea of marriage with another man ; and I meant all 
I said Do you believe that I meant all I said P 

1 From the bottom of my soul ; you could not say what you 
don't mean, Nelly.' 

4 Yet I came here, and in my overwhelming anxiety to give 
Jeffrey the help he must have if he is not to perish, I said other 
words that bore a different meaning, and that have brought 
you here. Will you ever forgive me ? The truth that I told 
you at Basilhurst is one that must always stand between us ; 
for a time, for just a few days, I have tried to force myself to 
feel that this need not be so ; but since I have seen you again, 
since I have realized how real you are yourself, I have resolved 
that circumstances shall not be stronger than my conscience • 
not even for the sake of helping, of saving Jeffrey, will I perjure 
myself and pretend to deceive you. In a moment of passionate 
weakness, maddened by my desire to serve and save the man 
who has been dearer to me than my life, I said I was yours, 
Lord Lorlington; so I am, for I can trust you. Will you 
reject me ? If you do not, my father will never forgive me.' 

' By Jove, no ! But I'll satisfy your father's pride, as it's only 
• his pride that is touched in this matter/ Lorlington says frankly, 
swallowing his disappointment manfully. i And look here, my 
dear girl, you may trust me for something else too, and that is, 
for being as good a friend to Jeffrey Eyre all my life as I could 
have been if I had got — what I came here to get Give me a 
smile, Nelly, and look as if you believed that a fellow means 
. what he says.' 

And Nelly does look up into the frank, generous face, and 
does feel and express belief in this gallant renunciation and 
resolve which are being made by the man before her. 

Then, with such confidence between them as no puny 
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antagonistic efforts on the part of enterprising and other friends 
will ever have the power to shake, the pair go back to the room 
in which the others are assembled, and no man nor woman 
either can detect from their demeanour that they have just 
settled that they never will stand in the relation of man and 
wife to one another. 

Only Mrs. Brydon takes an opportunity of whispering to 
Lorlington : 

' You look already as if you felt you had made a mistake. 
I hope the first meeting between Lady Lorlington and Nelly 
will pass off pleasantly.' 

'I have made a mistake, but it's not exactly the one you 
think/ he replies, and Kitty's vivid imagination immediately 
sets itself to work to find out the worst that there may be to be 
found out, and fails utterly in coming near to the truth. 

But before he retires to rest that night Mr. Brydon is made 
acquainted with the downfall of his hopes respecting Lorlington 
and Nelly. But though it is a bad blow to him to hear that 
his pet daughter will not be a peeress, the blow is considerably 
softened by Lord Lorlington's emphatic assurance * that Nelly 
has refused him ; not that he has in any way severed himself 
from Nelly.' 

'At any rate, she has had the opportunity of marrying into 
the Peerage, which is more than can be said of any of your 
father's daughters,' Mr. Brydon says suavely to his wife, when 
she begins to half taunt him about the broken alliance. 

So ends Nelly's brief distempered dream of buying help for 
her former lover, for Mr. Brydon is more inexorable than ever 
now against the man, the shadow of whose memory has stood 
between his daughter and a coronet. 

But within a fortnight Jeffrey Eyre receives the offer of be- 
coming land-agent to a nobleman whose estates lay immedi- 
ately adjacent to Lord Lorlington's. The offer is a good one , 
five hundred pounds and a house, and Jeffrey takes it. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FRESH AIR AND NEW HOPES. 

Six months soon slip away when people's lives are well filled, 
either with pleasures or cares; or when many changes and 
incidents are crowded into the time ; or when a peaceful 
monotony reigns ; or when moral storms and tempests are 
raging. In fact, under nearly all circumstances, and accom- 
panied by the majority of conditions, time flies with us all 
when we pass out of the enchanted circle of infantile uncon- 
sciousness. 

It is July now, and blue, unclouded weather, for a wonder, 
is prevalent all over the land. In their pleasant, comfortable 
home on one of the breezy slopes that lie around the broad 
Hog's Back which stretches itself through a great part of Surrey 
and Sussex, Jeffrey Eyre and his wife have nearly forgotten 
their painful experiences of life in the smartly furnished villa 
just off the Victoria Road. 

There are plenty of rippling rivers and silent streams in this 
region besides the grandest of them all — the broadly rolling 
Thames. And there are wide open commons, over which high- 
spirited winds are wont to chase away all the mists that may 
venture to arise from the valleys, and all the smoke that the 
habitations of man send forth. Forests of pines make the air 
fragrant with their purifying and health-giving odours, and the 
parks and places, the halls and manors and villas that are so 
thickly dotted about this land of luxury, all give one the im- 
pression of health and wealth, restfulness, refinement, and peace, 
being the portion of the inhabitants thereof. 

There is nothing antagonistic to this impression in the aspect 
of Jeffrey's home. Underhill has been the abode of the 
stewards or land-agents of the Marquises of Brede for three or 
four generations. It is a sweetly picturesque old manor-house, 
and from the hill behind it (whence its name) beautiful views 
of charming reaches of down, alternating with masses of rich 
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foliage, with here and there a fine old farm-house, or old- 
fashioned midland cottage, are to be had ; and everywhere the 
ocean fills up the breaks in the distance. 

Jeffrey's duties are not light, for the estates of the Marquis 
of Brede are broad, and the new steward has so tender a con- 
science that he will not leave one acre of them unknown to, or 
unsupervised by, himself. His salary is a good one, and his 
perquisites are many, but he fairly earns them all, and if his 
labours are often arduous, they are always pursued in a perfect 
air. There is nothing galling, fettering, or small in his present 
occupation. He has not to solicit aught of any man, and the 
diversions of his office are so numerous that, away from her 
presence, he forgets at times that he has married a woman who 
can never be more to him than — the woman he has unfortu- 
nately married ! 

And at home he has his boy ! 

His boy, who, even at eight months, is the great feature not 
only in the house, but in the world, in Jeffrey's eyes. A mere 
plump, rosy, dimpled, smiling, and tearful little lump of 
humanity in other people's estimation, but the most congenial 
and sympathetic friend and companion that man can desire, 
Jeffrey thinks. Jeffrey is almost inclined to be grateful to his 
wife for being such a pretty woman, when he sees how like her 
his little son is growing, and how lovely that little son is. 

Does he ever think of Nelly ? Yes ; Jeffrey Eyre is not the 
sort of man who attempts to blot out the sweetest memory of 
his life because it may never be more than a sweet memory to 
him. But his thoughts of her are not morbidly regretful/ by 
any means. He has many other things to think of, for the 
work of managing large estates is a work into which he can 
throw an enormous amount of genuine interest and energy : a 
healthy, congenial life, in pursuing which he recovers the health 
and spirit and tone which nearly deserted him even before 
things came to a climax, and he broke down under the burden 
which galled him so sorely. 

He knows well that he owes his present appointment to the 
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good offices of Lord Lorlington, but he does not know at 
whose request those good offices were set in motion. Naturally 
enough, he takes it for granted that his sister-in-law, Lady 
Sophia, has used her influence with her brother on his behalf, 
and when he writes to thank her for having done so, Lady 
Sophia is too shrewd to undeceive him and set him inquiring 
further. 

For the first two or three months, Mrs. Jeffrey's satisfaction 
with her new home is as great as that which her husband feels. 
The relief from the continual pressure of poverty is keenly felt 
and enjoyed by her, and she has a feeling of pride and pleasure 
in her pretty picturesque home. But her pride and pleasure 
decrease considerably when she finds that Jeffrey takes the 
matter of furnishing this home entirely into his own hands, and 
though when it is finished she can but acknowledge that the 
result is good, she is always a little at variance in her heart 
with the taste that has decreed that the old-fashioned house 
shall have corresponding furniture. 

'Mr. Eyre likes poking about into old farm-houses and 
cottages, and buying up their old lumber — eight-day clocks, 
and carved oak settles and chests, and queer old chairs that 
you get no comfort in/ she says complainingly, to the few 
neighbours who call upon her. And then she goes on to 
expatiate upon the c sweet prettiness ' and the brightness of the 
furniture she had in town, and to lament over that perversity 
of Jeffrey which had compelled her to part with it 

As time goes on, and the few neighbours seek her less and 
less, finding the incongruity between herself and her husband 
a difficult matter to deal with, and an insurmountable obstacle 
to anything like real friendship and intimacy with the wife, the 
poor woman begins to find Underhill dull as the grave. The 
bright fresh breezes and the wild, beautiful scenery offer her- no 
compensation for the shop-windows and the general large com- 
motion and strife of the great metropolis. Better fifty years of 
Oxford Street, than a cycle of Sussex. She is too nervous to 
ride or to drive herself, and when Jeffrey takes her out with 
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him in the dog-cart it is duller than ever, for she can find 
nothing to say to him. Altogether, Underhill seems but a 
stagnant pool to her, and she soon pronounces it to be a 
* dreary hole ' to those friends whom she has left behind her in 
London. 

If she could only get into Hastings oftener than she does, 
existence would be more bearable, though she knows no one 
there, and has very little money to expand on the fascinating 
objects which tempt the eye in the shop-windows. But Jeffrey 
can rarely be persuaded to take her there, and, as has been 
said, she cannot drive herself. When Jeffrey finds time to go 
to the sea, he prefers any one of the thousand sequestered, 
solitary nooks along the coast to gay and fashionable Hastings : 
some place where he can stretch himself at full length, and 
smoke, and think, and gaze upon the ocean unmolested. 
These visits to the coast are never any pleasure to Mrs. Jeffrey. 
Beachy Head is only worth looking at, in her estimation, when 
she can see it from Eastbourne, and the waves and sea-birds are 
monotonous companions to a woman who is afraid that the 
spray from the former, in conjunction with the sun, will spoil her 
complexion, and who regards the sea-gulls merely as a medium 
for supplying her with wings for her hat. 

Moreover, she is not strong ; there is no denying this. Her 
early training, her long hours of confinement in close London 
work-rooms, have not tended to the development of high health, 
and she has done many things that have still further debili- 
tated and enfeebled her frame. The passion for slenderness 
has made her, in company with thousands of her misguided 
sisters, its prey. She has undergone martyrdom in the worthy 
cause of an attenuated waist and narrow hips. Not only has 
she laced herself in until she can hardly breathe, and left off 
every article of clothing that may possibly increase her bulk, 
but she has suffered pangs of hunger rather than satisfy an 
appetite which, if appeased, might cause her to grow plump. 
For years she has avoided the staff of life as if it were poison, 
and vegetables as if they were the embodiment of fell diseases. 
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She has tried Banting's system, and swallowed bottlefuls of 
Anti-fat, and encased herself in the most cruelly compressing 
corsets to such good purpose, that she would now bear a marked 
likeness to a sylph if she did not unfortunately bear an even 
more marked one to a skeleton. Accordingly, what there is left 
of her is averse to any kind of physical exertion, and so she 
leads as unhealthy a life as is possible, even on the brink of the 
bonnie Sussex downs. 

A lonely life too, in spite of her having a child, whom it is 
within her ability to train to love her if she pleases, a house 
in which she can entertain her neighbours, and a husband who 
is invariably scrupulously careful of and thoughtful for her. A 
very lonely life ; so lonely, in fact, that she frequently longs to 
be back in the Regent Street work-room, surrounded by a 
number of lively young companions, whose aims and aspirations 
are on a level with her own. 

Meanwhile, as the July days are drawing to a close, the 
Rev. Frank and Lady Sophia Eyre begin to plan their autumn 
trip, and a variety of circumstances impel them to select 
Hastings for their head-quarters. In the first place, Lady 
Lorlington is going to Hastings, partly because she likes the 
place, and partly because it is upon the cards that the Anger- 
steins may be there, for Lady Marian and Charlie Angerstein 
are linked for life now, and the two mothers-in-law wage spas- 
modic war over the undisputed possession of their beloved re- 
spective children. It is Lady Lorlington's suggestion that 
Frank and Sophia shall join her at Hastings : Sophia as an 
active agent in the subjection and management of her sister 
and young brother-in-law, and Frank as a passive moral influ- 
ence. 

And Lady Sophia is not at all averse to the proposition. 
Time and distance have worked their usual mollifying effects, 
and a brief period with mamma at the sea-side is not nearly so 
repugnant to the feelings of the young matron, as it used to 
be to the unmarried daughter. Additionally, the question of 
expediency comes in. Lady Lorlington does not invite her 
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daughter and son-in-law to tent in the same hotel with her, but 
she suggests that whenever they feel so inclined they shall be 
her guests at luncheon and dinner. Altogether, the prospect 
of Hastings for a few weeks under these conditions smiles upon 
Lady Sophia, and she agrees to go. 

But the prospect does not smile quite so brightly in a few 
days, when, from one of her casual Horham acquaintances, 
Lady Sophia learns that Mr. Wrighton is going to Hastings 
also. What perverse fate is it leading him there, where he may 
fall in with Lady Marian, and where, if he does, Lady Marian 
will be sure to attempt to carry on a pious but unprofitable 
flirtation with him ? It will be assuming too much, the elder 
sister feels, to broach such a delicate matter to him. Still, 
she tells herself that the wear and tear will be too much for 
her own frame unless she has some wise and safe adviser 
at hand. Accordingly, once more she sends for Nelly 
Brydon, actuated by the same impulse which makes us turn 
our faces towards a fresh breeze, or grasp a bottle of Sanitas in 
a sick-room. 

And Nelly answers to the call, and promises to come, and 
hardly permits herself to wonder if Jeffrey's avocations ever per- 
mit him to visit Hastings. 

Mr. Wrighton's trip to the sea-side has not been a matter 
solely of his own arranging. He has been lured into agreeing 
to go, and has had the beauty and propriety of it put before 
him with unflagging zeal and discretion by Mrs. Colebrook in 
a way that even he cannot analyze until he is pledged to the 
plan. The widow's patience and forbearance, during the last 
few months, have been a miracle of diplomacy. Since that 
day when, in a burst of uncontrollable (?) emotion, she betrayed 
her c real feelings/ she has never mooted the subject of mar- 
riage, or of what the world may consider due from him to her. 
She has, in truth, towards him been gentler, more subdued, 
and grateful, more clinging and safely confidential, and gener- 
ally i reliant upon his friendship, without apparent hope of re- 
ward/ than heretofore. And he has been lulled into a danger- 
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ously delicious sense of security. But Mrs. Colebrook's manner 
to him is not the only manner she has. With infinite cunning 
and tact she has gradually assumed an appearance of special 
interest in and for him, which no one is daring enough to 
dispute. Little by little in her intercourse with others she 
has thrown off that assumption of humility which served her 
cause well in the former days. It is obvious enough, this 
change in her, but still it is not quite to be defined. The other 
aspirants for Mr. Wrighton's favour gird against it, but are 
powerless to crush it Those who have no aspirations for such 
crowning glory, but who at the same time need his help in 
various ways, flatteringly make her their mediatrix. Her 
children give themselves childish airs of importance in the 
school they attend, and the parish to which they belong. And 
outsiders who are capable of detecting weak places in the 
Church as well as in the world, laugh and shrug their shoulders, 
and say they ' suppose it's all right, and that he must marry her 
in time.' 

Partly because he likes to do good-natured actions towards 
those who have specially recommended themselves to him, and 
partly because it is pleasanter to travel in company with one 
who shows herself to be quite willing to smooth away all 
travelling difficulties from his path, Mr. Wrighton lets himself 
slide into the groove that has been prepared for him. They 
agree that they may just as well be at Hastings together ; then 
why not go on the same day, and by the same train ! There 
is absolutely nothing in their doing this ! Nevertheless, when 
they go away together in the Horham fly, with Mrs. Colebrook's 
boxes, neatly enveloped in brown-holland cases, on the top 
thereof, some of the other inhabitants of the Houses on the 
Plain feel the hollowness of the world, and the vanity of all 
things, more keenly than ever. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AT HASTINGS. 

The Countess of Lorlington and suite have arrived at The 
Queen's, together with Mr. and Lady Marian Angerstein, and 
Lady Diana Angerstein. 

1 That direful Lady Di,' Lady Sophia says impatiently, when 
she reads this announcement at the breakfast-table, the morn- 
ing after she and Frank, together with Nelly Brydon, have 
taken up their quarters in one of the best lodging-houses on 
the Parade. 

' That direful Lady Di, as you call her, will probably pay 
the piper ; that consideration ought to make Marian tolerant 
of her presence here, at any rate/ Frank suggests. 

' My dear Frank, Marian can pay her own piper ; all that 
Lady Di will do will be to apply a moral microscope to the fact 
of Mr. Wrighton being here, and make mischief of the dis- 
covery.' 

' She can hardly do that with a man like Wrighton,' Frank 
says with severity, jealous in a moment for the dignity of his 
cloth. 

' My dear Frank, Lady Di would do it if the man were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Pope himself; and Marian 
is just one of those defiant girls who will give vicious, mischief- 
making people the opportunity of saying things against her.' 

1 But Mr. Wrighton is not at all likely to meet Lady Marian ; 
he has his own set with him, and is likely to be engrossed with 
them, just as we shall be engrossed with ours,' Nelly says, with 
a view of assuaging Lady Sophia's sisterly fears. But the com- 
forting words find no echo in Lady Sophia's heart apparently, 
as her only reply to them is : 

' That shows you know nothing at all about it ; everybody 
meets everybody else on the Marina and Grand Parade ; and 
as to his being engrossed by Mrs. Colebrook, he can hardly 
have the bad taste to be that here, where we all are.' 
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'If at Horham, why not here?' Nelly questions stoutly. 

( Well, because at Horham he's the vicar, you see, and can 
be friendly to any extent with any parishioner; but here, 
among us all, his own set, he naturally drops the parish.' 

' Certainly, so far as not suffering himself to be engrossed by 
Mrs. Colebrook, or any others of that ilk/ Frank interrupts, 
laughing. 

'Then I am afraid I shall think him mean-spirited and 
cowardly,' Nelly says meditatively. ' If, as you say, she holds 
the place of being his most intimate friend and most constant 
associate at Horham, which is the place where he professes to 
find his dearest and closest interests, then he ought to acknow- 
ledge her as such here among you all; his not doing so is surely 
derogatory to her, but much more derogatory to him.' 

'You talk nonsense,' Lady Sophia says impatiently; 'you 
were shocked and startled yourself when some gossip told you 
that everyone thought Mr. Wrighton would marry Mrs. Cole- 
brook in time, if she were only patient enough.' 

' There's a great difference between the folly of marrying her 
and the meanness of ignoring her when more important people 
are by,' Nelly maintains ; and Lady Sophia, who does not wish 
to be drawn into the defence of meanness, but who has not the 
faintest intention of being drawn into anything like a friendly 
recognition of Mrs. Colebrook, sagaciously holds her peace. 

It is only natural that after a day or two, and a few chance 
meetings on the Grand Parade and Marina, Mr. Wrighton 
should drift into his home habit of spending a good deal of 
time with the Eyres. There is no effort and no embarrassment 
about the matter ; and when in the course of events they meet 
and converse with the Angersteins, not even Lady Di's micro- 
scopic glance can detect aught like guilty consciousness in the 
manner towards each other of the pair who were engaged for a 
brief space before the all-conquering Charlie appeared upon 
the scene. Lady Marian and her former lover talk weather, 
and sea-bathing, and boating with the most edifying sangfroid^ 
and Lady Sophia feels that she is able to breathe freely, and 
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even grows tolerant to the thought of Lady Di's presence 
here. 

But in a few days she feels that this pressure is a woeful 
thing, for Lady Marian makes it the pretext for fleeing from 
the hotel where her own people are located, and haunting 
Lady Sophia's apartments at all manner of unseasonable hours. 

1 Either mamma or Lady Di, taken alone, are bad enough/ 
Marian says, 'but together they are insufferable. Charlie's 
getting to hate my mother, and I hate his already ; and the 
four of us are always quarrelling.' 

' Why don't Charlie and you go away ? I thought Charlie 
had arranged to go up to Cairntulloch,' Lady Sophia suggests, 
with a very obvious desire to get rid of her lovely and exacting 
sister. 

' Charlie is quite welcome to go, but I have no fancy for 
shooting-box life. Just imagine me up at Cairntulloch, with 
the men out all day with their guns, and Lady Di in all day 
superintending me ! I shall be delighted if Charlie will go, and 
take his mother with him ; and I'll stay here and be dutiful to 
mamma.' 

' 1 hope you are not going to take up that horrible habit of 
wanting to be wherever your husband is not,' Lady Sophia says. 

' Do you call it a horrible habit ? Now I consider it a nice, 
non-exacting, womanly, and self-abnegating one,' Lady Marian 
says nonchalantly; 'why, because I don't care for Cairn- 
tulloch, should. my lord and master be deprived of his grouse? 
Besides, the long and short of it is, Sophia, that I'm sick to 
death of the Angerstein ways, and if I don't have a brief respite 
from them I shall do something rash.' 

' You married him with your eyes open.' 

i They have opened considerably wider since I married, I 
can assure you ; Lady Di is a rough-mannered old tyrant, and 
Charlie is her slave, and if I have any children she will either 
hate and bully them, or she'll monopolize them and teach them 
to hate and bully me. I declare,' Lady Marian continues, with 
a sob that is half caused by anger and half by fictitious excite- 
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taent, 1 1 declare I should have been far happier in comparative 
poverty if I had married Mr. Wrighton.' 

1 Do keep his name out of the conversation/ Lady Sophia 
interrupts. 

1 Nonsense ! his name won't pollute the conversation.' 

i But the conversation may wrong his name. Marian, I have 
no patience with you ; you are too 'abominably fickle ; you 
would have your triumph over both these men, the one you 
left and the one you married. Be satisfied, and at least behave 
honourably now that you are married. You have no right to 
visit his mother's offences against you upon Charlie's head ; 
and, after all, what are those offences ? She is watchful over 
and jealous for you for her son's sake.' 

' She's a prying, mischie&making, hard-hearted old woman/ 
Marian says, yawning, as she gazes out upon the sea-view. 
Suddenly her face brightens, and she turns away from the 
windows, and devotes herself to the task of fascinating her 
sister. 

' Dear Sophia,' she says softly, * if I had you by me always 
to encourage me to do right, and reprove me for doing wrong, 
it would be so much better for me ; you do not aggravate me 
as Lady Di does.' 

As she finishes her sentence Mr. Wrighton comes into the 
room, and Lady Sophia knows how much value to attach to 
her sister's burst of bright and flattering confidence. 

It has been prearranged that Mr. Wrighton is to dine with 
the Eyres this day, and drive with them round the environs of 
Hastings before dinner. Lady Marian getting cognisance of 
this plan, strives to get herself included in it, but Lady Sophia 
is firm in declining her sister's company. 

i You know mamma and Lady Di wouldn't like it, Marian, 
breaking up their party in such an unceremonious way.' 

' I am not a child, bound to ask leave to go out to dinner ; 
and it would be such a change, Sophia, such a refreshing 
change, to get away from the family wrangle that takes place 
daily.' 
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* In your heart of hearts you know you ought not to ask me 
to have you here, Marian. Mr. Wrighton would be the first to 
reprove you for your wilfulness, if he knew of it.' 

' Before I had been with him an hour he would not find it 
in his heart of hearts to reprove me for anything,' Marian says, 
laughing and pouting, and looking so bewilderingly young and 
pretty that her elder sister breathes an audible thanksgiving 
when she does eventually depart 

But chance is not propitious to Lady Sophia's plan of prudence 
this day. By-and-by, after they have driven out to Old Roar 
and back again, the Eyres and their guest of the evening go 
out on the Grand Parade for a before-dinner stroll. Here they 
are joined by the Angersteins and Lady Lorlington, and here 
Lady Marian contrives to detach herself and Mr. Wrighton 
from the others, and, regardless of her elder sister's glares and 
her mother-in-law's grimness, succeeds in inaugurating a con- 
versation with a good deal of the ' old days' ' flavour about it 
between herself and her former lover. 

' I suppose you didn't know we should be here when you 
settled to come to Hastings ?' she says, in velvet tones. How 
pretty her voice is. How unlike the flat, well-regulated tones 
in which Mrs. Colebrook is wont to speak. 

* No, I hadn't the faintest idea of it, but the pleasure is not 
the less for being totally unexpected. I had no idea, either, 
that I should meet Miss Brydon. What an exceedingly nice 
girl she is.' 

He will not add one drop of the flavour of ' other days' to 
the choice mental refection Lady Marian is striving to regale 
herself upon. He will not particularize, he will not sentimen- 
talize, he will not show her that she has embittered his past, 
and made his future a blank ! He is altogether impracticable. 

'I almost forget whether you are one of Miss Brydon's 
adorers or not,' she says, the velvet tones growing half a tone 
harsher; 'she's a very clever girl in her ways — flirts under 
the flag of friendliness with a good deal of tact. Where is she 
this evening ?' 

19 
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' We left her out at the Old Roar ; she preferred walking 
home. , 

« By herself V • 

* By herself. ' 

1 How very extraordinary ; she must have been a little dis- 
appointed at your not proposing to stay and walk home with her.' 

c I am afraid I cannot flatter myself to the extent you suggest ; 
I did propose to do so, and she would have none of my com- 
pany.' 

c Did you ever see such a Gorgon as Lady Di ?' is Lady 
Marian's next speech ; ' dresses so vilely — it makes me sick to 
be seen with her. She has unlimited influence over her son, 
to my sorrow. Look now f she's making him uncomfortable 
about me.' 

* Then bring your counteracting influence to bear upon him 
without delay. Come, let us join them/ he says cordially, and 
as he quickens his own pace, Marian has no choice but to 
quicken hers in unison. 

It is while they are making this rapid progress in the right 
direction, that a most inopportune incident occurs. A lady, 
accompanied by three young glowing and expectant-looking 
girls, meets them face to face, pauses in evident expectation of 
being addressed, and walks on with a bitterly mortified air 
when Mr. Wrighton simply raises his hat, and passes on, as in 
duty bound, on escort duty to Lady Marian. 

The lady is Mrs, Colebrook ! 

' Haven't I seen that person who made a point at you just 
now? Isn't she one of those dreary women who ran after 
you so at Horham ?' Lady Marian asks with innocent super- 
ciliousness. 

* She is one of my best friends, a lady for whom I have the 
deepest respect,' he says gravely and bravely. And then, to 
his infinite relief, he is able to get rid of the honour of a tite- 
h-tete which Lady Marian has thrust upon him, and to attach 
himself without apparent effort to the safe side of Lady 
Sophia. 
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The Angersteins are but half appeased by the concession to 
conventionality and appearances which Mr. Wrighton and 
Lady Marian have made in joining forces with them on the 
Parade. That is to say, Mr. Angerstein is relieved, and satisfied 
that, as usual, his precious Marian has done all that is wise 
and well, but Lady Di differs with him. 

1 He's a wolf in sheep's clothing, a Jesuit in disguise, and 
he's trying to reassert his priestly influence over your poor 
misguided wife, Charlie. Priestly, indeed ! it ought to be 
punishable by law that any man should speak of himself, or be 
spoken about, as a "priest" in this Christian country.' 

1 But you see, he is a priest,' Charlie protests feebly, 

I My dear Charlie, he is nothing of the sort,' Lady Di says 
with an overwhelming air of superior knowledge. c We are 
Protestants, I believe and hope, and if he belongs to our 
Church he is a parson, nothing more. Priest, indeed ! if he's 
a priest he's a Roman Catholic, a Jesuit in disguise ; and we 
know what they are.' 

I I don't quite think that I do know,' Charlie says doggedly ; 
for his mother's arguments, not being founded on the faintest 
glimmering of understanding or knowledge of the subject of 
which she is ruthlessly disposing, are not very convincing; 
'anyway, I don't think you'll find the word "parson" in the 
Prayer-book.' 

' I go to a higher authority, my Bible,' the dogged defender 
of the Protestant faith says sanctimoniously. 

' And you don't find it there,' Charlie says with a chuckle 
that makes Lady Di devoutly hope that Mr. Wrighton will do 
something definitely bad very soon, in order that she may 
reasonably attribute the evil-doing to his impious adoption of 
the obnoxious title. 

It is not Mr. Wrighton's fault that he does not again meet 
Mrs. Colebrook on the Parade when 'he has the time and 
opportunity to speak to her. As he walks back after joining 
the Angerstein party he looks in vain for his Horham friend. 

19 — 2 
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It does not occur to him that she has retired in wrath and woe 
to her lodgings. 

But on the morrow, when he calls in as usual to see her, it 
is clearly made manifest to him that she is offended, and that 
he is the offender. 

She receives him with a pallid, tearful dignity that makes 
him wish from the bottom of his heart that he had never 
allowed himself to drift into such genuinely free and happy 
friendly relations with her. And when he with honest indis- 
cretion asks her * if anything is the matter ?' she tells him with 
crushing bitterness that he has ' now done her the crowning 
wrong of treating her with open neglect and scorn before his 
aristocratic friends.' 

1 To pass me without a word when you were in the company 
of that woman, of all women in the world — the one who 
cajoled and jilted you ; while I have been foolishly faithful/ 
she sobs. 

It is in vain that, in his usual, brave, well-bred way he strives 
to explain and place matters in a right light before her. She 
persists in* adopting the rdle of ' the woman scorned.' And the 
' woman scorned ' is a deadly, dangerous foe to a man of 
delicate honour, high breeding, perfect rectitude, and deep 
religious feeling. 

i Dear friend, is there no way of convincing you that what 
you persist in regarding as an intentional slight was a com- 
pulsory act forced upon me by circumstances ? The lady I 
was with was anxious to rejoin her husband and the rest of her 
party; when I had placed her with them I looked for you.' 

'There is only one way, unless you wish my children to 
despise me,' she says. 

Being a gentleman, he promises to take that way. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

BROKEN BONDS. 

When they leave her sitting on a moss-covered knoll under the 
low-hanging branches of a tree, whose thick foliage makes an 
admirable sunshade, Nelly falls to thinking seriously of how 
near she is to the Jeffrey Eyres' new home, and of whether or 
not it behoves her to seek and see them. 

She is here more by accident than design — drawn here by a 
chain of circumstances, some of which she might (who can 
tell ?) have striven to avert if she had foreseen to what goal 
they were drawing her. There is very little real pleasure to 
her in the prospect of the possibility of seeing Jeffrey again. 
He is beyond the need of any aid from her now, and she 
blesses Lord Lorlington daily for the fact. He does not call 
for her sympathy even, as he did in those desolate days of his 
early married life ; for has he not a son to build his hopes upon, 
and from all she has heard from his sisters, has not that son 
altogether convinced him that life is worth living? In fact, 
she understands that he is getting on very comfortably and 
pleasantly, if not very happily, without her, and she is content 
that it should be so. 

As for seeing Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre again, Nelly has not a 
moment's doubt as to her sentiments on that point. There is 
nothing but unalloyed annoyance to her in the prospect. The 
pretty, half-educated, wholly underbred woman had been an 
object of compassion to Nelly Brydon in those days of diffi- 
culty and indigence in the Victoria Road ; but those days are 
over, Nelly feels with a throb of gratitude, and at the same 
time she feels that Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre in prosperity will be very 
trying. 

Nevertheless, she resolves that for the sake of that old, old 
love, that has grown with her growth and strengthened with 
her strength, she will brave all disagreeables and disappointing 
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indefinite trifles, and go and see the Jeffrey Eyres in their new 
home to-morrow. 

' I ought to be walking home,' she thinks, looking at her 
watch. 

And she half smiles as she recalls Lady Sophia's look of 
chagrin when she had announced her intention of remaining 
by herself at Old Roar, and letting the others go home without 
her. It is so obvious to her that Lady Sophia's heart is still 
set on her (Nelly) playing the part of comforter to Mr. 
Wrighton. 

' Poor man ! they are all willing to submit their souls 
entirely to his direction, but they will strive to take the manage- 
ment of his heart into their own hands.' 

Then she rises up and is preparing to start for her* home- 
ward walk, refreshing herself for it by taking one last exhaustive 
look at the luxuriant masses of greenery around her, when she 
sees coming towards her a man and woman and little child. 
And though she cannot discern their outlines even plainly, she 
knows that it is Jeffrey Eyre, his wife, and the baby. 

The baby is perched on Jeffrey's shoulder, and in another 
minute or two they are near enough to recognise and be recog- 
nised by her. Jeffrey looks alert, smiling and happy. The 
baby is kicking and crowing with despotic delight ; the wife 
and mother drags along heavily, weary-looking and languid 
from the heat, and the uncongenial exertion of walking from 
the spot, at a short distance, at which they have left their dog- 
cart. Poor wife and mother ! She has her faults and follies, in 
common with the rest of humanity. In common with it also 
she has an enormous capacity for suffering, and she suffers 
now keenly, when she comes thus suddenly upon the bright, 
bonnie beauty, who but for her (Mrs. Jeffrey) might have been 
Jeffrey's wife. i 

' And I wish with all my heart that I had let him have her, 1 
poor over-heated, fatigued Mary thinks pettishly. ' Much joy 
she would have had with her bargain ; obliged to live in a dull 
hole like Underhill, with furniture about her that is deadly 
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gloomy, and not a soul worth speaking to ever coming near 
the place ; and then such a fuss about baby, who's enough to 
tire the patience of a dozen women, let alone one.' 

This is what Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre, who had battled and plotted 
with unremitting and indomitable zeal and courage to win him, 
really thinks and feels about her spouse, her son, and her 
surroundings. 

Nevertheless, they sit down under the shade of the tree 
where Nelly had a few minutes before been thinking of them 
in solitude. And Nelly takes Jeffrey's kicking, struggling son 
upon her lap, and tries to look a hearty assent that shall be in 
unison with her words when Jeffrey calls upon her to say ' he 
(the baby) is a jolly little chap, and exactly like his mother.' - 

It is hard enough for the girl to see that the child, whom she 
can't help loving for its father's sake, is more like the Dees, 
whom she detests, than the Eyres, whom she adores. To be 
called upon to admire it and almost to applaud it for this re- 
semblance is as much as she can bear. 

But she bears it bravely, in a way that presently brings a 
bright gleam of gratitude from Jeffrey's eyes as he begins to re- 
member things. It is gallant of Nelly to praise and pet the 
boy in this way, when the boy is looking at her with his 
mother's eyes, smiling his mother's smile, and altogether 
vividly reminding her of his mother's existence. It is good 
and gallant ! — it is altogether like Nelly — to acquiesce and strive 
to gratify the proud and pleased father ; but though she does 
it unflinchingly, she does marvel a little that he can so utterly 
forget. 

' I suppose you would have gone away from Hastings with- 
out ever letting us know you were there, if we hadn't chanced 
to meet you, Miss Brydon ?' Mrs. Jeffrey says presently, with 
an air of injured social dignity. ' Of course, I know we can't 
pretend to be able to treat you as well as the grand people you're 
staying with, but we should have been very glad to see you at 
Underhill ; shouldn't we, Jeffrey ?' 

' And I hope to come to Underhill to-morrow or the next 
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day,' Nelly says, blushing furiously, as she catches sight of the 
expression of angry mortification which spreads over Jeffrey's 
face as he listens to his wife's ill-advised rebuke. 

( I have thought it odd,' Mrs. Jeffrey goes on, as if the 
admission were being dragged from her, ' I have thought it 
odd that Jeffrey's own brother should have been so near him 
all these days, and never found time to come over to see 
us; as for Lady Sophia, of course she's, much too grand to 
trouble herself to be civil to her husband's relations, but I 
think Frank might have remembered that Jeffrey is his own 
brother.' 

i Miss Brydon isn't Frank's keeper. Why try to afflict her 
with a sense of his shortcomings, and endeavour to make her 
burden herself with the responsibility of his neglected duty 7> 
Jeffrey laughs ; and his wife's heart throbs with indignant pity 
for herself as she fancies that his laugh is directed against her- 
self, and that Miss Brydon is sharing it. 

There are a few moments of embarrassed silence after this, 
and then Nelly breaks it by saying : 

' I have to walk back to Hastings, and unless I start at once 
I shall be late for dinner — an unpardonable offence in Lady 
Sophia's eyes ; but you will let me come to Underhill to-morrow, 
will you not P she adds, addressing Mrs. Jeffrey. 

4 Oh certainly, Miss Brydon — most certainly, if you wish to 
see Jeffrey, come to Underhill, by all means,' Mrs. Jeffrey 
says, in frozen accents. ' Underhill is a dreary hole of a 
place for anyone to come to, and I know I am not worth 
anyone's putting themselves out of the way to call upon ; but 
of course you'll be welcome to Underhill if you wish to see 
Jeffrey.' 

1 Let us drive you into Hastings, Nelly,' Jeffrey says, hoping 
to cover the ungraciousness of his wife's remark ; but before 
Nelly can reply in the negative Mrs. Jeffrey cuts in with a sug- 
gestion to the effect that ' going into Hastings will make the 
drive much too long for the boy, and that if Jeffrey wants to 
drive Miss Brydon back, she (Mrs. Jeffrey) will walk home 
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straight and carry the child, though such a proceeding will pro- 
bably tire her to death.' 

' No, no, not for the world ; nothing would make me allow you 
to do it/ Nelly says quickly ; ' I shall be home in capital time 
if I say good-bye now ;' and so she takes a hurried leave and 
departure. 

1 And now I suppose you'll begin to quarrel with me for 
having spoken my mind to Miss Brydon/ the aggrieved wife 
says, as they turn their steps to the spot where the dog-cart is 
waiting for them. 

He shakes his head sadly. 'No, indeed, Mary, I never 
quarrel with you,' he says quietly ; and in very truth he never 
does. Very soon there will be intense comfort for him in this 
reflection, that whatever provocation she has given him, he has 
never retorted with one angry word to his wife. 

She is a little softened by the gentle answer, and there is more 
apology than defiance in the tone of her next remark. 

' Really, Jeffrey, I didn't mean anything against Miss Brydon; 
but when you talked of driving her back to Hastings, and I 
feeling so ill at the moment, I couldn't stand it.' 

' It was thoughtless of me to propose keeping you out longer, 
you do look very tired/ he says sympathetically ; and then he 
helps her into the dog-cart, and they go home without inter- 
changing many more words. 

But as they pass along the shady, superb avenue of elms that 
leads to their house, Mary shudders as if she felt the cold sud- 
denly; and when he asks her 'What is the matter?' she 
replies : 

' Nothing more than that I don't feel well, and this place is 
so gloomy and dull, and I've no one near to come in and 
speak to me. Would you mind my having Aunt Dee to stay 
with me a little while, Jeffrey ? It's hard to feel as lonely as 
I do.' 

There is a touchingly pleading and pathetic cadence in her 
tone that would make him grant any request she could make, 
however unreasonable it might appear to him. But this one 
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is reasonable enough ; he accedes to it readily, even proposes 
that as he is ' going into Hastings the next morning to see 
Frank and Sophia, he shall himself telegraph to Aunt Dee from 
there.' 

But at this mention of his intention to go into Hastings, poor 
suffering Mary grows stiff and repellant — her own worst self, 
in fact. It seems clear to her that Jeffrey is still hankering 
after forbidden fruit, hankering after that beautiful fruit on 
which the rich bloom still lingers, while hers (Mary's) has 
dimmed and faded. It is hard on the once sweetly pretty, still 
vain and exacting woman, to feel faded and jaded, jealous, plain, 
and ill If she could only make up her mind to speak out her 
trouble to her husband he could assuage it, by assuring her, 
with all the force of that genuine honesty of his, that she is 
mistaken in thinking he is going into Hastings on the following 
day to see Nelly Brydon. But she cannot make up her mind 
to be thus candid, and so the canker of suspicion devours her 
greedily, and the heart of the woman, who is the object of ad- 
miring envy to every one of her old companions in the show- 
room, wears itself away in an agony that only she who suffers it 
can estimate properly. 

As for Jeffrey, he remembers the words he said to himself 
when he made his rash marriage. He remembers how he had 
vowed that if evil or sorrow came of it, he only would be the 
sufferer. 'If I perish, I perish !' he had said, in his strong 
resolution to isolate himself, and take the whole burden of all 
possible sorrowful consequences on his own shoulders. It is not 
likely, therefore, that, remembering these things vividly as he 
does, he is going into Hastings with any hope of seeing Nelly, 
and recalling to her mind any of those former hopes and sym- 
pathies and loves which have been so inexpressibly dear, and 
which are so inexpressibly painful. 

Nevertheless, though he has no hope of seeing her, no wish 
to see her, he cannot help thinking of her with exquisite, yearn- 
ing tenderness, as he rides up to the door of the house wherein 
Lady Sophia and her party are staying, on the following morn- 
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ing. His sole desire is to see Frank. Happy Frank ! to have 
Nelly, the old friend of their boyhood, staying with him, with- 
out fear and without reproach ! 

Will she come into the room, or will she happen to be there 
when he is ushered in ? How fresh and sweet and young she 
looked yesterday, in the creamy-white dress, with its em- 
broidered border of sea-weed and coral ! A fair woman in 
white always recommends herself to his taste. Perhaps this is 
because Nelly used to wear white so constantly in the old days, 
when she was the heiress of Broomhill, and he was Eyre of 
Blendon's eldest son and heir. 

His sister-in-law is alone in the great, breezy, seaside-looking 
drawing-room where he goes. Lady Sophia sits at an open 
big bay window, with a prudent awning outside to keep off the 
glare. She has about her several of the necessaries of life at 
the sea-side, in the form of cooling fruits, fans, eau-de-cologne, 
and new novels. • But she looks flushed and ill at ease, and 
presently Jeffrey hears the cause of these symptoms. 

' You have heard it too Y she begins to question hurriedly, 
as Jeffrey comes up and salutes her. ' It has given me a most 
awful shock,' she goes on ; * mamma will never let me hear the 
last of it ; and of course it will be damaging in the last degree 
to Frank's professional prospects. Such selfishness as well as 
wickedness !' 

* What is it ? Who's the offender ?' Jeffrey asks carelessly. 

' Then you haven't heard ?' she cries, sitting up erect, and 
throwing off her inert air in a moment. ' Really, Jeffrey, I am 
truly sorry to be the one to tell you, but Frank and Nelly have 
gone off to Broomhill at once.' 

' Anything wrong with Kitty ?' 

1 She has left her home and her husband ; eloped with some 
horrid man who has wormed himself into Mr. Brydon's con- 
fidence, and managed to borrow a large sum of money from 
him. Oh, Jeffrey, the disgrace of it all will kill me ; my people 
will never do another thing for Frank !' 

Jeffrey's first words, when he hears of the dishonour that had 
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fallen on his family, of the ruin, and wretchedness, and disgrace 
which his sister has brought upon herself, are merciful. 

'Poor Kitty!' he gasps out, with something between a sigh 
and a sob. ' And the boy — how could she leave the little chap ?' 

' She hasn't left him ; if you'll only listen, Jeffrey, I will tell 
you all about it ; but Frank and you are both alike, so horribly 
impatient. Mr. Brydon is more distracted about the boy, I 
believe, than he is about Kitty ; she has most wickedly taken 
the child with her.' 

' Who's the man ?' 

( Oh !' (with a shudder) ' don't ask me ; a man of no family 
or position at all — a mere business man called Smithson, or 
something dreadful of that sort ; she must have been wretched 
and reckless to a degree to have done it ; but Kitty has always 
been reckless, the others say, since her father died, and you 
refused to make things comfortable for them by marrying Nelly 
Brydon.' 

' If I perish, I perish !' These words, quoted by himself in 
the hour of his madness, ring mockingly in his ears now. 
How many will 'perish ' with him before the end comes ? 

* Frank and Nelly went off at once,' Lady Sophia continues, 
' and I have had to bear the brunt of breaking it to mamma. 
As she says, if it had been a gentleman it wouldn't have been 
so appalling ; but a mere employi in the business — it might as 
well have been a footman.' 

' I can do nothing here ; I'll be off to Broomhill and hear 
if I can help to get back the boy,' Jeffrey says ; and then Lady 
Sophia remembers that Frank has left a letter of instructions 
for his brother, which she delivers to him, and which Jeffrey 
reads and digests on his way home. 

Poor little Kitty 1 he remembers none of her coldness, 
caprice, or neglect now. He only thinks of her as the dear 
little sister, the bright, brilliant young beauty who made the 
sunshine of his father's house when Blendon was their own. 
Poor little Kitty ! His heart is big with pity and sorrow for 
her. But— if he can only get hold of the man ! 
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It does not occur to Jeffrey until he is on the threshold of 
his own doorstep that he has forgotten to send the telegram off 
to summon Mrs. Dee. This blow which has been dealt him 
by and on account of the sister who has been but a callous 
sister to him since the days of independent prosperity, has 
blotted out all other thoughts from his memory until this 
moment. But now he does remember his promise, and is sorry 
for his remissness, and so is in a softer mood than is usual 
with him when he goes into the room where his sick wife is 
sitting. 

There is an additional tone of peevishness and pallor on her 
face when she turns it towards him and utters her greeting and 
interrogation in one word : 

« Well ?' 

*I am sorry to say, dear, that I forgot to send off the 
message to your aunt, but I'll put a boy on horseback, and 
send him in with it,' he is beginning ; and then he is about to 
tell her of the bitter blow which has befallen him in common 
with the rest of the Eyres, when she throws back his confidence 
on himself by exclaiming : 

1 1 knew you'd forget it. I knew you would be so much 
taken up with that girl that you would think of nothing but her. 
I may stay here and suffer and die alone, for all that any of 
you care.' 

She pauses, panting, gasping for the breath that will not 
come ; she half rises up, presses her hand to her side, and falls 
back in her chair in an agony from which he feels intuitively 
she will never be relieved by the skill of any human physician. 
It is a forlorn hope, that on which he sends messengers into 
Hastings to summon the best medical aid. By the time that 
aid arrives Mrs. Jeffrey Eyre is at peace, and Jeffrey is a 
widower. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Now that this miserable climax has come, Jeffrey Eyre never 
gives a thought to the fatal animosity which has of late years 
existed between himself and the man who has robbed him of 
his heritage. This man has now been robbed of his wife and 
child, and this wife is Jeffrey's sister. 

It does not occur to him to doubt for a moment that it is 
his paramount duty to go in search of that erring sister, to 
rescue her, if possible, from the man who has destroyed her, 
and at all hazards to wrest the child away from the pernicious 
influence — the probable danger — by which he is encom- 
passed. 

But before he can start on this doubtful and distressing 
mission, he has another duty to perform ; he has to see the 
poor wife, whom he has never loved, but to whom he has been 
generous, just, and kind unwaveringly, laid to her last rest, and 
to spare the unreasonable 'feelings' of Mrs. Dee, the one rela- 
tive who comes to poor Mary's funeral, by not hurrying on the 
last sad ceremony a day earlier than Mrs. Dee deems seemly. 
In the meantime, however, during these three or four days of 
enforced depressing idleness, he does not allow himself to 
neglect that ( paramount duty' which it has become his fixed 
idea he, and he alone, can perform. 

His loyal nature will not permit him to bewail himself, and 
lament that he did not marry Nelly — the girl he loved — at the 
time when his marriage with her would have secured peace and 
prosperity to all his race. But though he will not lament the 
folly of omission, he does remember, with a pang of remorse, 
that sin of commission of which he was guilty on that occasion 
when he used the words to himself, ' If I perish, I perish P 

Had he not been a stumbling-block to his weaker sister ? 
And shall he not make her such recompense, even against her 
will, as lies in his power to do ? 
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Yes, that he will ! Mr. Brydon, moping miserably at home 
at Blendon, feels that there is a promise of help and strength 
in the brief letter which Jeffrey finds time to write to him : 

1 1 will be with you on Tuesday afternoon' (Tuesday morning 
was the time fixed for his wife's funeral) ' to take your instruc- 
tions, and gain all the information I can about my unhappy 
sister. Trust to me to search for and recover your boy, as I 
would my own, and to rescue my sister, and take her under 
my own charge. Keep up a good heart about your little son, 
and when I bring him back to Blendon, let Nelly take charge 
of him.' 

' He was always the one of the family for whom I had the 
greatest respect,' poor old Mr. Brydon whimpers out, injudici- 
ously, to Frank, who is with him when he receives this letter ; 
c he was always the good one and strong, and now, though I 
have been hard enough on him for some time, he's the one to 
come to me like a man — the one to help me like a man !' 

Nelly, who is with them, listens to these words of com- 
mendation with pulses that throb with pleasure; but Frank 
says stiffly : 

'I came to you directly I heard of this sad affair. My 
sister's sin is as hideous to me as it is to Jeffrey, but I can't 
make Quixotic promises as to finding either her or the 
child.' 

Mr. Brydon's head is a little weaker in these days ; when 
Frank says this he merely shakes it wearily, and says feebly : 

'No, no ! I don't want you ; I only want Jeffrey.' 

In a day or two after this Jeffrey is with him, keenly in- 
vestigating every rumour and every suggestion that may give 
him the slightest clue to the course the fugitives have taken. 
The only one he does get anything from is a letter which arrives 
for Mr. Brydon, directing him, if he wants to get any informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of his child, and the sum for whieh 
that child may be ransomed, to write J. Richardson, Poste 
Restante, Dieppe. 
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This letter is unsigned, but Jeffrey has not a moment's doubt 
as to its having been written by the scoundrel who has ruined 
his sister and stolen her child. 

' I did think she had taken the boy because she loved him 
too well to leave him ; but it is that she wants to make money 
of him, Jeffrey — to sell her child/ 

1 Kitty has never been so bad as that ; it's the man's doings, 
and he shall answer to me for it,' Jeffrey says sternly. 

His plan is to go to Dieppe without delay, and then watch 
at the post-office for any person calling for a letter addressed 
to 'J. Richardson/ in whom he anticipates identifying Smithson. 
Armed with a description of this gentleman, he starts on his 
journey, leaving Mr. Brydon, on whom the effect of the shatter- 
ing blow is more apparent daily, wonderfully relieved and 
strengthened and supported by his faith in * things turning out 
better than he thought possible at first,' now that Jeffrey has 
taken it in hand. 

There is balm in Gilead for Nelly in her father's expression 
of confidence and trust in Jeffrey. It may lead to his making 
restitution to the wronged and ruined Eyre of JBlendon. This 
is her ardent desire, that Jeffrey should have his own again, and 
this without any thought of herself in the matter. Not that 
her love for him is dead, by any means ; but it has been put 
out of sight and entirely stultified for so long a time that it 
would seem to her to savour both of guilt and meanness if she 
allowed it to hope anything for itself now. It will be happiness 
enough for her if her father is brought to see the right and to 
doit; then, with Jeffrey reinstated at Blendon, ordering and 
controlling things with a cooler, clearer head and a stronger 
hand than any Eyre has had for generations, she can live out 
her life, whatever it may be, at Broomhill, and be happy and 
content in guiding and guarding her father's little son, and in 
witnessing Jeffrey's prosperity. 

At least, she tells herself that she can be these things if it is 
all arranged as she wishes. But there is this to be said ; the 
time is very young since Jeffrey's wife died. 
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The days speed on. Jeffrey has been at Dieppe three days, 
and, keenly as he has watched, he has seen no one approach 
the trap where the bait lies who in the slightest degree re- 
sembles the description he has received of the man Smithson. 
But one evening while he is waiting, almost in despair, hard by 
the post-office door, a shabby little private carriage drives up, 
and from it descends a woman enveloped in a large black silk 
cloak, closely veiled, and with a timid uncertain air that 
attracts his attention. She goes hurriedly and nervously 
through the doorway, and his search is ended ; for by her gait 
he recognises his lost sister, the once bonnie Cheshire 
beauty. 

He is standing close by the carriage-door, when she comes 
out with a letter in her hand. A light is streaming upon him, 
and with a cry that wrings his heart — there is such terror and 
shame in it — she recognises him, and makes as though she 
would escape from him* But his hand is on her arm, and she 
feels his power at once, and surrenders to it. 

' My poor Kitty, I have come for you and the boy,' he says 
kindly, and she can only moan and sob. But all so quietly, 
all with such a frightened air, that his blood boils at the thought 
of how her high spirit has been broken by this man with whom 
he is longing to settle accounts. 

Presently she whispers that she must go, that Jeffrey must 
not keep her, but that she will see him again, she really will, if 
he will let her go now. 

' He will kill me if he knows I have seen you ; and oh, 
Jeffrey, don't keep me now, if you ever loved me ; he's waiting 
for this letter, and if I don't take it at once he—' 

She pauses and shudders, and Jeffrey constrains himself to 
ask quietly : 

1 What will he do, Kitty ? You are free ; you are no man's 
slave.' 

( His words are like blows,' she mutters ; ( and he torments 
the child so when he's annoyed with me.' 

Then she makes a hurried movement and gets into the car- 

20 
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riage, and Jeffrey follows her. But he tells the driver ' to wait 
a few minutes.' 

' Why did you bring your boy, Kitty ?' he asks. 

'For love; I couldn't leave him, Jeffrey, he is such a 
darling !' she weeps. * And he was kind at first, and said the 
boy would be a comfort to me, and I should have him ; but 
now he is bitter, and frightens little Eyre ; and oh, I'm too 
wretched ; too wretched 1' 

' It was no kindness, Kitty ; he let you bring him in order 
that he might sell him back to his father.' 

Then he tells about the letter of negotiation which has given 
him the clue, and so brought him here to her rescue. 

Eventually, in spite of her fears, which are unfeigned, and 
painful in the extreme for her brother to witness, he persuades 
her to give him the address of the house where they lodge, and 
where her child is to be found. Then he settles her in an 
hotel, and leaves strict orders, backed by money, that ' no one 
is to molest or intrude upon madame until his return.' And 
then he goes in search of his nephew. 

* You must tell me what name you are known by, Kitty,' he 
says to her, and with a hot blush she tells him : 

'We have taken the name of Richardson.' 

Then he shows her the letter in which Richardson proposes 
to' traffic with her child, to barter away her boy for his father's 
gold. And when he has done this she is easy enough to deal 
with. Now, protected as she is by her brother, she is not 
afraid to say that if he can get her son out of the clutches of 
the tyrant who has already begun to ill-treat them both, she 
will gladly return to England with Jeffrey, and live where and 
how he thinks best. 

' I have been mad and vain, but I am not either any longer, 
Jeffrey/ she says, quite humbly, when he is leaving her. * I 
have suffered so much the last few days; when he found I 
hadn't taken money away with me, as he told me to do, I 
thought he would have killed me.' Then she adds nervously, 
' Don't come across him, if you can help it, Jeffrey; if you can 
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get little Eyre away without his knowing it, do so, for he's 
capable of murdering you both in his wild-beast rage.' 

1 111 take care of little Eyre and myself too ;' but he will give 
her no promise relative to keeping out of the way of the infu- 
riated and disappointed Mr. Richardson. 

Contrary to his expectations, he has no difficulty in gaining 
possession of his poor little nephew, on whose delicate physique 
neglect and ill-treatment have left their traces. 

'Monsieur is absent' Gone out to see what detains Kitty 
at the post-office, it eventually transpires. And the mistress of 
the house, and the bonne who is in attendance on little Eyre, 
are both quite willing to surrender the child when Jeffrey states 
with authority that his mother has sent for him. 

When he has lodged the child safely with its mother, and 
ascertained from her that it is not worth while to take much 
trouble about requiring her wardrobe and jewel-case, since 
Smithson has already sold all the articles of any value which 
she brought with her, Jeffrey arms himself with a hunting-crop, 
which has not seen any active service since the old Cheshire 
days. With this in his hand he goes forth for what he intends 
to be a final settlement of the affair as far as Smithson is 
concerned. 

Monsieur is at home now, for it is getting late in the evening. 
At home in the little salon, cursing and swearing, and de- 
nouncing everybody whom he fancies may have been instru- 
mental in robbing him of his prey. Jeffrey finds him almost 
foaming with rage, but silence falls upon him when the quiet, 
powerful, steady young Englishman comes into the room. 

The two men look at one another in silence for a moment 
or two. What Jeffrey sees is a man of about thirty, tall, supple, 
swarthy, fashionably but flashily dressed, with a certain ' slang * 
air about him that is eminently repulsive to the instincts of the 
thoroughbred gentleman. 

' A Jew, with a strain of black blood in him,' Jeffrey says to 
himself; and then, as the lithe figure before him assumes a 
defiant attitude, and begins in vulgar arrogant tones to bluster 

20 — 2 
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forth inquiries as to ' What the devil this all means ?' Jeffrey 
advances to business without delay. 

* My name is Eyre, and you'll feel what I mean in a moment, 
you scoundrel !' Jeffrey says deliberately, and then, before the 
tiger-like agility of the other one can serve him in good stead 
and enable him to escape from the room, Jeffrey has wreathed 
his hand in the collar of Smithson's coat, and brought down 
the first of a perfect hurricane of blows on the shrinking 
shoulders that so vainly strive to wriggle themselves free. 

A couple of excited and emotional Frenchwomen — the 
mistress of the house and the bonne — burst in upon the scene, 
and beseech ' Monsieur ' to desist, not from motives of mercy, 
for, to tell the truth, the spectacle of the coward and bully in 
the toils is rather pleasing to them than otherwise. But ' to 
implore ' seems to give them an active part in the melodrama, 
and it is also for the credit of the house and their womanhood 
that they should intercede for the howling wretch whose ghastly 
temper and frightful oaths have made a Pandemonium of the 
peaceful pension for the last week. But without regarding 
them, Jeffrey pursues his self-appointed task until he deems 
that he has fulfilled it Then he swings the bruised, baffled, 
beaten seducer and thief back into the corner, where he lies, 
furious but passive, until Jeffrey has withdrawn himself from 
this rough but efficacious court of justice. 

It occurs to him to call in the arm of the law, and have 
Jeffrey arrested for a ' brutal assault ;' but before he can do so 
the police are on his track for having fraudulently obtained 
possession and disposed of the jewels of the woman by means 
of whom the lazy villain has intended to realise a competence 
for life. There is something picturesque in the fact of the 
brother being the personal avenger of his lovely sister's honour, 
which appeals to the strongest sympathies of the advocate for 
the prosecution. The consequence is that Mr. Smithson is 
condemned to expiate his offences against family life in the 
picturesque seclusion of a French convict prison for ten years. 

The hardest part of Jeffrey's duty still remains to be per- 
formed, and that is to make his sister understand that she has 
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forfeited the right — which now, at last, she seems to prize highly 
— to keep the child with her. 

That she has not grasped this fact yet is evident from a re- 
mark she makes to Jeffrey as they are crossing to Newhaven. 

She has been silent for some time previously, steeped 
apparently in sad and humiliating reflection, when at length 
she says to her brother suddenly : 

' Where do you think little Eyre and I shall live, Jeffrey ? I 
know it won't be either at Blendon or Broomhill, but where do 
you think it will be ?* 

* Little Eyre will go back to his father. You will come home 
with me, Kitty,' her brother says, averting his face in order that 
he may not see the horror and surprise which he knows must 
be vividly painted on hers. 

She makes no answer for a minute or two.. Then she says, 
in a broken whisper : 

' Must it be as bad as that ? And I am so sorry, so much 
more sorry than I can ever say or anybody can ever know, for 
my fault. And I would be such a good mother now to little 
Eyre ; and he'll want me, Jeffrey, and what shall I be without 
him?' 

' Little Eyre belongs to his father, and must go to his father, 
dear,' her brother says gently. He does not think it necessary 
to remind this bruised reed that the sin has been hers, and that 
she must bear the consequences of it. It has come to him to 
feel bitterly that the sin is not hers only, and more than ever 
is he castigated in spirit by the memory of those words which he 
had used once in his pride of self-sacrifice and vainglorious 
strength, ' If I perish, I perish !' 

So he spares his erring, broken-hearted sister all reproaches 
and all sensible and moral reflections upon the evil that she has 
done. Remorse has commenced already. There is no need to 
try and scold and mortify her into repentance. 

It is a cruelly bitter parting between the mother and the 
child, so cruelly bitter that Jeffrey longs to once more have the 
blackguard who has brought it about within his grasp ; and when 
it is over he takes little Eyre to Broomhill and restores him 
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to his father. It is settled between the two men, or rather 
Jeffrey settles it, and Mr. Brydon accedes to everything Jeffrey 
proposes, that there shall be no divorce, no further exposure. 
Young Mrs. Brydon will, for the future, reside with her brother 
at Underhill, and young Mrs. Brydon's only child will be con- 
fided to his step-sister's faithful, strong,' and loving care. 

When his work at Broomhill is done, Jeffrey turns his 
face towards his duty in Sussex, but before he goes he says to 
Nelly : 

' Now that this end has come, you and I may never meet 
again; but before we part, dear, I'll tell you that I feel 
this end would never have come if I had followed the lines 
you chalked out. Now you belong to little Eyre, and I to poor 
Kitty.' 

' I suppose so,' Nelly acquiesces quietly ; but she cannot help 
thinking : * Oh, the pity of it P 

So, though the public is defrauded of full details of a piquant 
county scandal, neither the ancient home of her fathers, nor the 
magnificent modern home of her husband, knew Kitty any 
more. She subsides very quietly into the place of nonentity 
which she has assigned to herself in her brother's house, Under- 
hill, and she hears of the two young sisters marrying, and of her 
mother's intention of taking up hfer abode at Hastings, without 
much interest But Jeffrey is always patient with her, and re- 
morse is becoming repentance, without doubt. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

RESTITUTION. 

Six years have passed away since Jeffrey Eyre took upon him 
the charge of his sister Kitty's life and welfare, and during 
these six years he has never once permitted her to feel that 
the charge is an irksome] one to him. For the first two or 
three years the doubt and suspicion that hung like a haze about 
young Mrs. Brydon caused a good deal of embarrassment and 
difficulty both to her and to the neighbourhood that wished 
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to be kind to, and friendly with her, for her brother's sake. 
There could be no two opinions about it. Young Mrs. Brydon's 
conduct must have been more than indiscreet, to say the least 
of it. No woman is separated from her husband and her child 
or children if she has been unfortunate only, and not guilty. 
But, on the other hand, there was [no divorce ; and here she 
was living in the most irreproachable manner under the protec- 
tion of the most honourable of brothers and men, By-and-by, 
too, old Mrs. Eyre, the mother, came and took up her abode 
at Hastings, and when it was seen what a devoted daughter 
young Mrs. Brydon was, that episode of her flight became nearly 
obliterated from the minds of those among whom her lines 
were cast 

She has grown to be a very much better and sweeter woman 
than she was in the days .of her bright youth, and there are 
times when her brother Jeffrey can but feel that rule of right 
to be a hard one, which precludes all possibility of her ever 
seeing her child. But whatever she herself feels on the sub- 
ject, she never complains, and her silent acceptance of her 
punishment is an additional claim on her brother's love and 
forbearance. 

The expressions of love, the care and thoughtful tenderness 
which she is not permitted to show to her own boy, she lavishes 
freely on Jeffrey's son ; and Jeffrey is repaid for any sacrifice of 
feeling he may have made, in seeing the maternal care of which 
his little Jeffrey is the object 

So the quiet years rolled on at Underhill, and her brother 
and sister, who are dwelling here together, accept the quiet, 
and the probability of there being no variation, as their life- 
portion. 

Meanwhile, up in Cheshire Nelly is striving hard to live a 
match-life to Jeffrey's, of unwearying work and unswerving 
rectitude. She has no time for idle retrospection. It is her 
portion also to be always compelled to ' act, act in the living 
present,' and she thanks God that it is so. It is not only the 
care"of little Eyre that has developed upon her. Were it so, 
her head and hands would far oftener be able to take unwhole- 
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some rest than they do now. For little Eyre is nine years old, 
and is in the hands of a tutor, and when the tutor is not em- 
ployed in guiding and educating the boy's mind, the game- 
keepers and grooms are at work in developing and instructing 
his body. The ' young master ' has a fine taste for all out-door 
exercises — a taste inherited from his mother's line. Already 
he has been promoted from a long-tailed Shetland pony to a 
handsome, well-trained little hunter. And he has his ferrets 
and terriers, and appointments to keep very often at certain 
stacks wherein rats are supposed to abound. Altogether he has 
a busy, exciting out-door life to lead ; a life in which Nelly 
could have no part, and so time would lag, and she might be 
tempted to look back repiningly very often, were it not that she 
has other avocations. 

The fact is, her father has never recovered that mental 
spring and strength which had been his portion before the blow 
of his wife's defection befell him. Without being actually 
wrong in his head, he is weak there, incapable of any exertion, 
or of taking any sustained interest in anything. It is a pitiable 
change in the once keen, ready, unflagging man of business, 
who in the days of his power had been accustomed to make 
the tide of the affairs that came into his management roll in 
whichever direction it seemed good to him. Pitiable for Nelly 
to witness — not that he seems to feel it to be so himself. His 
interests are very limited now, for he seems to have forgotten 
that he possesses large estates, with important works going on 
upon them. When he does rouse himself from his lethargy, it 
is generally to propose some utterly impracticable plan for the 
improvement of the Blendon property ; to suggest that some 
farm should be let to a tenant with advanced ideas about 
farming, or to desire that some special bit of land which does 
not require it should be drained, or some barren bit of heath 
reclaimed and put under cultivation. But these are rare efforts. 
As a rule he is more interested in some gleefully narrated 
exploit of Eyre, such as a miraculous jump that the little 
hunter has taken, or the fabulous number of rats killed in a 
bulously short space of time by Eyre's favourite terrier. 
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So it comes to pass that, finding her father is either averse 
to, or incapable of doing, Nelly comes to take a clear-headed, 
practical interest in the two great properties, and without inter- 
fering with the stewards' duties, to make herself thoroughly 
conversant with these, and to be fully informed as to whether 
they are performed or not She does not assume the manner 
or the garb of a female overseer or agqnt, but as years roll on, 
and the pretty, bright, high-spirited girl merges into the 
thoughtful, self-controlled, beautiful woman, she is always felt 
to be thoroughly 'in place* by everyone who sees her, what- 
ever portion of the works she may be supervising. Her firm, 
penetrating glance is prompt at detecting flaws in the manage- 
ment, or weak places in the organisation. Her steady hand 
is quick at pointing out the offender, and her strong will brooks . 
no opposition when she feels it wise that a change should be 
made. * Old Brydon never had such a good manager in his 
life as his handsome daughter/ men say admiringly, and more 
than one effort is made to graft her on some good old Cheshire 
stock. But Nelly seems determined to remain Nelly Brydon 
to the end of her days. 

There is one business point about which she never questions, 
and never interferes, and that is her father's will. That he has 
made a fresh one since the separation between himself and his 
wife she knows ; but here her knowledge stops, and she betrays 
no curiosity. For herself, she honestly has neither hopes nor 
expectations ; but her desire to make the most of the proper- 
ties for whoever may inherit them is not the less ardent on 
that account. 

And all this while she never relaxes in the gentle teaching 
which has made little Eyre love the mother who is lost to him* 
Nor does she fail to impress upon him that in time to come 
that mother may be restored to him ; and she suffers the gentle 
illusion to grow in the boy's mind that it is because of some 
mistake or misunderstanding that his mother is not with him 
now. 

She hears very little of the Eyres now, and that little is 
filtered through the mediumship of old Mrs. Eyre's pen. 
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Frank and Lady Sophia are still • moderately prosperous and 
happy, and the two younger girls, Grace and Edith, have gone 
their respective ways with their respective husbands, the one 
to India, the other to Tasmania. These two have done with 
the old Cheshire life for ever. Indeed, not only they, but all 
<he Eyres and Cheshire appear to be indissolubly parted. 

Sometimes she thinks she would give much to know what 
Jeffrey is like now. He is nearly forty. Has he grown portly 
and bald, or hard and sinewy and business-like ? Then she 
looks in her glass, and frankly admits that if he has altered 
much, so has she. But not much for the worse though. No 1 
decidedly not much for the worse. Indeed, her little brother 
constantly assures her that she's 'prettier than anyone he 
knows ; that her hands and feet are awfully jolly, and that if she 
would only ride her figure would look stunning on horseback.' 

She 'rarely leaves the neighbourhood now, even for a brief 
visit. The family divides its time pretty equally between 
Broomhill and Blendon, giving the summer and winter months 
to the former place and the spring and autumn to the latter. 
The game is splendidly preserved in the woods and covers that 
used to be the pride of old Mr. Eyre's heart ; and the county 
gentlemen always look forward to eight or nine days' good 
sport at Blendon when Nelly issues her annual invitations in 
her father's name. 

At length there comes a day, or night rather, in the middle 
of summer, when the knell of this active, peaceful life is rung, 
and Nelly is called upon to face new responsibilities and other 
duties. 

A dark sweet night in July. All the windows at Broomhill 
are open to admit the flower-laden air. Nelly raises herself in 
her bed and listens, fancying a cry she has heard has come 
from some of the outbuildings. But in another moment foot- 
steps hurrying along the corridor, a confused sound of voices 
now rising in ejaculation, now dropping in alarm, falls upon 
her ears, and she knows that the sorrow or the danger, which- 
ever it may be, is in the house. She rushes to the door and 
op ens it, and meets the frightened eyes of three or four servants. 
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' It's not Master Eyre, miss, he's all right,' her father's valet 
exclaims at once, recognising and respecting her overmastering 
fear for the child who is her care ; ' it's master himself, miss ; 
he woke with a queer kind of cry, and now he's lying still, and 
not natural like. I think it's a stroke.' 

In another minute or two Nelly knows that it is a stroke — • 
the stroke of death. 

'I do not know how things are left,' Nelly writes to Jeffrey 
the next day ; ' but before I do know, I wish you to come here, 
and to bring my little brother's mother; she will find him quite 
ready to love her, and he must learn to look upon this as his 
place. As for you, however things are, remember I trust my 
brother to you, and you must be his best friend.' 

So Jeffrey brings back his humbled, contrite sister to Broom- 
hill, and no one dares to question why she is there when it is 
seen how Nelly receives her, and how her son loves her. 

In a few days the funeral takes place and the will is read. 
It is a will that excites a good deal of amazement in the breasts 
of many people, but that gives great satisfaction to all. The 
great Broomhill property is left unconditionally to little Eyre- 
Brydon, charged with a life annuity of two thousand a-year to 
Kate Brydon, the widow of the testator and the mother of the 
heir. Blendon is left to Jeffrey Eyre and his heirs for ever, in 
restitution and remorseful repentance for a wrong done to his 
father. There are a few legacies to business friends and servants, 
but not one penny to Nelly. 

Nevertheless, Nelly does not seem one bit cast down by this 
circumstance; and when Lady Sophia and Frank write to 
condole with her on being so cruelly and unjustly defrauded of 
her rights, she answers them cheerfully enough, that she is quite 
content that things should be as they are, now that the right 
Eyre has Blendon again. 

There is a good deal of wisdom in the widowed Mrs, 
Brydon's decision as to the disposition of her own future. 

1 It will be better that I never try to live at Broomhill again, 
Nelly,' she says to her step-daughter, ' I will settle with mamma 
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when Jeffrey moves to Blendon, and Eyre can come to me 
whenever his guardians will let him; he'll be at Eton for some 
years, and then at Oxford, and then you know he will marry, 
so I shall make my home somewhere else at once.' And then 
she bends her head down on Nelly's neck, and blesses her for 
having kept the heart of little Eyre turned towards his mother. 

One spring morning, about ten months after this, Mr. 
Wrighton, seated in his study at Horham, with his contented 
looking wife and three nice looking grown-up daughters com- 
fortably around him, receives a letter by the mid-day post, 
which evidently pleasantly discomposes him. 

He reads it through with attention, then dips into bits of it, 
and finally exclaims : 

'This is the pleasantest surprise I have had for a long time ; 
Eyre's brother is going to be married to Miss Brydon, and they 
want me to go and marry them next week !' 

' How very odd not to have asked his own brother. I should 
think Mr. Frank Eyre won't half like being passed over in this 
way,' the lady rejoins. 

' Oh, nonsense !' the vicar says cheerily, ' men don't think of 
such trifles; besides, it's the lady's prerogative to choose who 
shall marry her, and she has naturally chosen me.' 

' I didn't know that she had been such a particular friend of 
yours,' Mrs, Wrighton replies ; and then she goes on to remark 
that, 'Miss Brydon must be quite old now; she was past her 
girlhood when we saw her at Hastings, seven years ago.' 

Mrs. Wrighton, it may be observed, likes to date things from 
that visit to Hastings. But in spite of these neatly pointed 
domestic arrows, Mr. Wrighton does reach Cheshire in safety, 
and does successfully tie the knot which unites Nelly Brydon 
to Eyre of Blendon so long as they both shall live. 

THE END. 
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